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PALGRAVE OF SYCAMOBA, 



CHAPTER I. 



Two days after Palgrave's return to Paris he was over 
the French frontier, and once more flying across the 
German plains at railway speed. 

The duties which he had thoughtlessly imposed 
upon himself he was resolved to fulfill ; and he was 
now on his way to Steinheim, the small town in the 
neighbourhood of Adlersdorf, where he had left the 
two children whose guardian he had constituted lum- 
self. 

It cannot be said that he was in a very pleasant 
frame of mind, for those duties weighed upon him 
somewhat, and his reminiscences of Paris were not 
agreeable; but the sight of the deep, ftesh woods, 
rich vines, and well-known river of Germany smoothed 
their asperities, and his heart was as much attuned to 
kindness as ever when he reached Steinheim. 

The few months that had elapsed since they had 
seen each other had produced a change in all three. 
VOL. ni. 
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2 PALaRAVE OP SYOAMORA. 

PalgravXad now a finished air of elegance, and a 
self-assured manner, very different from the careless 
grace of his student days. The children were no less 
altered to their advantage. Adam had a florid, healthy 
look, and his shyness, which had almost amounted to 
terror, had given way to calm content. He was much 
grown, too ; and though of a delicate build, his frame 
seemed to promise future development. 

As to Eva, she had almost shot up into the woman, 
and a beautiful one too; and her manners, with 
woman's dawning consciousness, had become less bois- 
terous and wild ; but an air of thought beyond her 
years, which, at times, almost deepened into melan- 
choly, had settled upon her. 

Their progress was in so short a time truly mar- 
vellous. Prepared as he was, by the boy's inborn 
talent, to behold studies of a respectable order, Pal- 
grave was surprised at the accuracy and freedom of 
handling displayed in Adam's drawings. But what 
astonished him far more than these copies of a master's 
works, were small fancy sketches of his own, the sub- 
jects being taken from some favourite ballad or tradi- 
tion. In conception as well as execution they were 
truly remarkable even without regard to his age. His 
caligraphy was also good: there was, however, less 
cause for satisfaction on the score of arithmetic, with 
which science poor little Adam seemed to have much 
trouble of spirit. 
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The yonng girl's improvement, as might haye been 
expected from her ardent temperament and more 
advanced age, was still more striking. Falgrave was 
much pleased with the turn of her thoughts and her 
manner of expressing them, as well as her selection of 
books, she having acquired a passion for reading, which 
was the more surprising that the good woman with 
whom she resided was perfectly illiterate. 

The change in these children was so great that it 
interested him psychologically. He was curious to 
learn how the simple-minded old woman had been able 
to train them thus ; for he thought he had imposed 
upon her a very severe task in entrusting her with such 
demi-savages to redeem. 

" I had not much trouble, honoured sir," she said, 
in answer to his questions on this head ; '' I saw from 
the first it would not do to treat them like our town 
children, because they were not at all like our town 
children — they did not like to play with our town 
children. I didn't thwart 'em — I thought that kind- 
ness would best accustom them to us and our ways. 
Poor things ! You see, sir, they've been forest-bred, 
and are just like wild animals that find it hard to sit 
down side by side with one's domestic cat. I've some 
relations connected with our theatre — one of my 
cousins is hornist in the orchestra ; so I get now and 
then free-tickets. I got the children in as often as I 
could. At first it had a very exciting effect upon 
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4 PALaRAVE OP SYOAMOBA. 

them — they could neither eat nor sleep. Once they 
were so indisposed after seeing some famous piece or 
other, that I was obliged to ckll in the doctor. Then, 
by degrees, they got accustomed to it — indeed they 
got to like nothing so much — they lived but for the 
hour when the play was to begin. 

" At first they understood very little of what pase-^d 
on the stage ; but by-and-by they became interested, 

• 

and would question me all the next day about this* 
personage and that they had seen represented, and. 
often put me to shifts to answer them. Then they 
would read the pieces they saw, and I really believe, 
sir, it is thus they have learned the better part of what 
they know ; and perhaps they wouldn't have learned 
it at all if we had tried to stufi^ it into them. 

" Then you see, sir, my family, as I said before, is 
musical ; and Eve'chen is passionately fond of music. 
Then, the drawing master had no trouble at all with 
Adam — it seemed to come to him quite naturally. 
He likes reading, too. You see, sir, they don't like 
to play in the street like other children — they have not 
little idle ways about them, like spoiled children, and 
on the whole they are very good." 

The mystery was now cleared up. It was but 
natural that the stage, bringing night after night fresh 
scenes and notions home to them, should have ex- 
tended their mental horizon ; natural, also, that the 
lessons it imparted should have captivated their atten- 
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tion through their eyes. Nor was it, perhaps, less 
natural that this daily but indirect appeal to their 
understanding should have wearied them less, and 
profited them more, by enlisting their feelings and 
generating an ardent desire to learn to read those 
passages which so dazzled and delighted them, than 
a more direct but less picturesque appeal in a daily 
school. Besides, their genius was evidently artistic, 
which contact with Nature in solitude had refined and 
elevated. 

^' If you continue to be thus diligent, and jour 
progress in drawing continues so satisfactory," he said 
to ^dam, "when you are old enough you shall 
enter an academy of fine arts — I will send you, for 
a tew years, to Munich, afterwards, perhaps, to 
Rome." 

" Then I may become a sculptor?" exclaimed the 
boy, his usually placid eyes flashing with eagerness. 

" I will have you taught all that is necessary for 
any pursuit in life, Adam ; when you have attained 
the . proper age you shall yourself decide which you 
wil^ follow." 

" Oh, that will be easily done, provided I never 
part from Eva." 

" That is another thing, my dear boy. Eva, too, 
by^and-by will doubtless choose her own path in life." 

" She'll never leave me," said Adam, his face 
clouding over. 
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" My dear boy, you have no right to say that. Eva 
will have the same freedom that you will have to select 
her own way." 

" Oh, but he's right !" she said, with energy ; " I 
will never leave him !'* 

" Not even to come with me ?" asked Palgrave, 
who, however, had not the most remote idea of burthen- 
ing himself personally with either of the children, but 
merely put the question idly. He was astonished, 
therefore, at the sudden burst of passion with which 
it was answered. 

^^ Oh, yes!" she exclaimed, her eyes brightening 
and her cheeks flushing with emotion — then meekly 
crossing her hands on her bosom like an Eastern slave ; 
*' it may break my heart to leave Adam, but if you 
bid me leave him, and go with you, I will do it — 
joyfully." 

Palgrave laughed at the contradiction her words 
implied. It was only years afterwards that he 
thoroughly understood the exclamation and the feel- 
ing that prompted it in all its naive intensity. But 
though at that moment he was far from reading the 
heart thus laid bare to him, he was much struck with 
the grace of her movements, the rich vibration of her 
voice, and the soul that beamed from her every look. 

" What a fine actress she would make !*' he involun- 
tarily exclaimed. 

" That's what my cousin the hornist always says," 
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put in the old woman; **he says he'Id warrant her 
success — ^that she'ld make a heap of money with that 
splendid voice of hers." 

" She has no friends whom it may concern or dis- 
tress," Palgrave observed. " I see no objection. Art 
is the friend of the friendless ; if Eva have a vocation 
that way I shall certainly offer no opposition to her 
wishes — ^nay, I will assist her with all my might and 
main. I would be the iSrst to fling a wreath at her." 

" I think she is more fitted for that same than watch- 
ing over an honest man's soup, or darning his stock- 
ings," said the old woman, shakmg her head. 

The young gurl stood with downcast eye and flushed 
cheek. 

"What say you, Eva?" 

^' She won't want it," said Adam, sulkily ; " she'll 
live with me, I'll work for her." 

*^ My dear boy, you don't understand these things," 
said Palgrave, gravely but gently. " Eva is not your 
sister ; and the time will come when she will like to be 
her own mistress." 

'* Oh, yes," exclaimed Eva, with a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm, " I would be an actress ; it were living 
through so many lives instead of one ; now a queen, 
now a ^psy ; now striking down one's enemy ; now 
up-raising those one loves ; it were a way of speaking 
out what otherwise might stifle one. Oh, yes, I would 
go on the stage." 
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*' But why," said Adam, turning sharply upon her, 
" why tell anyone else but me what you would like to 
do ? I'm sure I never want to say anything to any 
one but you." 

Palgrave smiled at the diversity of the children's 
natures. 

" Well," he said, '* it can do you no harm, Eva, to 
pursue such studies as may lead to the result you 
desire." 

" But you, you," suddenly exclaimed Eva, relapsing 
into the abruptness of former days, ** what would you 
like me to do ?" 

" My child, that which will best ensure your own 
happiness. But you will have one advantage on the 
stage, which you can never hope to meet elsewhere. 
No one ever asks whence celebrities come, or who they 
are. If you had a family, Eva, friends, a home, I 
should speak differently; though it is questionable if 
your past life has qualified you to enjoy a home such 
as your present circumstances might warrant your an- 
ticipating." 

" And you, sir," said the old woman, officiously, 
" you will be going back to your own country soon ; 
you'll be wishing to get home ?" 

" I have no home — at least not yet — may not have 
for a long time to come," said Palgrave, his countenance 
overclouding as he spoke. 

" But you have Sycamora," said Eva, " and it is so 
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beautiful ! with the silent forest and the broad river I 
How we have longed to return to it, Adam and I," 
and her eyes were eagerly fixed on the young man, as 
if to drink in every word of his answer. 

But no chord responded within Palgrave to this im- 
plied appeal. He had determined to work out the 
destinies of these children to the best of his ability ; but 
the notion of mixing them up with his own destiny never 
in any shape occurred to him. And he answered care 
lessly : 

" I do not know when I shall return to America ; at 
present I have no thought of quitting Germany." 

He fancied he perceived a more pensive shade than 
usual on Eva's countenance, and imputing it to any but 
the real cause, thought it might be owing to the sim- 
plicity of her attire ; and reflected how sad it must be 
for a young girl of ardent imagination, verging on 
womanhood, to possess none of those ornamental trifles 
to which he had seen women in France attach such 
importance. Some oflering of this nature would, he 
conceived, come gracefully from him ; and on quitting 
the children, he perambulated the small town to see 
what he could procure likely to gratify Eva. 

Carried away, as usual, by the kind impulse of the 
moment, without reflecting on the situation and sur- 
roundings of the poor girl, he bought the handsomest 
dresses and ornaments he could find, and which he 
thought would best suit her dark beauty. Not until 

b3 
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be saw bis presents unfolded before tbe wondering gaze 
of the old woman, and heard her comments upon them, 
did he become aware of bis mistake. But the young 
girl's joy was so exuberant — ^for Eva, a child of the 
East, loved soft stuffs and gaudy colours (besides the 
selection showed that he did not think her utterly 
lowly) — that he was speedily reconciled to his error. 
And glad to have diffused happiness under that humble 
roof — ^for he had not forgotten Adam or the old woman 
in the distribution he had just made — he took his way 
to ihe forest to greet his old iriends the Walthers once 
more. 

An hour's drive brought him to Adlersdorf, when, 
leaving his cabriolet at the village inn, he set off on 
foot to the villa. 

As he approached it, he felt an inconceivable sinking 
of the heart. Mariechen must be a bride by this time, 
and beyond all doubt a happy one ; how was it that he 
felt so sorrowful ? 

He had not inquired after the family in the village ; 
he would hear their weal or woe, not from strangers, 
but from their own lips. Now he regretted this fancy 
of his, and felt half inclined to turn back. He still 
went forward, however, mechanically slackening his 
pace as he drew near. 

Beaching the well-known porch, he listened in vain 
for the customary sound of music, in vain looked up at 
the windows for some familiar smiling face to greet him. 
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His emotion now became so great that he sat down 
within the porch for a minute or two to summon 
courage to pull the house-bell. His hand had scarcely 
touched it, when the door opened and Mariechen stood 
before him. 

She manifested no surprise at seeing him there, but 
stood calmly waiting until he should address her ; but 
she was so pale and haggard that had he met her else- 
where he could hardly have recognized her, and rising 
in alarm he gazed at her in mute astonishment, not 
daring to speak. At length she broke the painful 
silence : — 

" You find me changed, Mr. Palgrave," she said, with 
the saddest of smiles. '* You will find us all changed, 
and everything about us too. When you last saw us 
we were a happy family ; but now it is all over with 
our happiness ;" and putting both her hands to her face, 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

'^ But, my dear Fraulein Marie, in heaven's name, 
what has happened ?" asked Palgrave, in great trepida- 
tion ; " is — ^is Carl dead ?" 

"Worse, Oh! far worse than that," she replied, 
through her sobs, " he is mad I" 

For a few moments Palgrave was quite bewildered 
with the shock her words occasioned. 

"That explains his silence to all my letters," he 
said, " but some one might have written." 

" We always hoped for a happy change, and would 
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not tell the worst until it was irretrievable. But now, 
alas I all hope is dead. The doctors hare declared 
the case to be incurable. So now we need no longer 
make a mystery of our sorrow." 

" But how did this awful calamity occur?" 

" It was over-joy, over-excitement, too much happi- 
ness. You know he had gained a little fortune in the 
State lottery. It came upon him so unexpectedly, so 
suddenly, just when he had strained every nerve to 
struggle with disappointment, toil, and an arduous 
destiny — ^it was too much for his poor brain, and it 
gave way." 

" And where is the poor fellow now ?" 

" Here, with us ; but we are but little comfort to 
him, for he is mostly unconscious and knows us not. 
Music drives him frantic ! Poor Carl ! he is always 
talking of me and our approaching union ; but myself 
he cannot bear to look upon, and I may not approach 
him, nor may his poor mother ; and this makes us still 
more unhappy than we should otherwise be. I wished 
to prepare you to see him such as he now is, if indeed," 
she added, with hesitation, ^'you would enter this house 
of mourning now you know the sad welcome you have to 
expect — so — so different from last year." 

He pressed with a brother's sympathy the little hand 
extended to him, and Vilently followed her into the 
house. 

Here he found all as Mariechen had described it. 
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The mother seemed broken-hearted. She held out 
to him her withered hand which now shook as with 
palsy, and could but murmur through her sobs : 

^* You have seen us in our good days, and now our 
evil ones have overtaken us." 

The old father struggled manfully against his sor- 
row. He shed no tear though he could not articu- 
late a single word as he returned the pressure of 
Palgrave's hand. But he was now a broken old man. 
His form, so lately erect and strong despite the weight 
of years, was now bent ; his hair from iron-grey was 
turned to silver white, and his ruddy cheeks had 
assumed an earthy hue. The bloom of the young 
girls, too, was fast fading in this atmosphere of 
gloom. 

Palgrave went up stairs to his poor young friend 
Carl. He was less sickly-looking than he expected 
to find him; but he did not seem to recognize his 
visitor. His late approaching nuptials with Marie 
was the one subject that yet floated in the general 
wreck of his mind. 

It was awful to hear him speak of joys for himself 
and others, which never could fall to their lot. 

Palgrave made many vain attempts to recall him- 
self to his young friend's mind ; though the poor fellow 
* recognized Bruno and caressed him. 

Descending agian to the parlour he found the family 
consulting together how to prepare him a room ; but 
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he could not think of accepting their hospitality under 
such, circumstances, and after a time returned to the 
village, where taking up his quarters at the little inn, 
he determined to spend the better part of each day 
with the Walthers family to see what could be done 
for them under their dire affliction. 

This was no easy matter to determine. Amuse- 
ment was of course out of the question. Music, once 
so familiar in that circle, was strictly banished ; even 
the Sunday psalm and choral was heard no more. No 
more family reading, no innocent chat ; the voice was 
hushed all over the house as in a sick-room. The 
young girls glided about like shadows, or remained 
silently sitting, brooding over their sorrow. 

But Palgrave did not perceive that this deep repose 
improved the nerves of the invalid ; it seemed to him 
merely to try to the uttermost those of his relations ; 
for not only had the darkness of his lot fallen on their 
hearts, but completely overshadowed their every-day 
life, standing, a dark obstacle, between them and their 
habits, pleasures, and occupations. If things were to 
continue thus, he thought other domestic calamities 
would follow this first catastrophe. 

After a few days' residence had enabled him to form 
an accurate judgment of the state of things, he re- 
solved to speak his mind openly to old Walthers on 
the subject, and for that purpose invited him to take a 
turn with him in the woods. 
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The old man followed mechanicaUy, but after a 
time the loDg disused air and exercise somewhat re- 
vived him, and he allowed himself to be gently led 
from the all absorbing topic. As they neared the 
house once occupied by Red Hannadam, he observed 
that it was again advertised for hire» and drawing an 
old newspaper from his pocket pointed out the para- 
graph to his companion ; it ran as follows : 

'^ To be let : a small, romantic castle, recently 
occupied, having undergone extensive repairs by the 
late tenant, within five miles' walk of a smiling village, 
at easy distance from the flourishing town of Steinheim, 
surrounded with forest, and situate on the margin of 
a beautifully wooded, pellucid lake, combining thus 
every rural allurement with town comfort, may be had 
&c. &c., apply, &c. &c/' 

" A comfortable robber's den 1" said Palgrave, re- 
turning the paper. 

" In the meanwhile it is occupied by the foresters." 

" And long will remain so, I doubt not. One does 
not meet with two Meynards in one lifetime." 

" That is, as it may be," said old Walthers, with a 
dubious shake of his head; ''at all events I'm not 
over-sanguine of meeting with another tenant. They 
would insist on giving this flourishing account of the 
place, in spite of all I could tell them — bad policy ; 
for somehow when people came to see it, full of their 
romantic notions, it doesn't seem to strike them favour- 
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ably — eh?" and he looked at his young friend with 
something of the old look, expressive of hidden hu- 
mour. 

Palgrave smiled. 

" Once indeed," continued old Walthers ; " I thought 
we had entrapped another tenant — a middle aged En- 
glish gentleman with three daughters. He said he 
was fond of iSshing and should like the place well 
enough. But when I called upon him by appoint- 
ment down at the village inn, to talk the matter over 
with him, he was gone, and no one has seen him since 
in these parts. I was informed that the three young 
ladies, who had gone to see the chateau with their 
father, full of romantic enjoyment, returned to the 
inn quite downcast, and were bathed in tears for the 
rest of the day. Doubtless the place had struck them 
dismally, and induced the flight of the family. But 
it is not so bad after all, for a country residence, 
is it? — much better than before Meynard's occupa- 
tion, isn't it ? True, he didn't do much in the way 
of repairs according to contract, but it doesn't look 
as it did then, as if it had been uninhabited for the 
last fifty years." 

Palgrave thought it looked bad enough, and was 
by no means surprised at the young ladies^ distress 
at the notion of a forced residence in such a ruined 
block-house. 

"Well, well, you may be right — there is much. 
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you know, in comparison ; you must not forget that 
I hare seen it in a far worse condition. Ah I this 
walk has done me good," sighed the old man, *^I 
am glad you thought of it." 

^^ You should take such walks oftener," Palgrave 
remarked. 

*^ I have not the heart to do it all alone ; I should 
never enjoy it." 

'* But you are not alone, there are your daughters, 
and Fraulein Marie; you might have one or more 
charming companions if you would." 

" They cannot leave their mother." 

" Will you allow a friend the privilege of speaking 
openly with you ? If your son had been taken from 
you by death, you would doubtless have mourned over 
him, but after a time you would have mastered your 
grief and endeavoured to prevent the destroyer from 
calling again at your door." 

'' Ah, but this is far worse than death," said old 
Walthers ; " and he our pride and joy 1" 

" True ; but if you live on in this state of perpetual 
mourning, sacrificing your other children, depriving 
them of every joy in the present and every hope in the 
future, you will pursue a course which will eventually 
add remorse and unavailing regret to your present 
grief. You seem to ignore all ties but one ; is this 
fair? May not God punish you for neglecting the 
treasures He has left you, by removing them also? 
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Will the wretched mother long survive the daily 
struggle she sustains ? I represent things strongly, 
and may offend, but I would rouse you from your 
torpor, and even should I lose a friend in the attempt, 
I cannot help opening your eyes to the consequences 
of your present mode of life, if it be long con- 
tinued." 

"I am no stoic," the old man muttered, "nor, 
God forgive me, as good a Christian as I ought to be ; 
besides, I do not see what remains to be done." 

" It is a hard word to speak," said Palgrave, " but, 
believe me, your son would be better tended in an 
asylum than he can be at home. He would there 
meet with more skilful medical treatment, and endure 
a certain degree of control, which I am persuaded 
would be highly benefidal to him. Your family might 
then resume their claims upon life, which now are 
totally merged in the misfortune of your son. The 
sacrifice of the one to the many is consonant with the 
purest humanity ; but the sacrifice of the many to the 
one is quite contrary to nature." 

" But I know of no such establishment," murmured 
the distressed father ; '^ there are none in our vicinity, 
s^d as to leaving my son in his present condition 
among strangers, far from us, it cannot be thought of, 
it would break my heart" 

^^But why leave him alone among strangers? I 
know an establishment of this sort where accommoda- 
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tion is provided for the friends of the sufferer on very 
reasonable terms ; and many a devoted wife and fond 
mother have I there seen watching the progress of 
their beloved invalids." 

At first old Walthers rejected the plan with indig- 
nation. But ever and anon he recurred to it, making 
AUI inquiries into the principle on which the asylum 
was conducted, and listening with particular attention 
to Palgrave's description of its intelligent and kind 
little doctor. His repugnance to the place, however, 
seemed in no way diminished ; but Palgrave, confident 
that the seed he had sown would fructify in time, was 
wise enough not to insist further at present, deter; 
mining to absent himself for a couple of days under 
pretence of seeing after his prot^is^ but in reality to 
leave the family time to discuss among themselves the 
plan he had suggested. 

On his return he founds as he expected, that his 
words had produced the desired effect. He was re- 
ceived with reviving warmth, and his further advice 
was asked, it being known that he had once before 
tampered successfully with a case of this kind; and 
yielding to his representations, they agreed to transfer 
their afflicted relation to the lunatic asylum at E . 

Palgrave conducted the negotiations with his friend 
the doctor of that establishment, and accompanied the 
unhappy father and son on their journey thither; 
when, having recommended the latter to the good 
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doctor's especial care, and seen to his comfort as far 
as he was able, he returned to Adlersdorf with a light 
heart, for he had once more been useful, having 
rendered the young females of the Walthers family a 
greater service than they were themselves aware of. 
And whenever he was conscious of having done a good 
turn to anyone, he felt a glow of pleasure which 
no passing triumph of mere worldly vanity could 
awaken. 

Having imparted what consolation he could to poor 
Mrs. Walthers, with the assurance that an apartment 
would be always ready to receive her at the establish- 
ment at E , he took a final leave of the family, 

and again revolved in his mind the momentous ques- 
tion, what he should do with himself. 

St. Petersburg, Naples, Berlin, Vienna, were equally 
attractive in opposite ways and directions ; so evenly 
balanced, indeed, were their respective allurements, 
that, as usual, he found it impossible to decide between 
them. Remain where he was, however, he could no 
longer. He would take the eilwagen to the nearest 
railway station ; as to the line of route, he would leave 
all that to chance, and chance determined the matter 
in a way he little anticipated. 

Going to Steinheim to take leave of the children, 
he found Eva looking pensive, even sad. He pressed 
her with questions as to the cause of this humour, 
which did not seem natural to her, without elidting an 
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explanation, until the old woman said she believed it 
was all owing to a melodrama she had recently seen 
performed at the theatre. It represented a poor 
orphan^ who, after many vicissitudes, discovered, or 
was discovered by, her feimily, and seemed to make a 
deep impression on the young girl. Indeed, since 
that night she had continually tried to elicit from her 
(the old woman) details concerning her own fate and 
family, to Adam's great disgust ; he always endeavour- 
ing to scold her out of the notion, without success. 

^' When she first began to speak about all this to 
me," the old dame continued, '^ I shook my head, and, 
guided by my experience of life, which you know, sir, 
is the wisdom of us simple folks, said : ' My poor child, 
wherever there is mystery you may be sure it covers 
more evil than good. Most secrets are sad ; I never 
knew one turn out joyful in my life. No ; you may 
depend upon it, my poor girl, it's of no use dreaming 
you are going to be laid up in silks and velvets, like 
the poor orphan in the play.' 

« 

" * Ah, yes,' said Adam ; ' I know she'ld like to be 
as rich as Mr. Palgrave, and as grand.' 

" ' Is it so, Eva ?' I said, • I should be sorry to 
think you proud and ambitious ; for women cannot be 
too meek and lowly of spirit.' 

" * No r Eva said ; * but, if 1 were rich, we should 
go where he goes, whether he would or no.' 

"*To what end?' I asked. 
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" * I don't know/ she answered, her thoughtful eye 
resting on vacancy, whilst, as it seemed, she strove 
inwardly to scrutinize and understand her motive for 
the desire. 

" ' Then why speak you don't know what ?' I said ; 
*we should never speak but of what we are clear 
about/ 

" * True,' she murmured, dreamily, still seeking the 
clue she could not find. Depend upon it, sir, there's 
something strange about that girl ; I can't tell what — 
she's so difierent from our town children — her forest 
training, I suppose ; I can't make her out at all. 
Adam, too> is odd at times; it seems unnatural, 
but, young as he is, he is wonderfully jealous of that 
girl." 

This trait in the boy's character had not escaped 
Palgrave's observation ; indeed, it had often afibrded 
him much amusement. He had overheard some by- 
talk between the two children bearing reference to 
himself, which convinced him that even he was an 
object of uneasiness to Adam. 

" You see he is come back as I told you he would," 
Eva had said. 

" Yes, but he'll go again ; you think too much of 
him, Eva," Adam had replied. " He'll neither stay 
with us nor let us stay with him, because we don't 
belong to him. But I will never leave you, Eva, nor 
you me ; we belong to each other." 
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Palgrave^ who knew nothing of children, their at- 
tachments, their antipathies, thought the exclusive 
nature of this affection extriaordinary in one so young, 
and now began to fear that it would colour the boy's 
whole existence. He had not, of course, revealed to 
the children, or to the woman to whom he had en- 
trusted them, any portion of their real history, or the 
crimes that darkened their cradles. Eva was as yet 
ignorant of the manner in which she had lost her pa- 
rents ; nor had he thought it necessary to throw any 
light on Meynard's real character, which could have 
answered no purpose of justice, and would only have 
inflicted an ineffaceable stain on the unoffending boy. 

All was darkness, therefore, in Eva's mind on that 
subject ; and, doubtless, she had built, as most chil- 
dren ignorant of their parentage are apt to do, many a 
bright and baseless fabric, which one word from his 
lips would suffice to crumble to dust 

Certes, it was not as the daughter of humble Jews 
seeking a precarious existence in a foreign land and 
distant clime, and the foster-child of a quondam high- 
wayman, that her imagination painted the position she 
was to hold in the world. But Palgrave suspected not 
the wild vagaries of her fancy ; he suspected not the 
depth and energy which every feeling, every thought, 
every hope, assumed in that glowing young breast. 

Himself rather of a pensive than an ardent temper, 
he had no clue to Eva's nature ; but merely taking her 
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words for what they implied, or seemed to imply, he 
never sought beyond them for any hidden meaning; 
but every word she spoke welled from the depth of her 
being, and to a close observer would have betrayed an 
earnest intention, a passionate longing, or a strong 
emotion. 

The silent woods, the lonely rivers, the murderer's 
gloomy hut, had left their impress upon her spirit. 
Solitude had stamped its mark upon her. She was 
lofty and sad, deep and true. But no one understood 
her, for she had not the gift of being, nor the desire to 
be communicative ; none but little Adam, who read in 
her lustrous eyes every thought as it floated by. 

She now, howeyer, took heart to ask Palgrave if she 
was truly so utterly friendless ; if there were none in 
the world upon whom she had any claims of blood. 

" Why, really, my dear child," Palgrave answered 
in some embarrassment, ^' having had no acquaintance 
with you or Mr. Meynard before I met you in yonder 
wood, I find your question rather difficult to answer. 
But do you so much feel the want of friends under the 
roof of this kind soul ? I should be sorry to think so." 

Eva hung her head. 

" What you ask, Eva, is the more childish," said the 
old woman, ** that you may be quite sure, if your 
benefactor knew anything to your advantage, he would 
long since have told it to you, as it would have been 
his duty to do." 
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'^ But perhaps in his papers/' £v8 insisted, " there 
may be something about me ?" 

" But everything was robbed," put in Adam. 

" True," said Eva with discouragement, f* but surely 
in America some trace might be found ?" 

Palgrave was much embarrassed. He would not 
darken the lives of these young people by revealing 
to them their secret history, still less would he scare 
away the motherly sympathies of their old protectress, 
by revelations which, according to the prejudices of 
her class and country, would have disgusted her 
equally with them both ; perhaps terminated all her 
good offices. Indeed he wondered she had not, with 
the German perspicacity in such matters, read Eva's 
secret at a glance ; for hers was the glowing, dark, de- 
cided beauty of Judith, such as the old Italian paint- 
ers depict her ; he thought- he had seldom seen the 
national type more strongly marked than in this young 
girl. 

He turned to Adam with the same inquiring gaze ; 
but the mark of Cain was not stamped on his mild 
brow and uncharacterized face. He seemed rather 
to belong to the kin of Abel ; and his heart warmed 
towards the unfortunate child, as he thought how ne- 
cessary it was to guard his secret. Under this impress 
sion he said : 

" My dear children, I know not how many relations 
you may possibly have scattered about the world ; but 
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relations and friends are two things. As to friends, 
why need you seek them ? What do you require of 
them ? Have you not me ? You will scarcely find a 
truer one." 

" Nay, but," put in the old woman, her curiosity 
probably roused by this little discussion, "they may 
have rich relations in America ; it would be easy for 
good Mr. Palgrave when he writes home to speak to 
his friends about them." 

" I know," Eva said, " when Adam's father had been 
too long alone over his wine, he used to drop strange 
hints about my right to some wealth or other." 

Palgrave left the house much chafed at Eva's in- 
sistance, which be tmjustly attributed to the avidity of 
her race, and her dislike to absolute dependence on 
him, which, however natural and proper in a young 
girl, did not flatter him. T 

In the course of a long, solitary walk in the woods, 
however, during which he turned the matter over and 
over again in his mind, the question assumed another 
shape. 

True it was that these children were of so mean an 
origin, that their relations did not seem worth claiming ; 
but such in after-time might not be their own senti- 
ments. The Jews, especially, were a thriving, hard- 
working people ; there were few families among them 
in which comparative wealth had not accumulated. It 
might be that among Eva's relations, humble though 
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they were, some one might be discovered whose circum- 
stances would repay the trouble of seeking him. 

The thought then occurred to him, that Eva was 
without proper female guidance and female sympathy ; 
for the old. woman with whom she lived could scarcely 
be companionable with one so young ; and that his age 
and sex would shortly prove a bar to his efficiency as 
her protector. He had learned in Paris, what danger 
there is in braving public opinion. The world would 
not be slow in passing censure upon the tie that bound 
them together, innocent though it was. It might even 
one day, for aught he knew, interfere with some plan 
or wish which he might form for his own happiness. 

Yes, Eva had pointed out the right path ; and even 
though her relations were poor, if they were strictly 
honourable, it would be safer for her, and more con- 
venient to himself, to place her with them, than to 
allow her to live on in her present isolation. He couhl 
then, if necessary, assist her as efficiently as now, 
though less directly. 

He tried to call to mind all the details of Meynard's 
last moments, and among them the remembrance of 
the pocket-book he had picked up in the chamber of 
death, and remitted to the young lawyer, presented 
itself. He would see what could be made of it. 

Thus had Eva accomplished what was certainly 

farthest from her wishes, namely, the loosening of the 

bond between herself and her young protector. 

o2 
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As to Adam^ Palgrave did not even give him a 
thought. If the child had respectable relations in 
America, which might be the case through his per- 
haps honest mother, it was not worth while to claim them 
at present. Such a course might indeed altogether im- 
pede his future career. The freer genius was the 
better. Besides, about him Palgrave felt no personal 
embarrasmcnt ; but, on the contrary, quite equal to 
the task of guiding, so as to launch him safely upon 
life. 

Turning his steps to the residence of the young 
lawyer whom he had employed in what that youth 
jocosely called " the affair of Meynard's succession," 
he now demanded the pocket-book, and expressed a 
wish to examine its contents with him. 

This was a matter of some trouble. At first the 
lawyer could not remember having received a pocket- 
book in trust. Then, when prevailed upon to look for 
it, he thought it of no importance whatever ; and when 
at last forthcoming and examined, it was found to 
contain nothing but what he remembered to have seen 
in it, namely, the certificate of Eva's humble birth and 
a long letter in Hebrew which neither he nor the 
lawyer could read. 

An old Jew in the \dllage being called in to their 
assistance, its contents were, however, soon made known 
to them. 

It seemed to have been writen by a very intimate 
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friend in Europe, though apparently not a relation. It 
chided some one gently for being too speculative, too 
bold in staking his all, capital and credit, on one 
venture, and such a venture too — it was a sheer tempt- 
ing of fate I 

What that venture might have been they were left; 
to conjecture. Palgrave, however, supposed it must 
have been the unlucky purchase of those diamonds 
which had made the foundation of Meynard's ill- 
gotten wealth; he, therefore, had a clearer insight 
into the contents of the letter than his two companions. 

The writer then went on to give a satisfactory 

account of the absentee's friends and relations in 

Europe, but few of them being named, as cousin such 

and such an one of such and such a place, or uncle so 

and so of such another. These few names and ad- 
dresses, however, Palgrave carefully inscribed in his 

pocket-book, in which he also placed the original letter 
together with the other document, resolving to go in 
quest of these people. If their protection could prove 
available to his protSgie he would lay her claims before 
them, if otherwise they should never hear of her exis- 
tence ; and with these views he prepared for his 
departure from Adlersdorf and its vicinity. ' 

His way lying through Steinheim, be stopped to take 
leave of the children. 

" I go, Eva," he said, " to seek your relations as 
you desire. If I am successful in finding them, you 
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will probably be removed hence : but you must not 
buoy yourself up with too confident hopes, for my 
efibrts to discover them may after all be fruitless." 

Eva's eyes rapidly filled with tears; for she now 
began to feel that she had not acted wisely in allowing 
her protector to believe that she was weary of his kind- 
ness ; but it was too late to undeceive him, nor would 
she have known how to do it 

" Well," said the old woman, " I wish you all 
success, honoured sir, in this enterprise of yours ; for 
Eve'chen is getting too big and too pretty for so young 
and so handsome a protector as yourself." 

Palgrave felt it was high time to carry out his 
project. 

Scarcely had the carriage rolled away than Eva 
turned in great alarm to the old woman. 

" What could you mean, good mother ? — what 
though I find a host of relations, I should not quit Mr. 
Palgrave for them." 

" Ay, but you would though, of course." 

" But I won't go to strangers," said Eva impetu- 
ously. 

" Perhaps one would consult your will and pleasure 
in the matter," said the old woman, who began to be 
vexed with herself for having so foolishly promoted, as 
she thought, an inquiry by which she might lose her 
profitiible charges. 
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^^ If Eve'chen find relations, will they take me along 
with her ?" Adam asked. 

" How can I tell ?" answered the old woman sharply; 
^' I should say no, since you don't happen to be brother 
and sister, which I certainly did think you were at the 
beginning, as did everyone else, I fancy ; but of course 
Mr. Palgraye must know best" 

" I thought my relations were near the Red River 
at Sycamora, where we lived so long," said Eva, sor- 
rowfully. " I never dreamed of seeking them here in 
Germany." 

" I surely thought you were an American bom," 
said the old woman ; '^ but again I say Mr. Palgrave 
must know best." 

From that day forth Eva never broached the subject 
unless it were secretly to Adam ; but both the children 
had an anxiety at heart which poisoned all their joys, 
the terror of what might be about to overtake them ; 
Adam dreading to lose Eva — Eva to lose Adam and 
Palgrave together. 
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CHAPTER n. 

One of the Jews of whom Palgrave was in quest, lived 
in a long straggling village, situate in one of the most 
beautiful parts of the Bergstrass ; him, therefore, being 
nearer than the others to his point of departure, he 
sought first. 

On entering the neat, little rural inn of the place? 
he made inquiries after a certain Aaron Meyer, who he 
had reason to believe inhabited the village. The host 
professed to know him well : " A rich man," he said ; 
" had lent money to half the villagers." 

" A usurer — eh ?" 

" Well, sir, I suppose that's his trade." 

^' But what is he besides ? He is not a mere money 
lender, I imagine ?" 

" Why no, not exactly — he has a farm, and a fine 
one too, which he gets worked by Christian lads." 

" Is he considered a good man ?" 

" Umph ! — that's rather a diflicult question to answer, 
sir — ^the Jews are not liked in our parts ; perhaps just 
because the whole of our lands and goods come gradu- 
ally into their hai^ds. Acre after acre, cow after cow 
drop into their maws sooner or later, and that you see, 
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sir, makes people look shy at 'em. Every good-looking 
house throughout the neighbourhood belongs to them — 
no wonder either, when one thinks of what they filch 
from the poor. And not the poor only — they have 
their fingers in every man's profits. The burgher and 
the peasant, nay, for that matter, the noble himself, are 
more or less in their talons — ^they have a gripe on 
every man's neck in the shape of some mortgage or 
other. Ah, sir, it's a sad race I" 

Palgrave had often thought that the hatred of the 
Germans to the Jews, was chiefly based on pecuniary 
transactions and contentions. But though a dabbler in 
usury, as all his race were to a certain extent, this man 
might not be bad at bottom, and he determined to see 
him. 

The duty he had taken upon himself was not alto- 
gether pleasant ; but he was resolved to go through 
with it. There were but three individuals named in 
the letter — two Meyers (Eva's name was Meyer), and 
one Levy, the name of her mother. These were the 
only individuals sending personal greetings to her 
parents, therefore his task would not be of long 
duration. 

Guided by the instructions of mine host, he took his 
way up the principal street. It was a balmy summer 
evening. The sun was setting behind the hills that 
rose beyond the village, tinged now witli a purple hue* 
Down the middle of the street bubbled a small stream, 

o3 
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in which children, ducks, and geese innumerable were 
disporting themselves, looking as calmly, ruminatingly 
happy, and keeping up as good fellowship as though 
each and all, according to their degree, felt the blessing 
that lay on that happy summer eve. 

The blond heads of the children, on which the sun 
seemed to impress a parting kiss, dotted the scene, 
here, there, and everywhere. On every dungheap 
beside the cottage doors, on every cart half-drawn 
under the shed, far down the street, wading the brooki 
they clustered in groups, in various stages of dishabille, 
the youngest in their night-shirts, cUmbing, paddling, 
and rolling about 

On the threshold of each cottage door fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers were enjoying their evening pipe in 
contented repose, whilst the matrons and young girls 
were going to and fro with loads of fresh grass gathered 
for the cattle, or with measured step with pails of water 
on their heads, drawn from the brook or some near 
fountain. A grave, quiet-looking set they were, but 
seemed cheerfrd after their own sober fashion. 

It was a smiling, blissful scene, and ever and anon 
Palgrave paused by the way to engrave it on his 
memory by a long look. 

At length he stopped before the tall, red-painted 
gates of an important-looking farm-building. They 
were closed and fastened ; and yielded to no effort of 
his to open them. As he stood considering how to ob- 
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tain an entrance, an elderly man, leaning out of one of 
the windows nearest the gate, with a pipe in his mouth, 
called out to him in not the most encouraging of tones, 
demanding his business. 

" I wish to speak with Mr. Aaron Meyer." 

'* That's me," said the old man, retaining, however, 
his cotton nightcap on his head, and his pipe in his 
mouth, and seemingly not over-anxious to show his 
visitor any unnecessary civility, contenting himself with 
eyeing him from his comfortable post. 

Presently, however, according to the invariable 
custom of the German Jew, he began to fire a volley 
of questions at him — who was he ? — whence came he ? 
how long meant he to say ? &c., (&c., which Palgrave, 
well acquainted with the infirmity of the race, answered 
with perfect good humour ; the more readily, perhaps, 
that he preferred standing out in the delightful evening 
air to entering that dark and, to all appearance, dirty 
interior. But at length he observed with ill-suppressed 
merriment : 

" You have asked me almost every question under 
the sun, except the important one, the nature of my 
business with you." 

" Oh, we are sure always to come to that," said the 
Jew quietly, " and I can better judge of your little 
business, when I know something about yourself." 

" Then do you think you know enough of me by 
this time ? Can I enter upon my little business ?" 
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" Wait a bit, don't be in a hurry. Are you recom- 
nieuded to me by anyone ? Not likely ; I know no 
one over the Atlantic." 

" And yet I bring you news of some friends of yours 
from America." 

The Jew eyed him sharply. 

*• Friends of mine ?" he said, " not that I know of." 

^' Recall a little the memories of the past Can you 
remember none of your name and blood who wandered 
out to that distant part of the world ?" 

'^ I once had a cousin out there, but we have not 
heard of him so long that we believe him to be 
dead." 

" Dead in truth," Palgrave observed, " but he left a 
child." 

" Possibly," said the Jew, coldly ; " when he went 
out he had one child, a daughter ; the people were 
young, they may have had more children since, for 
aught I know ; but what of that?" 

" Well ; I bring you greetings from that young girl." 

" All very good ; but I don't know her." 

" But what if she were desirous of visiting her rela- 
tions?" 

To this the Jew made no reply ; but called out in a 
shrill voice to some females, who hastened to obey 
his call, presenting at the window two meagre visages 
looking scarcely less antiquated than his own. 

After exchanging a few words with their father (for 
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they stood in the relatioii of father and daughters) these 
damsels pointed out to the venerable old gentleman the 
propriety of opening his gates to his young visitor, and 
inviting him to enter the house. But when, after having 
crossed a very untidy farmyard, Palgrave stood in a 
low-roofed, fusty room, where implements of agricul- 
ture and cookery, and articles of the toilette lay 
scattered about pell-mell, he did not think he had 
gained by change of situation. 

The old Jew offered him a chair, and took a seat 
opposite to him, after carefully dusting it with his 
sleeve, a precaution which enlightened Palgrave, who 
proceeded to imitate his example, not, however, with 
his coat sleeve, but making use of his cambric handker- 
chief for the purpose ; a little article of finery which he 
immediately perceived greatly excited the attention, 
and to a certain degree commanded the respect, of his 
host and his daughters. 

" So you bring us greetings from our cousin's 
orphan," resumed the old man ; '^ I am heartily glad to 
hear she is alive ; and she wants to come here to visit 
her own people, does she ? Now, that's all very well — 
a very right and proper feeling. If she has money it 
will do ; but if she has no money, which is, I take it, 
the most likely presumption of the two, why in that 
case I don't much see what she would do among us 
here in Europe. I think she is more likely to make 
money where she is." 
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^^ She may, perhaps, hope to find a home among her 
relations." 

" Certainly, certainly," said Meyer, " I, for one, 
could never refuse one of my own people sup and 
shelter. But I am not a rich man. Even with me she 
must earn her own maintenance, if, as I suppose, she 
have no money. You see, in my house every one 
works, and works hard ; even myself and my daughters. 
We cannot aflTord to be idle here." 

" In that case the world belies you, that is, this village 
world ; you are said to be rich," observed Palgrave. 

^^ It may please them to say so ; it affords them an 
excuse to trouble me in every possible manner. You 
see, the people here are very unfair. They are always 
in want of money ; they tease, tease, flatter, and fawn ; 
and after they have obtained from me what they want 
when they could get it from no one else, then they turn 
upon me — say that I, and the like of me, despoil them 
of everything : is it not so ?" 

" I have no great acquaintance with this part of the 
country," answered Palgrave, evasively. 

" Well, all over Germany it is about the same 
story," said the old Jew, peevishly. " The peasant is 
bitten with the land possession mania. Land he must 
have, be it never so little. But as he has no ready 
money to buy even that little, he comes and pesters me, 
or the like of me, to lend him enough to purchase the 
one or two acres, as it may be, on which he grows pota- 
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toes for his family ; or, perhaps, keeps a cow, which 
cow he has no more money to pay for than he had to 
pay for the land, but comes again to me, or, it may be, 
borrows it of a friend of mine. Then he goes and 
lives comfortably enough, feeding on the produce of 
that land and the milk of that cow which are not his, 
and thinks no more of me or my friend. And when, in 
the course of time, we get weary of feeding people gra- 
tuitously who are nothing to us, and take measures to 
get back our own property, the whole community cries 
out at us as if we were robbing them." 

" The peasant is then everywhere improvident ?" 

"No, sir, — improvidence is not so much his sin, 
as vanity — the vanity of proprietorship to which he has 
no right." 

" What do you mean by no right ?" exclaimed 
Palgrave, in some surprise; for he knew the Jews 
were all levellers at heart 

" 1 mean just what I say, sir. When a man can't 
pay for his bit of land, when he has not saved up 
enough money to buy a cow, he has no right to possess 
the one or the other. For buying them on credit is 
but preparing the way for a hopeless struggle. Not 
all his labour, not his most strenuous exertions can 
ever get him free of this growing debt ; whilst an 
illness, an unforeseen accident utterly ruins him ; 
whereas the same amount of labour bestowed on 
other people's land would ensure him a competence. 
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and, rightly considered, more independence and respect 
But that's the way in Germany ; nor is it confined to 
the peasantry. From high to low most possessions are 
held on the tenure of debt and difficulty. But the 
love of independence is growing so strong among the 
peasantry, that whilst proprietors are wanting hands in 
farms and fabrics, you will see the roads infested with 
vagabonds and beggars; and in the villages people 
who prefer starving in their hovels to working for daily 
pay. One's sympathy for such folk cannot be very 
great," said old Aaron, shaking his head. 

'^ Governments should make voidable such loans as 
those you speak of. The people could not then possess 
land on such ruinous conditions, — ruinous, it would 
seem, not only to themselves^ but to the agriculture of 
the country." ^ 

"It were not an unwise law for the people," old 
Aaron observed, " but we need not fear to see it ever 
promulgated : — no, no — we are too much wanted in 
high quarters for that I But from what I have said, 
you will understand that my substance is rather in the 
hands of other people than in my own, and that with 
the best will in the world I can't offer my little cousin 
unconditional hospitality." 

" But in what way do you think Eva could make 
herself useful to you ?" 

" Eva is her name, is it ? — very well, — a good name. 
How could she make herself useful? why, in many 
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ways-^how do my daughters make themselyes useful ? 
She may help to churn, fodder the cattle, occasionally 
do a little needlework when it is wanted. Say I not 
well, my lambs ?" he continued, addressing the weird 
sisters, who nodded their heads in mute assent. There's 
plenty of work to be done in an establishment like this, 
I promise you — no room for useless mouths, but plenty 
for active hands." 

" Well," said Palgrave, rising, " I'll write all you 
have said to your cousin, and see what she'll think of 
it When I have described her relations accurately to 
her, my task will be done." 

'^ But you have not told us," one of the damsels at 
last took upon herself to say, ^^ whether our cousin is 
poor, or in comfortable circumstances." 

" When I return," said Palgrave, a little revolted 
at this characteristic insistance on what to his interlo- 
cutors seemed the vital point, — "when I return I'll 
tell you all about her." 

" As you please — as you please," said Meyer. " I 
have told you my views and notions, and I will repeat 
them. If Eva has money she won't nnd it difficult to 
be treated like a young princess in her native land ; — 
if she have none her relations offer her honourable 
labour, and I don't see what a reasonable child can 
desu-e more." 

Palgrave hurried from the house, glad to regain the 
sweet evening air^ and fully determined that Eve'chen 
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should hear nothing of these people. For he well 
knew what the old Jew meant by honourable labour ; 
and if he did not, the abominable filth that encumbered 
the premises would have enabled him to divine it. 
All that must be cleared away some day, and no doubt 
Eva would aid in the work. The cowshed, pigsty, and 
poultry-yard would be her especial care, whilst the 
lean cousins enjoyed a sort of sinecure indoors. 

Though after all, thought he, as he ascended the 
heights above the village, and looked down on the 
crests of neighbouring hills that seemed like the waves 
of some Titan sea arrested there for ever — after all, she 
is of their stock, not much improved, perhaps, by having 
been the foster-child of a bandit, a common highway- 
man. — Yet I have not the heart to abandon her to 
such as they. I cannot consign her, with her artistic 
aspirations, to the cowshed and the pigsty. No — ^I 
must see these other people — who knows ? — the Meyer 

of the commercial town of B may be less imcouth 

than the Meyer of this village farm. 

He did not, however, quit that vicinity without 
having visited castle and glen, and committing many a 
souvenir of the locality to his sketch-book. When he 
once more took to the road it was, it must be owned, 
with but little hope of discovering anything to Eva's 
advantage. 

Six hours on the railway, and he arrived at B . 

Again his first inquiry was after a Meyer of that place. 
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The breed was numerous, his host informed him. 
There were Meyers in every street, — jewellers, agents, 
money-changers, and what not 

Palgrave wished to speak with a Solomon Meyer. 

The host could not say how many Solomon Meyers 
there were in that city. However, there was a young 
Jew of that name not far from the hotel, who had just 
succeeded to his father's business ;'he was living with 
his young sister, and driving a thriving trade, like all 
the other Meyers. 

Palgrave, thinking these young people were more 
likely to have the milk of human kindness in them 
than the elders of the tribe, took his way to them 
forthwith under the direction of his host. 

He found the young jeweller looking very smart 
indeed, with an emerald pin in his cravat, and a large 
diamond ring on his finger. 

He was at first received with much obsequiousness, 
which was changed for an air of haughty nonchalance 
the moment he made known his errand. Neither the 
young Jew nor his wasp-like waisted sister pretended 
to deny having heard of their cousins in America; but 
both agreed very strenuously in recommending them 
to stay there, there being little or nothing to be done 
in Europe now. 

Palgrave, with a smile, inferred from appearances 
that Mr. Meyer's affairs were not desperately in- 
volved. 
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Mr. Meyer, with an elegant twist of his moustache, 
observed that, doubtless, if he had in hand all the 
moneys due to him, or hoped eyer to have, then he 
should have but little to complain of. " If I were to 
show you my books," he continued, with gravity, per- 
ceiving the smile of incredulity that hovered on Pal- 
grave's lips, " you would be convinced of the truth of 
what I say. Enter any salon in this city, and you will 
see my jewelry glittering on most of the fair bosoms 
there. I say mine advisedly ; for I shall consider the 
wearers their owners only on the day they pay me for 
them. I could point out to you fair ladies of high 
degree, who attempt to pay me by monthly instalments 
for sets of pearls and diamonds of great value, which 
they wear night after night, but in so doing barely 
cover the interest of the capital. You look incre- 
dulous ; but it would not be difficult for me to prove 
to you that such is the fact." 

" I own I am amazed," said Palgrave, " that you 
consent to sell on such terms." 

*' If I sold only to the provident, those who only 
buy what they can afford to pay for, I might as well 
shut up shop at once ; it is only on the extravagant 
and the unprincipled that we can hope to live." 

^' The gay world is meaner than I thought it," said 
Palgrave ; " but do you transact no other or better 
affairs than such as these ?" 

" Certainly ; but they throw no better light upon 
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our customers. A minor Sovereign — ^there is no lack 
of such in Germany — will order a dozen snuff-boxes 
or so. He will bargain for diamonds of the least pos- 
sible size, cheapening them because he takes them 
by the dozen or the score, as the case may be, like 
a regular tradesman, or his agent does it for him. 
Not Jong after they come gliding back into our shop, 
offered for sale by the several counsellors and other 
high dignitaries who have just received them. It is 
absurd to think that scarcely a fortnight elapses be- 
tween our delivering them and receiving them back 
again ; it is a thing we calculate upon." 

" But you purchase them as old wares ?" 

" Are we not obliged to pay ready money for the 
box whose payment is still due to us ?" 

" Which box you sell again to the same Sovereign 
at the very next opportunity ? — ^but I am penetrating 
too deeply into the secrets of the trade." 

" All I can say, sir, is," said the young man, " that 
we poor Jews do not often act towards our creditors 
as meanly as we are treated by our debtors." 

" Wherever I go," Palgrave remarked, " I hear of 
nothing but debtor and creditor: German life seems 
to be made up of those ingredients." 

" You may say that," returned the jeweller. " Now 
the proprietor of this house in which I have hired a 
few rooms besides my shop is neither poor nor disre- 
putable ; but he borrowed money at ^ high percentage 
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to buy the ground it stands on ; he borrowed more 
money to build it ; he has on it more than one mort- 
gage, and I don't think a stone of it literally and truly 
belongs to him. That's the way here, sir; I don't 
think there are many houses held on other tenure in 
this good city." 

" But the day of payment must come at last?" 
"It may last a life long — people are content to 
leave their money on what they consider good security. 
Credit is everything, sir — credit — credit, we could not 
get along at all without it." 

Palgrave thought it quite useless to press Eva's 
claims upon a ybung gentleman so well versed in 
the mysteries of debtor and creditor; and promising 
to report to the young girl how discouraging matters 
were in Europe, departed with the resolution to speak 
to his prot4g4e as little of her to^ as of her country 
cousin. 
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CHAPTER m. 

« 

In the first moments of the ill success of his endea- 
vours to procure Eva a respectable home, Palgrave 
was so down-hearted that he debated with himself if it 
were worth while proceeding further in so hopeless a 
search. It is probable that he would have given it up 
in despair, but that the town of N , where the third- 
named relation redded is one of the classical towns 
of Germany, in which art and commerce struggle for 
pre-eminence. He had not yet seen it, and here was 
an opportunity not to be neglected. If this last chance 
were to prove favourable it would be a great advan- 
tage for Eva to dwell in a place where art was held in 
such estimation. It was, therefore, after all, with 
more elation than he had experienced on his visits 
to the two Meyers, a name with which he was heartily 
disgusted, that he journeyed towards the city where 
Levi resided. 

« 

"Change of name bodes change of fortune," he 
thought. 

Arrived at N he lost no time in making his 

customary inquiries. He was answered with prompti- 
tude. 
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Herr Levi 1 — everybody knew Herr Levi ; no 
foreigner visited the town without going to Herr 
Levi — the richest man in the city — "strange though, 
very strange indeed — won't always sell, sir, unless he 
takes a fancy to his customer." 

Indeed Palgrave now remembered to have heard 
when he was at Heidelberg of the well-known anti- 
quary of N . He was said to be a man of 

eccentric habits and whims, but old and solitary. He 
might like the notion of having his young cousin near 
him in his declining years ; and it was not without a 
growing hope that this relation might prove more 
satisfactory than the two others that he turned his 
steps towards his domicile. 

The house of the antiquary was itself an antiquity 
in its way ; and with its strange chimney-stacks, old 
carved stone window-frames, fantastic projections, and 
grotesque balconies, almost as interesting a relic of 
past days as their rich r^resentatives within it. 

Palgrave was amazed at the breadth and depth of 
the building, and thought it must in old times have 
been one of the imperial palaces. The ancient halls, 
subdivided and transformed into so many store-rooms, 
were filled with articles of virtu and antiquarian re- 
search. 

On entering and looking around him, his eye en- 
countered everywhere rich suits of armour, ancient 
weapons and utensils, many of which were to him of 
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unknown utility. Great disorder seemed to reign 
here, however. Etruscan vases, old drinking-goblets, 
o£ exquisite form and design or artistically painted 
and emblazoned, lay about among culverins, old 
muskets with inlaid stocks, ancient scimitars ; in short, 
every sort of weapon from the Indian arrow to the 
rough morgenstem and battle-axe of the Teuton* 

Here too the slow development of modern art, 
letters, and science might be followed step by step, 
in music, early manuscripts, richly painted missals, 
and in a collection of engravings, comprising as it 
were the whole line of succession in that art, from 
the crude efforts of the fifteenth to the finished pro* 
ductions of the nineteenth century* Even the sucpe&- 
sive caprices of fashion might here be traced through 
their gradual transformations. The pointed, upturned 
shoe of the fourteenth century ; the buff coat of the 
sixteenth ; the ruff of the seventeenth ; the broidered 
glove, the jewelled fork, all lay here side by side — 
so many land-marks of the passage of the great 
European family along the high-road of time. 

Palgrave, who had in him much of the stuff that 
makes an antiquary, was much interested in all he 
saw ; and he had leisure enough to indulge his fancy 
to his heart's content, old Levi being engaged with an 
English gentleman and lady, who were bargaining for 
some old pictures. He^ therefore, walked unheeded 
among the treasure^, thus laid open to his inspection. 

VOL. in. D 
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But the possessor of all those treasures, inestimable 
in point of art, and which must commercially haye 
represented a large capital, was perhaps the most re- 
markable object in the place. 

His form, evidently once tall and muscular, was 
shriyelled and sunken with age. His snow-white hair 
hung rather wildly about a face which, like the rest of 
his individuality, seemed dried and parched by time ; 
its most striking feature being two coal-black eyes, yet 
glowing in their deep orbits, a bright emanation of the 
undying flame within. 

As Palgrave gazed on him, the man and his belong- 
ings somehow brought to his mind the legendary 
Ahasuerus, the eternal wanderer, permitted, as it were, 
to rest at last in this old city, in the midst of the tokens 
and remembrances he had gathered together in the 
course of centuries. 

His mind, which obviously retained all its pristine 
power, seemed stored with the lore of ages. Palgrave 
listened with increasing interest to his explanations as 
he descanted on the various schools of painting, detail- 
ing the characteristics of their different masters, and 
showing the tokens by which their original works may 
be known; then, the Englishman examining with in- 
terest some old violins, passing to the discussion of 
those instruments, naming their makers and dates, and 
pointing out to him the signs of their authenticity. 
Then came the turn of the weapons, vases, manu- 
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scripts, &c., in the reyiew of which he showed no less 
erudition than on the two former subjects. 

Palgrave insensibly drew nearer ; but the English- 
man was bent on making purchases of magnitude, 
which could not be completed in one visit, and his 
time being limited that morning, he and his lady now 
withdrew, leaving Palgraye in undisturbed communi« 
cation with the old man. He felt, however, somewhat 
embarrassed in what manner to introduce his subject ; 
and seemed absorbed in the examination of a coat of 
mail, whilst in reality he was turning over in his mind 
how to explain the object of his visit For this was 
Eva's last chance. It seemed a good one, and he 
would not risk it awkwardly. 

"Is there anything you would please to desire?" 
the old Jew inquired, advancing towards him. 

"Not that I am aware of," answered Palgrave, 
somewhat vacantly. 

" Tou are then an amateur of antiquities, and 
have honoured my shop with a mere visit of inspec- 
tion T 

" Not that, precisely," Palgrave answered, with in- 
creasing embarrassment. 

The Jew fixed on him a long, penetrating look, that 
seemed as though it would search him through and 
through; but apparently not finding the clue he 
wanted, he removed his eyes from the youth's coun- 
tenance to a rusty dagger he held in his hand. 

o2 
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" I see you care not for these things/' he said, *' you 
are no antiquary/* 

As Palgrave had not positively disclaimed the quali- 
6cation^ he was rather surprised at being so suddenly 
deprived of it by an utter stranger. Bah ! he thou^t, 
the whole tribe has a hawk's eye for a customer ; it 
follows, of course, that they can distinguish between 
one who is, and one who is not, likely to prove such at 
a glance. 

"And yet," he replied, "I can well imagine that 
antiquarian research may gradually gain a hold on any 
one, him especially who has cause to quarrel with the 
every-day world, for it opens another world to him, and 
must afford him some relief." 

"Every pursuit whatever," observed the old Jew, 
" may prove a Lethe to those who can embrace it with 
ardour. I have often had occasion to wonder at the 
languor and the hopelessness which some people suffer 
to creep over them, when God has lavished such choice 
treasures upon his ungrateful creatures, as well in the 
inner world of their own souls, as in the external one 
that surrounds them. Life is so inexpressibly rich; 
and yet man contrives so often to find it empty and 

19) 

" The emptiness and poverty are then of his own 
nature," Palgrave remarked. 
Old Levi shrugged his shoulders. 
"One half of the people of this world," he said. 
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^'pass by its rarest flowers without becoming conscious 
of bloom or scent I have often laughed at those who 
&ncy that wealth, rank, youth, and beauty can alone 
ensure happiness or enjoyment. I have seen all the 
four combined yawning on silken couches, and be- 
thought me that the chamois hunter on his slippery and 
giddy path; the old book-worm, surrounded by his 
dusty pile ; the artist, alone with his emotions, knew 
more of life's keen delight, than those so-called 
favourites of fortune." 

As Palgrave listened, the conviction stole upon him 
that if he could but awaken an interest for Eva in this 
old man's breast, he could not desire a mor^proper 
person to whom to confide her. 

^^You speak, doubtless, from experience,!! he said, 
looking round the room. 

^^ Ay, that do I," old Levi answered with a smile. 
^* In spite of my great age, and though locked up, as 
it were, year in year out, in these vaulted chambers, 
I'll be bound I have known more enjoyment than half 
of those brilliant butterflies who, I doubt not, look 
down with pity or scorn on the old grub of whom 
tliey would be amazed to learn how little he envies 
them." 

" But you have here a heap of treasures which it is 
not given to many to enjoy." 

** My enjoyment is not confined to still-life, my 
customers contribute largely towards it. I have seen 
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80 many celebrities in my day. WairiocB and states- 
men, autliors and rich idlers ; do you not think it 
as interesting to look on such as on dubious an- 
tiquities?" 

*^ Dubious antiquities !" exclaimed Palgrave, much 
surprised ; ^^are not all these articles in your collection 
genmne r 

A low chuckle was at first the only answer he re* 
oeived. The old man rubbed his hands in evident glee 
at so naive a conception ; obviously Palgrave's fresh- 
ness was pleasant to him. After giving vent to his 
cachinnation, he replied in a spirit of great frankness 
but rarely found in men of his tribe : 

^' You have doubtless seen other antiquarian collec- 
tions—both public and private-^^hout the world, as 
extensive if not more so than my own ; how can you 
suppose that so many vestiges of the past sliould have 
escaped destruction or natural decay ? How can you 
suppose that modern industry should have left so broad 
a field unreaped ? We have in this very dty a thriving 
&bric of ancient weapons. Look at this dagger, — ^it 
is of unequivocal antiquity, rude and ample enough, 
but lacking the mediaeval quaintnesa of form, which 
makes this spurious one/' taking up another, '^ so in- 
finitely more interesting, and whose modern origin it 
really requires an experienced eye to discover. Look 
at this drinking-cup,'* he said, holding up a glass goblet 
of curious form and huge proportions, emblazoned with 
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the arms of many an extinct house, which seemed to 
have suffered from the dftmp of time, 'Mt is a curious 
piece of artifice/' he said, raising it to his old eye, 
^ there is in our neighbourhood but one man that can 
finish up his antique goblets in this perfection." 

^Surely you must be mistaken — ^that can be no 
counterfeit," said Palgrave. 

^ Ay, but it is, though," said the Jew, ^ and a very 
good one too — ^indeed it is in all respects perfect The 
fdsificator is a man of merit — ^well read in heraldry, to 
have ventured on these numerous and well-assorted 
escutcheons, and in the history of the arts, to have 
escaped all blunders in form and epoch. I rank him 
higher than the painters of original old pictures, their 
task being more mechanical ?" 

*^ But the time-stained appearance, how is thai con- 
trived r 

'^Nothing more easily. Bury the object some time 
in a garden or well, and you have it" 

*^ Are such means really resorted to ?" 

Old Levi again chuckled. 

'^ Why, how do you suppose the hundreds of copies 
of the celebrated masters, which are passed off as origi- 
nals, get that obscure and darkened look, the imagined 
effect of holy tapers smoking them for ages ? Nothing 
can be simpler than the process. Painted with colours 
of natural brilliancy, they are hung up in the chimney 
and smoked after the fashion of bacon and hams. I 
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have a young friend in Rome at this moment, making 
a rapid fortune by submitting his very successful copies 
to this process. I will show you some that are really 
not without merit. I sell a prodigious quantity of such 
to English amateurs." 

Pdlgrave felt inclined to ask if the purchasers were 
duly informed of the real nature of these pictures ; but 
he was loath to risk anything that might offend his 
singular entertsdner. 

" However, that is all trash," resumed Levi, after 
a short silence. "The only part of my business 
that has any real interest for me, is that which 
concerns my old books — my Elzivirs and others. I 
have lost a good deal by caprice in that way. Every 
now and then I take a fancy to an odd volume, 
some rare old edition, and lay it aside for myself; at 
my death there will be quite a shop-full of them." 

^' But I see no books here," said Palgrave, looking 
round the room. 

" No ; my books, as well as my more valuable manu- 
scripts and missals, my choicest treasures^ are upstairs 
<»i the first-floor. Large as this house is, and it ex- 
tends to a great depth behind, every nook and cranny 
of it is as full as it can hold. I have reserved for 
myself and family but a very small apartment in the 
yard, over the stables." 

" Your family is not a large one, perhaps ?" observed 
Palgrave, with interest. 
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A couple of lads for the shop^ a maid for my own 
service — ^it has for years been limited to that number — 
indeed I have no room for more." 

Wliilst Palgrave was revolving in his mind how to 
accomplish his object, the antiquary invited him up- 
stairs, where he would see far more interesting things 
than what he called " the rubbish here below." 

On their way thither the Jew bad occaaon to speak 
to the two shop-lads. His manner towards them was 
like that of a father ; their own, cheerful and full of 
confidence ; and their healthful appearance and clean 
habiliments showed an absence of that penuriousness 
which is so painfully evident in most Jewish esta- 
blishments. 

Every observation he made here confirmed him more 
and more in the notion that this might be the proper 
haven in which to anchor the slippery little bark which 
had so strangely fallen to his pilotage. 

The more the household was limited, the more likely 
was it to ensure his prot^de a comfortable home. He 
did not allow Levi's assertion about the confined nature 

« 

of his resources with regard to space to disturb his 
calculations ; surely^ with good will, room might be 
found or made in that vast interior for one of his own 
kin, and it seemed like a providential decree that the 
orpban-maidto should be the staff of this man's age. 
He was not sorry, howler, to see as much as he could 
of the old Jew before breaking his delicate ground. 

d3 
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A winding staircase of stones each step of which 
being much worn in the middle by the tread ot many 
an iron heel in other days, led up to a suite of lai^, 
low-roofed chambers, whoee beams, doors, and window- 
frames of time-stained oak, contrasted heavily with the 
dull whitewash of the walls and ceilings, the latter 
exhibiting, in basso-relievo, life-sized tournaments and 
rich armorial bearings in oval medalUons. 

Palgrave was at first so captivated by these oma*- 
ments, that he bestowed but little attention on old Levi's 
explanations respecting the rare volumes piled in con- 
fused heaps upon the floor. 

*^I perceive," said the old Jew, with a knowing 
smile, " that you are likely after all to become one of 
my best customers — the taste grows upon you.'* 

" There I believe you are mistaken," answered the 
young American. ^' I certainly admire art in whatever 
shape it comes to me ; but there is a wide dbtance 
between that and the collection-mania of what I think 
you called rubbish." 

" Well, well," chuckled old Levi, " we'll see, we'll 
see. You will not be the first that entered my shop 
with a sneer and went away leaving an order for 
some of that same rubbish — ^the taste grows upon one, 
I say." 

^'But how know you that I possess the means to 
indulge it ?" 

^' I should have lived but to Uttle purpose, know but 
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little of the woiid indeed^*' answered the old Jew, with 
a cunning leer, *' if I had not been able to make out 
that much. There is, however, something in you 
which does perplex me. There are two elements 
struggling within you ; I don't know which has fixed 
your position — is it Destiny — is it Natiune? And 
strange as it may seem, for 1 see you toniay for the 
first time, your features are not unknown to me." 

** Why, you have something of the soothsayer about 
you/' returned Palgrave, laughing ; " but as to your 
last doubt I can perhaps enlighten you. I am gene- 
rally thought to bear some resemblance to a certain 
portrait of Van Dyke's, which, either in the original or 
in a smoke-dried copy, must be familiar to you ; but 
that portrait is of an illustrious individual, whilst I am 
but a simple American citizen." 

** Possibly — ^very possibly," said the Jew, ab- 
stractedly. " Van Dyke — ^yes, I have sold many a 
Van Dyke in my day to Englishmen and Americans 
too. So you are an American ?" 

The old man paused and looked thoughtful. Palgrave 
wondered if he was thinking of those relations of his 
who had sought a home and found a grave in that 
distant land. He expected a question, but none came. 
This was another feature in his interlocutor which im- 
pressed him favourably ; he did not seem to be haunted 
by that importunate curiosity which is as inherent a 
malady in the Jewish as in the American temperament. 
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It is rare indeed when a Jew will allow ten minutes to 
pass without asking a question of his customer more or 
less personal. 

" So you are an American," Levi at length resumed. 
*' Of course, then, such works as these " — ^he presented 
a richly illuminated volume of armorial emblazonings 
belon^ng to the various noble houses of Germany— 
"have no interest for you?" 

" You mistake me greatly. I have devoted much 
time to the study of heraldry — ^but what have you here ?'' 
said Palgrave, lighting on a mysterious-looking manu* 
script volume full of ma^cal hieroglyphics ; " surely 
you find no purchasers for such books as these now- 
a-days ?" 

" That people will purchase them is the least strange 
thing in the matter," the Jew answered with a smile ; 
" for curiosity and love of research invest them with 
a certain interest : that they should find readers is but 
little wonder. The wonder is that they should be 
studied and believed in ; that is, indeed, strange in this 
onward century." 

" Here, too, is a pile of volumes upon the Rosencru- 
zians," observed Palgrave ; " surely they can have but 
little interest for anyone, now that such societies have 
ceased to exist." 

" Hum," muttered the Jew, " I would not make too 
sure of that. It is with the aberrations of the mind, 
as with everything else in this world. They recur 
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everlastingly under some new shape or other. But rest 
assured man will never he sufficiently enlightened to 
resign his love of the mystical and supernatural, or if 
you like the terms better, the mysterious and the im- 
posahle." 

** Do you really believe there are men now in exis- 
tence who seriously think to discover the philosopher's 
stone^ and lose their time seeking how to make gold in 
their dark closets, when there are so many bright fields 
in life wherein to achieve fortune and honour in the face 
of day, and that not on the chances of a wild theory, 
but on a base equal to certainty ?" 

" Doubtless," returned old Levi, " the practical and 
the real seize upon life with a stronger hold every day. 
They pervade it as light does the day, to the exclusion 
of darkness generally. But still there are nooks and 
depths where the sun's rays cannot penetrate ; and so 
it is with the growing impulses of our own times ; there 
are minds which they have not vivified, perhaps cannot 
vivify. Besides, there is a more dangerous charm 
in these volumes, at least to the fanciful and the 
idle, than those unacquainted with them can ima- 
gme. 

*' Will you allow me to take this volume to the hotel 
with me ?" 

. ** As you please ; you'll return it when you have 
made up your mind to brpach the subject which 
brought you to my house. I confess it puzzles me. 
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For the first time in half a century have I been unable 
to penetrate a man's motive, guess what he would be 
driving at ; but all about you is a riddle." 
. It is probable that Palgrave would have availed lum* 
self of this opening to tell old Levi his mkin object in 
coming to him ; but one of the shop-boys at that 
moment ran upstairs to announce a customer below of 
a rank demanding immediate attendance. So snatching 
up his book, and promising to call again soon, he took 
his departure, catching but aa imperfect view of the 
illustrious purchaser as he hurried through the shop. 
To his surprise, however, he distinctly heard him ask 
for a book whose title had struck him as he turned 
over the old volumes in the store-room above, and 
which belonged to the same category as that he was 
carrying away with him. 

These works have then readers, he thought; and, 
perhaps, as old Levi says, believers too — ^strange, very 
strange I 

Involuntarily, his steps led him beyond the city walls. 
Fresh air and exercise are such powerful adjuncts to 
the reflective mood that one instinctively seeks them 
when the mind is at work ; and Palgrave, now on the 
eve of an important step, on which the weal or woe of 
an innocent life might eventually depend, felt it incum- 
bent upon him to weigh well all the possible conse- 
quences of the disclosure he meditated. His Meyer- 
experience had made him cautious. 
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The case once revealed to old Levi, whose degree of 
relationship to Eva he knew not, it might be beyond 
ias power to guide the matter further. The old man 
might have legal rights upon her. 

All the contingencies he could think of, duly weighed 
however, he again arrived at the conclusion that a more 
efficient protector could not be desired. His mind was 
neither coarse nor illiterate. His long life must have 
given him a just appredation of most things. True he 
was a Jew ; and, although he had not given the subject 
much thought, he doubted not but Eva had, under 
her present guardianship, imbibed Christian notions f 
But was she not the child of Jewish parents ? Could 
it be reproached to him as a crime, his having returned 
her to her Jewish friends ? It might be so ; many 
might think him blamable ; but he was no priest, he 
had but to consider worldly advantage. This old man 
must be well off, and seemed to have no near heira ; he 
was very aged, and might chalk out a happy destiny for 
his young protegee^ whilst he (Palgrave) had no intent 
tion or power to benefit her, beyond laying open to her 
a fair start in life. 

Everything he had seen about the old Jew he liked« 
He liked the town too. The mediaeval buildings with 
which it abounded gave it a poetic aspect Art seemed 
to pervade it ; and its traditions were kept alive by the 
modem schools and tlie citizens' esteem. The repose 
that settled on its deserted palaces, seemed favourable 
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to mental development The hum and buzz of capitals 
was wanting. The noble, driving to the levee^ or the 
financier to the scene of Ins speculations, awoke no 
echoes in the silent streets. The artist, with his port- 
folio or painting-box under his arm ; the sculptor, with 
his blouse dusty from his early labour, or tiie young 
girl, with her roll of music in her hand, hastening to 
the academy, these were the chief features of the place. 

Everything here breathed of art, and a life devoted 
rather to contemplative pursuits than to those noisy 
avocations which, in more bustiing cities, fill, absorb, 
and yet impoverish life. 

Towns have their physiognomies, from which deduc- 
tions may be drawn as to their leading characteristics, 
as well as individuals. Too many milliners' and 
tailors' shops may lead to inductions unfavourable to 
the domestic felicity of its inhabitants, and too many 
restaurateurs and vendors of delicacies engender sus- 
picions with respect to their intellectuality. The tone 
of this city seemed to promise a medium well suited to 
the development of whatever talent might be latent in 
the two children — for Adam, too, might profit by a re- 
sidence here, and thus be spared the pain of a final 
separation from Eva. The art shops were well 
and plentifully furnished. The booksellers' windows 
were filled with the newest works in many languages, 
whilst not a few musical shops argued well for a town 
which, though provincial and of a secondary order, was 
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80 ricbly provided with intellectual and pleaung re- 
sources. 

A long walk through the groves that surrounded the 
town as with a verdant wreath, and the old castle gar* 
dens, where the murmur of fountains alone broke the 
stillness, afforded him ample leisure to pursue his re« 
flections. 

** Surely,'* he thought, " those children must be 
happy here, and grow up good and honest citizens. 
Everything in and about the place tends to their advan^ 
tage. Even these walks have a peculiar calm that 
must pervade the minds of those who frequent them, 
and dispose them to deep and holy thoughts." 

In the evening he viated the theatre. Certainly, it 
presented a very distinct aspect from the gorgeous 
theatres he had lately frequented ; the public sitting in 
a semi-obscurity, most favourable to the deep negligee 
which seemed here to be the prevailing evening costume. 
But a public, bent on seeing and listening to what took 
place upon the stage, unmindful of self and of each 
other, would form a far more critical audience than 
that glittering world he had left behind him, where 
thought was concentrated on personal eflfect 

And was not this the true way to enjoy scenic 
representation ? It must be pleasant, after the day's 
labour, thus to repose the mind in all the fanuliarity 
and ease of home. And what, after all, is a small 
town, where most of the indwellers meet each other 
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day after day from the cradle to the grave, and ktM>w 
all one another's struggles from first to last, bat a 
large home ? and what are its inhabitants but members 
of one large family? Nor did the nigligi of the 
older people prevent the coquetry of the young dam- 
sels from venting itself in one shape or another ; for 
whilst the matrons, for the most part, plied their 
knitting-needles during the performance, Palgrave 
observed their daughters and nieces make better use 
of their eyes. 

In the same box with himself sat a venerable old 
lady, whose silver locks, innocent of cosmetic, peeped 
out honestly from under a plain cap, the grey ribands 
decorating which harmonized agreeably with the tone 
of her hair, and which was guiltless of those flowers 
which shock so much good taste and feeling when con* 
trasted with a withered countenance — ^a contrast so 
painfully evident in the haunts of fashionable life. 
She was accompanied by a young girl, whose yellow 
hair was made agreeable to the eye by the skilful 
disposition of a few black velvet bands. 

However simple, not to say mean, their attire, an 
undefinablei something persuaded Palgrave they be- 
longed to a certain station in life. 

The elder lady entered willingly into conversation 
with him^ whom she immediately recognized as a 
foreigner, and addressed as such, supplying him with 
all manner of information respecting the town and its 
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resourcefli and pointing out to bis notice many of 
the notabilities of the place, who sat in their respectiye 
boxes entirely absorbed with the interest of the stage. 
.. It was through her communicatiTeness that he 
learned that the young gentleman in the pit, in dress^ 
ing gown and Greek cap, who had so forcibly drawn 
hiB attention towards him from the peculiarity of his 
costume, considering time and place, was a young 
artist whose genius was as incontestable as his eccen* 
tricity was great ; who, a giant at his easel, was well 
jiigh as ignorant and to the full as careless of all 
the ordinary conrentionalities of society as a mere 
child. 

Palgrave had time for a long chat with the old lady 
during the entr'axte^ a delay which provoked no im-» 
patience in the public, who seemed, on the contrary, 
disposed to make the most of it; the elders in the 
exchange of neighbourly inquiries, the young people 
in taking up certain broken threads of former flirtar 
tions. Evidently this was the customary trysting-place 
of half the city ; neutral ground, where they coidd 
chat pleasantly, without having to support the onus of 
a costly hospitality, which most of them were too poor 
to offer, therefore too proud to accept. 

The curtain now rose, and the piece — ^an opera—* 
was resumed. Palgrave was charmed with the reve* 
rential silence with which it was listened to ; much 
pleased, too, and surprised even more than pleased^ 
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at the ensemble of the performance. There was no 
display of extraordinary power, but a rare harmony in 
all the parts, and the orchestra was remarkably good. 
All the singers did their best, conscientiously, each 
seeming to take pleasure in his own exertions. To a 
remark of his on this subject the Baroness replied : 

" Yes, we are rather proud of our theatre ; indeed, 
it is our only amusement, the only thing that sheds a 
ray of light upon the somewhat dull routine of our 
existence here. You have not heard our prima donna 
to-night; her chest is delicate, and she sometimes 
requires rest But we all hope much from this young 
girl, her probable successor, who interests the public 
even more on account of her private history than by 
any promise of talent she may hold out. 
. "She is the only stay and support of her parents, m 
aged couple who have known better days, and whose 
honesty and misfortunes have enlisted all our sympa- 
thies in favour of their child ; a tragical event that 
occurred many years back, the mystery that surrounds 
which is not solved to this day, having invested them 
with more than ordinary interest. 

^'Besides this girl, then in the cradle, these poor 
people had an only son, a joyous, healthy boy, the 
darling and hope of his parents, and between seven 
and eight years old when the sad event happened. 

*^ It was on a cold, bitter winter's day, when people 
hurried through the streets with rapid strides, eager 
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to gain house -roof and stove ; but few loiterers 
coald have been about in the walks or streets that 
day. 

** The little boy, who had gone to school as usual, 
did not return at the accustomed hour. In vain his 
parents awaited him ; hour after hour passed away 
and he came not Eager search was made for him, 
which would probably have been unsuccessful, but 
for the timely hint of a maid-servant, who had seen 
him enter the Castle gardens. Thither, accordingly, 
the search was turned, and there, in a secluded bower, 
the poor little fellow was at length discovered, stark 
and 'stiff, having to all appearances been dead for 
many hours. 

'* The people said he had been murdered ; but the 
total absence of blood at first threw a doubt upon their 
.assertion, until one of the bystanders observed, point- 
ing to his neck, that he had been killed after the 
manner of the Jewish butchers, namely, by an incision 
in the jugular vein, by which means, it was now appa- 
rent, all the blood had been extracted from the body, 
but with so much care that not a drop had escaped or 
even stained the child's clothes. He sat, white as a 
marble statue, in ^ reclining posture, « propped up 
against the trellis- work of the arbour. 

" The indignation and rage of the people knew no 
bounds. They insisted that a Jewish butcher had 
been seen prowling about the walks that morning, and 
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at once accused the Jews of having wreaked their 
hatred of the Christians on this innocent child. No- 
thing would satisfy them but fresh persecutions against 
that much persecuted people, this sad event serving as 

a pretext. 

" For the first few succeeding days the magistrates 
had much to do, in order to protect the unfortunate 
Jews from popular violencci exhausting themselves in 
vain attempts to reason with the people. Who else 
but the Jews, they were answered, had any interest in 
shedding Christian blood, or possessed the peculiar 
instrument which had evidently caused the child's 
death, and dexterity in its use ? How otherwise ac- 
count for a crime of this nature ? The parents had 
no enemies, they were poor and inoffensive, the child 
had nothing on him wherewith to tempt cupidity, nor 
had he been despoiled of the few articles he had about 
him ; his blood was the only thing that seemed to have 
been coveted.'! 

" Strange !" SKiid Palgrave. ** And you say no light 
has since been thrbwn on so extraordinary a crime ?" 

'^ None whatever. Nothing has transpired to give 
even a clue to it. A young girl, indeed, asserted that 
she had seen the poor boy on the afternoon of that 
same day, in earnest conversation with a stranger, 
walking along the chief alley of the garden. The 
stranger was a tall man, she said, looked like a gen- 
tleman, and was dressed in a brown suit of clothes — 
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all brown, eren to his hat More she knew not, and 
that little was so unimportant that it passed unheeded. 
To resume, however : on this, as on most similar oc- 
casions, popular prejudice carried the law along with 
it. The Jews, and the Jews only, were suspected. 
Their houses were visited by the police, but nothing in 
any way implicating them was discovered. Not that 
this circumstance satisfied the people, who once they 
have conceived an idea cling to it But, I dare say, 
other suspicious quarters were too much neglected. 
The travellers who crossed our city at that time, 
ought, I think, to have come in for some share of 
attention ; but they were suffered to pass through 
unquestioned." 

^^ But what motive could have prompted to so strange 
a crime ?" 

^^ Superstition of some sort or other, that's obvious. 
It is not the first time this mysterious crime has 
been committed in difierent parts of the country ; but 
I, for one, acquit the Jews of any participation in it. 
No religion, however fanatical, could prompt to such 
a deed. It must be the fruit of some mental delusion ; 
or — but this is the wildest conjecture and, as far as I 
know, confined to myself, at least it certainly made no 
part of the investigation — the act of some mystical sect, 
Rosencruzian or other; the blood of an innocent human 
being was needed for some abominable rite or process." 

This notion, backed by so singular an anecdote, 
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brought back to Palgrave's mind his morning's conversa- 
tion with old Levi, and other circumstances in connec- 
tion with it. Some parts, too, of the lady's narrative — 
that young girl's evidence, unimportant as it was con- 
sidered by the magistrates — ^the costume which she 
described as worn by the person accompanying the poor 
boy, awoke in him dormant recollections, and moved 
him painfully. It seemed that this singular crime was 
not a solitary one of like nature ; was it, then, really 
possible that the hideous aberrations of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries had life in the 
nineteenth. Was that man in brown a regularly em- 
ployed agent of some dark society, seeking victims far 
and near, and, above all, could it be that the infant 
Feodora had met with a fate so dreadful ? Old Levi, 
whose experience of all manner of pepple was so great, 
had not denied the existence of such associations, 
though he had committed himself to no direct affirma- 
tion of it. Could he, in any remote way, be connected 
with such a society ? 

He hazarded a remark to that effect to the old 
Baroness who, fond of chit-chat, and knowing old Levi 
as well as most people and things in her native city, 
talked of him with the same good-will and connaissajice 
Cue cause^ as any other subject. 

" Old Levi ? Oh no— he was a very good man — 
prodigiously rich every one said, but made good use 
of his wealth — very charitable ; a kind, good man was 
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old Levi, and, with all his boasted knowledge of the 
world, as innocent as a child. Oh, no — old Levi was 
not the man to have anything to do with snch foul 
associations, beyond, it might be, selling occasionally, 
and even unknowingly, an old magical book or manu- 
script to one of that sect. He was an original though 
— very eccentric — quite capable of depreciating his 
wares in the face of a customer, indeed he had been 
often known to do it." 

Palgrave told her the incident of the goblet that 
morning. 

The old lady laughed, and said it was just like him. 
The old man was a thorough connoisseur, entirely 
wrapped up in his collection, and being rich was more 
eager to vindicate his real mediaeval articles than to 
make money. For the rest, she said, with regard to 
those fabricated things, he asked no more for them 
than they were worth as objects of art ; and, for the 
most part, sold them to artists, for whose purposes, 
being exact imitations of the thing represented, they 
were as useful as the real thing. 

Palgrave was surprised to hear liberal sentiments, 
even from one of the rank of his interlocutor, towards 
the race which her country-people generally regard 
with such intolerance, and frankly told her so. 

" When one has attained my age," she answered, 
with a smile, ^^ life has taught many lessons, and one 
must perforce acquire wisdom." 

VOL, m. E 
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Palgrave felt inclined to compliment ker upon her 
ability, rare even with the old, to read those lessons 
aright; but there was something so dignified in the 
simplicity of her manner^ that he feared lest by an 
undue approach to familiarity he might chill her 
friendliness. 

He was too conversant with Continental usages to 
attempt a conversation with the young lady her com- 
panion; besides, it was doubtful, despite her flaxen 
locks, blue eyes, and not uninteresting physiognomy, 
if her conversation would have been so amusing as 
that of her aged relative. 

At an early hour, much earlier, indeed, than Pal- 
grave could have wished, the performance terminated. 
The box-door was opened by a tidy servant-wench, 
laden with clogs and cloaks, hoods and umbrellas; 
and the old lady, reading probably in Palgrave's wist^ 
ful countenance the desire to offer his services, antici^ 
pated him by saying with a pleasant smile : 

" Now, sir, let me take leave of you, for I cannot 
keep my equipage and escort waiting" (pointing to her 
maid-servant) ; " for many a long year I have had no 
other than what you see, and am now too confirmed 
in my habits to desire a change.'' 

Palgrave understood the hint, and bowed low to the 
old lady. It was with real concern that he saw her 
vanish through the box-door, leaving him but a faint 
hope of ever meeting her again. 
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However, he had gained something by their inter- 
view — ^it had enabled him to make up his mind. He 
would go to Levi no later than the morrow, and see 
how his communication would be received by him. 
He had been the means of bettering the fate of 
Mademoiselle Villiers ; might he not also be instru- 
mental in providing Eva with a fortune ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Accordingly at an early hour next day, Palgrave 
again Tisited Levi's premises, hoping to find him dis- 
engaged, but he was disappointed. 

The value and pleasure of early rising are perhaps 
better understood in Germany than in any other 
country. The morning hours are generally the 
briskest for business, the people taking their ease in 
the afternoon. 

Customer after customer baffled his attempts to 
engage Levi in conversation ; until, by way of passing 
the time, he took to observing them, remarking their 
difierent idiosyncrasies as shown in their selection of 
useless articles. 

A hale, hearty-looking man with fierce moustache 
and long spurs, a delicate-looking female leaning on 
his arm, whose fashionable style of dress contrasted 
with the rural appearance of her companion, was 
bargaining for, and at length bought, what seemed to 
Palgrave a whole room-full of antiquated furniture, 
from the sculptured oak bufiet with its suitable goblets 
and trenchers for the dining-room, and stained windows 
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and prie^Dieu for Madame's oratory, to heavily framed 
mirrors, china vases, and similar articles for the salon. 
Old Levi treated them en prince^ bowing to the very 
ground before them ; but with a sardonic smile on his 
lip the while, which he did not seem to think it worth 
while to conceal. 

Palgrave, heartily tired of them and their purchases, 
at last heard with infinite satisfaction th^t their mono- 
poly of old Levi was about to cease, a fine medisval 
stove of green glazed porcelain, each of whose hundred 
niches contained the eflBgy of some knight or lady, 
terminated their selections for that day. He drew 
a deep breath as one greatly relieved when they left 
the shop — at last, he thought, he should have old Levi 
all to himself. 

^ A good morning's work," he observed, as the Jew 
approached him. 

" For me, yes," was the answer ; " for the young 
people it may eventually prove otherwise." 

" How 80 ?" 

^* It is one of the features of our day. People, 
especially the nobles, have a traditional, I should say 
an inborn turn for a country-life which, I believe, 
everything in themselves as well as outward circum- 
stances render more impracticable every day. This 
young baron, who has just inherited an old ruinous 
castle, and married a young town-bred thing with some 
money, does what they all do at starting. The young 
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people begin with that ever renewed notion of oreating 
an earthly paradise for themselves, into which the ser* 
pent is sure to glide sooner or later. Monsieur gets 
up breweries, distilleries, mills and what not, at 
immense expense; he drains the land, gets over 
English threshing-machines, ploughshares, and so forth. 
Madame furnishes the old castle after a very expensive 
and proAise feshion, converting it into a hotch-potch o*f 
all times and climes. The first discovery he makes is 
that the peasant is full of ill-will towards his betters, 
never at hand to do the work in seed-time, and begs 
throughout the life-long winter ; that he is not very 
grateful for kindness shown to him, but very spiteful, 
even revengeful, at any imaginary offence on the part 
of his lord — ^that despite his miserable ignorance he 
imagines himself the wisest of men — ^that he is hard to 
persuade, harder to guide, proud and obstinate, yet 
always ready to beg, borrow, or steaL In short he soon 
discovers that the free peasant makes the countiy very 
hot for the landlord ; that his steward cheats him — that 
Itis sheep always get the rot — that the mill is burned 
down by accident or a strolling vagabond soi-disaM^ 
and that farming occasionally costs more than it 
brings in. 

^^ Madame, on her side, finds that neighbours in the 
country are scarce, and visits to town expensive ; that 
the evenings in her lonely castle are long, and the days^ 
still longer; that she gets dreadfully rustic; misses 
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the opera and the milliner^s shop ; that the physician 
lives too far off and the poacher too near ;• and her dis- 
content makes the heavy task of her husband all the 
heavier, until he sighs after his club and whist-table 
as much as she after her balls and concerts. 

" They take to going to town for the winter months. 
This double existence is of all expenses the greatest. 
The serpent of modem paradises, debt and difficulty, 
glides in. They get weary of the whole experiment. 
The country does not do with little children, they tell 
their friends; and the repaired old castle, or the 
modem toy, as the case may be, is abandoned or sold 
at a tremendous loss ; old Levi goes and buys back all 
his old trumpery and places it in its old place, where 
it lies snug imtil some new £sintasy of Uie same kind 
calls it forth again." 

** But surely," said Palgrave, ** these people 'might 
live where their fathers lived before them.'* 

^/Hmes are changed and fashions too. Their 
fathers cared not for balls and operas ; clubs in their 
<lay were unknown or very rare; every lady then 
was not an artist, every gentleman had not to regulate 
i^e political condition of Europe, but was in liie habit 
of leaving governments something to do ; the peasant 
was tiot, in the days of their fathers, the democratic, 
aocialistic, untractable personage that modern changes 
Jiave made him." 

Palgrave felt it was high time to turn the conver- 
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sation to liis own business, for fresh customers might 
interrupt them at any moment. 

" We know very little of the annoyances you speak 
of in America," he said ; ^' it is a matter of some sur- 
prise that there are so few of your creed among us j" 
he paused and looked at Levi to see if his recollections 
were refreshed by this allusion, but he detected no 
change in his countenance. ^' Not that we are alto- 
gether without them — I fancy there is* a tolerable 
sprinkling of them in our principal city. You, I 
believe, have bad relations over the water ?'* ventured 
Palgrave. 

'' I have," said Levi, fixing in his turn a searching 
look on his questioner, ^' A young couple, after making 
a very foolish marriage, thought to better their fate 
and escape our anger by putting the wide seas between 
them and their dissatisfied friends. But I have never 
heard how it fared with them. They had a child, too, 
a gu*l — ^I ofiered to bring it up ; but they rejected my 
ofier. Do you bring me any news of them ?" 

Palgrave now at once plimged into . his story. He 
intended to narrate it in part only ; but Jewish astute- 
ness was too much for him. By a sort of cross-ex- 
amination conducted with infinite tact, old Levi drove 
him from point to point, until he had learned the views 
he had entertained for Eva, the manner of his first 
meeting with her, her life with Meynard in the forest, 
that man's mode of existence there, his general history, 
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deatby and dying confesnon, Palgrave's motives for 
seeking him, Feodora's mysterious disappearance, which 
the young American minutely described so far as be 
knew it, the despair of her illustrious parents whom 
he named. No detail, in short, was omitted ; not even 
the peculiarity of the reported abductor's costume, 
which had alone formed the link in Palgrave's mind 
between that person and Meynard. 

Once the Jew had launched him in the full swing of 
consecutive narrative he interrupted him with no more 
questions, but stood with knitted brow and compressed 
lip, listening with wrapped attention. 

Meanwhile mid-day had crept on; an idle silence 
lay over the whole town ; no more customers could be 
expected for a couple of hours. More than once the 
listener was summoned to his mid-day meal, but each 
time he silently but impatiently dismissed the sum- 
moner and resumed his attitude of attention. 

For some minutes after Palgrave had ceased to 
speak, old Levi seemed to be listening still. He 
mechanically took the papers Palgrave handed to him 
in corroboration of his tale, but without looking at them. 
Not a muscle moved in his stone-like visage ; he seemed 
to reflect profoundly. 

When he spoke, it was with reference to Eva. 

" You are a noble young man," he said, " and have 
nobly acted ; wisely too, I think. Nobly, in saving 
and protecting that poor life, which many, had a 
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momentary impulse of generosity urged them to the 
gallant deed, would have turned away from afterwards 
in disgust or lassitude ; wisely, in not retaining such a 
burthen longer on your hands. I am the nearest of 
kin Heaven has left this poor child — mylegal rights to 
her are incontestable. I have never refused a helping 
hand to any of my faith or tribe — ^how, then, shall I 
refuse it to one of my blood ? Let the tohild Eva 
come hither in all haste — a home and a parent await 
her." 

^But you have not yet looked at those papers^--* 

■ 

there is the certificate of her birth^ and letters con- 
cerning her parents." 

" No need," said the Jew, with a smile ; " you have 
told me all that it is necessary I should know? and I 
read you as easily as I could read these papers. — Yet 
stay. — There is one thing more I would know, and 
which I cannot glean from these documents — how is it 
with regard to her faith ?" 

''When I found her she was little better than a 
heathen ; but I doubt not the respectable woman wiA 
whom I have placed her, hajs done her best to make a 
good Christian of her." 

" A Jewess she was bom, and a Jewess she must 
live and die," said the old man, sternly. 

Palgrave winced a little at these words ; but the die 
was now cast ; he could not if he would recede. Old 
Levis rights to Eva were indisputable ; so there was 
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nothing for it bat to write to the old woman her pro- 
tectresS) with directions to bring her forthwith* to 

I^ ; bat in consideration of the difficulty that 

would arise in attempting to separate the two children, 
he inwardly resolred to send for Adam also, and to 
await their arriTal, to settle them comfortably, Eva 
with her relatkm, and Adam with some artist who 
could forward his studies more rapidly than the pro- 
vincial teacher who had hitherto directed them. 

Turning to communicate his intentions to Levi, he 
perceived the old man had again fallen into deep ab- 
straction; his eyes were fixed on the opposite wall, 
evidently without seeing it, and his features had re- 
sumed their stony rigidity. He started when Palgrave 
addressed him, like one suddenly recalled from, some 
&r-off mental vision, and said, hurriedly : 

** Yes, yes — ^have her here by all means as early as 
posfflble : let the old woman bring her as you say — she 
shall be amply rewarded. Adieu, my good young sir, 
and take an old man's blessing with you." 

Not a little surprised at Levi's manner during the 
latter part of their interview, Palgrave now left the 
magazine. That same evening he wrote and sent off 
his letter to Steinheim. Some days must pass before 
the children's arrival ; but the intervening time would 
scarcely seem interminable in a town so rich in artistic 
and romantic associations. 

He spent his mornings in viating the fine old churches, 
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the museums and studios, and bis evenings in conning 
over the fascinating volume Levi had lent him. Not 
that he was at all carried away by the fanciful pro- 
mises of the writer, who had died obscure and in the 
flower of life whilst dreaming of unlimited wealth and 
imperishable youth ; but it interested him greatly .to 
follow this peculiar aberration of the human . mind. 
The thought even more than once occurred to him in 
the course of his reading that, if ever he should be at 
a loss how to fill up some leisure hours^ the composi- 
tion of a work in which he would tradlfMiistorically 
and philosophically, the delusions of mankind, would 
prove an all absorbing occupation. 

The more he read the more attractive .became his 
study. He had ample time to indulge iii i^j for the 
expected arrival was delayed from day to day. Levi 
supplied him with more books on the same subject, 
and the quantity of this deleterious mental food he 
devoured was prodigious. 

The love of old books, like every other hobby, grows 
with its indulgence. After a time Palgrave was not 
a little surprised at the size and number of the cases 
that lay about old Levi's premises, with his own name 
and address staring at him from every lid. 

But not only the library at Sycamora was his chance 
visit to N to enrich — ^many a genuine and pre- 
cious memorial of the past was set aside to remind the 
young wanderer, when returned home, of the old world 
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which was one day to become dream-land to him, and 
where his youth's dreams had been dreamed. 

Old Levi watched his selections with a heavy heart. 

" These are treasures lost, to Europe for ever," he 
smd, mournfully, as he put by the objects chosen by 
Palgrave ; " no chance of their finding their way back 
to me." 

? "Don't be downcast on that account," the young 
American laughingly replied ; '^ in this manner they 
will be preserved for posterity when revolutionary 
fevers shall have laid low the fair castles that enshrined 
them once, and Vandal rage would have wreaked itself 
on these innocent reminiscences of other days. The 
time may come when the antiquary will have to seek 
relics of this kind in America." 

" Are you then so safe on your side the water ?" 

" I believe we are liable to change, for nothing is 
stationary here below ; but whatever change may be 
ultimately effected among us, will take place in the 
due course of national development. We shall have, 
I firmly believe, no violent party convulsions to lead 
away the masses, to overawe a respectable minority, 
or, it may be, even a majority ; but what the nation 
unanimously wills, that will be. It may be that one 
day we shall have flourishing monarchies, whilst you 
are torn by tottering republics — ^but what do I say," 
he added, with a smile, " your race will probably by 
that time have refounded your ancient monarchy, and 
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develq)ed to an astonisbed world the immense eom- 
merce of Jerusalem." 

*' What have we to do with Jerusalem?" old Levi 
answered, with wrath. *^ I ibr ox^ don't want to go to 
Jerusalem — I am German bred and bom, and it is 
here in Europe that I want to see our rights esta- 
blished." 

Palgrave thought, with a smile, of human incon- 
sistency : " Were not the Jews constantly praying with 
their lips for a restoration to that City, which probably 
the major part of them had as little at heart as old 
Levi himself?" 

Something of this thought be spoke aloud, adding : 

"It is rather the Christians, however, who should 
pray for your return en masse to Jerusalem; for I 
verily believe that half the infidelity that disturbs this 
old Continent emanates, however indirect and dark the 
channel, from your people and creed. And the radical 
notions with which the world is now flooded have cer- 
tainly never found more persistent and clever advo- 
cates than yourselves." 

"I dare say you are right — humble and lowly as 
we are, we may liave exercised a hidden influence on 
the a&irs of this world." 

f ^\ You have been troublesome guests all along," sidd 
Palgrave. " I know you will tell me persecution eai- 
genders retaliation; — ^granted: — and you have re- 
taliated with a vengeance I The persecuted have 
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proved, in many cases, too mndb for tbe persecutors ; 
but it is too late in the day to tnm yon oni It had 
been good policy in the Christians though, to have 
oonquered Jerusalem for you ages ago, and reinstated 
you there in all your glory. I understand that smile — 
you would say if they could not conquer it for them- 
selves, they were not very likely to succeed when fight- 
ing for another people. — ^But what have we here ?" he 
said, pointing to a heap of small books and pamphlets 
in a much worn and dirty condition (they had ad- 
journed to the book-room upstairs). ^^ Almanacks, I 
see ; but they are neither old nor new enough to be 
of any value, they are in a wretched plight too," and 
be held up a few whose stitching had given way, and 
which were disfigured with many a stain. 

" Oh, those things," said old Levi, carelessly, " my 
country agents pick up along with more valuable ma- 
terial. 1 got along with all that trash one of the most 
splendid old Bibles it was ever my lot to fall upon. 
But you are mistaken in supposing them altogether 
uninteresting or valueless," said old Levi, correcting 
himself; 'Uhere are among them a few of an older 
date and very curious. I mean to sort them one of 
these days. You can have no conception what a hi^ 
price a consecutive and complete set would fetch at 
a public sale." 

" I do not think there can be anything very inter- 
esting in an almanack," said Palgrave. 
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*^ You have too much imagination not to be in-* 
terested in anything to which you once have given 
your attention. Did I not tell you that you would 
become one of my best customers ? Did I not tell 
you how fascinating would prove that imaginative kind 
of reading you have of late indulged in? Why 
you are half an aichymist by this time." 

" Ah, ah I" laughed Palgrave ; " as to your al- 
ch3rmy, merci. It has, however, I own, re-awakened 
in me the love of chemistry and natural philosophy, 
which I pursued with ardour at Heidelberg, but which 
has since lain dormant.'' 

^^ Hum," said old Levi, with a dubious look, seem- 
ingly but half satisfied. " Better take to almanacks 
—it will be safer. Here are two gentlemen," he con- 
tinued, going to the window, "hovering about these 
premises, who have pursued those fantastic studies 
to their own ruin. One of them is an Englishman. 
He has taken a practical view of the subject, and is 
spending all he possesses, and it is to be feared even 
more, in salts and acids with whose unhealthy fumes 
he once half-poisoned himself. The only fruits of 
his efforts heretofore have been certain unprofitable 
acquaintances like that nobleman with whom he now 
is, who, like a true German, has taken the mystical 
view of the subject and dreams of Rosencruzianism as 
an order which it is his peculiar mission to revive. 
In pursuing this chimera he has neglected his pa- 
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temal inheritance^ and forgotten to create for himself 
the solace of a &mily for his old age which is now 
fiftst creeping upon him. The Englbhman has, how- 
ever, two daughters whose resignation, under their 
father's folly, moves everyone to compassioa I see 
they are coming up here, doubtless for more of those 
books that unsettle their reason." 

Palgrave looked with interest on the two personages 
as they entered the room, and asked himself if the old 
monasteries were not after all congenial retreats for 
minds so idly speculative 

The Englishman* looked shy, embarrassed, as if 
conscious that his grey hair ought to have covered 
more wisdom. The German was, however, perfectly 
careless or absent in mind. But if he had forgotten 
his worldly interest in wilder pursuits, there was one 
thing which assuredly he had not forgotten ; and that 
was the value of his two-and-thirty quarterings. What- 
ever else he may cease to remember, a German rarely 
forgets that. 

Disgusted with his arrogant air, Palgrave snatched 
up the almanacks and his hat, and with a nod to Levi 
hurried from the house to his inn, where, stretched at 
full length on the hard, narrow, uneasy sofa of his 
apartment, he began the inspection of the bundle he 
had brought with him. 

Greatly to his surprise he was soon deeply inte- 
rested ; not as old Levi had predicted with the printed 
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octtitentSy but with the scraps of handwriting here and 
there upon the flyleaves and margins of these yellow, 
time-stained pages. The name of the possessor on the 
tidepage was the same throughout the volumes. They 
had evidently all belonged to the same family, and had 
gone on as a kind of heirloom from generation to 
generation. 

*' Old Levi is right," thought the young man, ** this 
is an interesting collection, and no doubt, as he says, 
a valuable one. Railroads and emigrant ships will 
not allow of such family relics in futare — memories 
so long kept and so saered I Modem improvement 
will make man a restless scattering — a bird of 
passage flitting from country to country, forgetful 
even in lime of the locality of the graves of his 
fistthers. 

The oldest of these almanacks dated from the Hurty 
Years' War. It seemed to have belonged to a poor 
Protestant curate. Erery scrap of white paper 
throughout the volume bore testimony to the anguish 
of mind he and his parishioners had endured. In 
short pathetic sentences, it recorded a world of woe, 
public and private. War and the horrors of war 
stauned every page with their blood-red mark. Fire, 
murder, violence — such was the burthen from line to 
line, from page to page. 

Through many a year did Palgrave pursue the 
pastor's fate. Rapine and plunder deprived him of 
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bis little all; fire devoured his hoofie, and even the 
humble shelter pity had afforded him. And stall be 
thanked God, for his dear ones were yet left him, 
until privation, sorrow, absolute want, starvation at 
last, tore them oc^ after another from his side. ^ 

At length there came a year and a page where he 
wrote: 

" They are all gone — all but Jacob, the child. He 
and I alone are left. How long, O God I wilt Thou 
leave him to me ? Thou only knowest, but Thy will 
be done 1" 

Upon the last leaf of that same volume was written 
in almost illegible characters, as if the hand shook 
that held the pen : 

« Peace is come at last, but all too late for me. 
I have no parish now— I am a beggar, I went there 
last week ; my feet are yet bleeding, my heart is sore. 
The church alone is left standing — not another house I 
The sod grows over my parishioners. Can God for- 
give the mighty ones who have made his earth so 
desolate ? J feel death approaching— how can I live f 
I have no bread, no money wherewith to buy it. 
What will become of Jacob, the child ! Well, there 
is Peace at last ; but it comgs too late for me, and 
for my generation." 

The words " too late," recurred more than once in 
a feeble irregular hand— they were the last of the 
curate's record. 
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But " Jacob, the child," it seemed had prospered ; 
for more recent almanacks bore the name in a full, 
round hand. From some brief notices on the fly- 
leaves it would seem he had been a schoolmaster. 
Some years were misring; but the family seemed 
to have struggled on through good and bad fortune, 
until Palgrave grew weary of the prices of beeves 
sold by farmers, and of trees felled by woodsmen of 
the same family name. Gradually too as these alma- 
nacks neared our century, these entries lost their quaint 
simplicity. 

Palgrave began to toss them carelessly over, when 
one of them much thumbed, tattered, and soiled, 
caught his attention. It bore no name on the title- 
page, or only a Christian name, " Wilhelm — ^forester." 

The very appearance of the book betokened the 
drunkard — the man of disorderly habits ; and the 
words that caught his eye, written in a slovenly man- 
ner, confirmed that impression. 

" This day beat my wife for hiding the Bible of her 
forefathers. The witch has sworn that I may kill her, 
but she'll never say where she has stowed it away. Ill 
discover it yet, though, and send her to h — if she 
makes a row about it." 

Sad sequel to the little family biography! The 
bumble house of the curate, preserved through '^ Jacob, 
the child," had apparently died off in a female whose 
evil lot had cast her into the arms of a ruffian. 
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He had, it would seem, succeeded at last in his 
object. The Bible, doubtless that of the poor curate of 
the Thirty Years' War, had been found and sold toge- 
ther with these almanacks to old Levi's country agent. 
It could be no other, that so highly prized by the Jew 
as a mere matter of bargain and sale, after having been 
the bread of life to a struggling Christian. 

Palgrave, interested in the fate of this last descend* 
ant of the old curate, continued to con the dirty record 
in his hand, to discover something that might throw 
light upon it. The woman's name, however, occurred 
but rarely ; but under various dates he found ample 
confirmation of her husband's evil ^sposition ; such as : 

" Shot my dog." " Shot Martin, the poacher's boy." 

** Beat widow N for picking up twigs in the 

forest." " Ditto the boys A and T for a 

misdemeanour ditto." ^^ This day summoned before 
the judge ; don't care a rap for him ; always keep 
within the limit of the law, know it well enough for 
that." " To-day had a quarrel with the innkeeper ; 
swore I'd shoot every dog he had, — him too, the 
scoundrel." 

The entry, more than once subsequently repeated, 
which next met his eye was the following : 

" Beat her to-day, but to no purpose ; she won't 
^ve up the Bible, or the baby either." 

Then came an account of debts, settled only with 
dark menaces ; a mode of payment, however, which 
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seemed to pass current with most of that had man's 
creditors. 

^' This ruffian must be the curse and terror of his 
village," thought Palgrave; ^he has kept here a 
faithful record of his threats, lest he should forget 
them, I suppose ; pestilent fellow I" 

Several entries were too obscure to unravel their 
meaning ; but one of them arrested his attention. 

" The place erf imder-forester at M is just 

vacant ; must go there and ask my old uncle if he can't 
help me to it. M-— is not far oflF ; will go on Friday." 

The next insertion at ten days' later date was as 
follows : 

" No chance of the place ; don't care, found some- 
thing better. Don't want her or the imp now ; it was 
high time, I was beginning to feel dangerous, t have 
now got the hen with the golden eggs, and if Master 
Forester Bernhardt teUs me again that I am drunk, 
and shoot more poachers than game, I'll just tell him 
I don't want his beggarly place . . . Beat her for in- 
quiring about the child ; told her I'd kill her if she 
blabbed ; that'll keep her tongue from wagging if any- 
thing will" 

With trembling hand, Palgrave turned to the date 
of the almanack. The day of the forester's visit to 

M , apparently the turning point in his existence, 

exactly coincided with the disappearance of the Prin- 
cess Hermine's child in the ruins of that place. 
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It was a clue, though but a faint onoa Evidently 
from that day forth the man was no ledger in pecu- 
niary difficulties; his debts were paid, and kegs of 
brandy bought and paid for with ready money. Mast» 
'* WilhehflQ, Forester," must have done good service 
somewhere on the day of his return from M . 

Unfortunately this was the last almanack, and with 
it all further search was at an end» What became of 
the drunkard and his meek, patient victim, he had no 
means of ascertaining. 

And yet why should he not obtain them? Levi 
would know where his agent had procured the Bible, 
whose possession he so much rejoiced over, and if not, 
had he not seen the name of the village where these 
people resided in one of the almanacks? Hirsch- 

bach ; it would not be very fer from M ; he could 

there easily learn the situation of that village, and 
would probably find it no difficult matter to discover 
the whereabouts of this forester. He was just the sort 
of tod to be employed in the performance of a misdeed, 
such as the abduction of Feodora. 

But the argument, more than once mentally dis- 
cussed, again rose to his mind, what possible motive 
could' have prompted to such a crime ? and he was 
once more lost in speculation on this head, without ar^ 
riving at a satisfactory conclusion. 

He turned and re-turned page after page of the 
almanacks, examining now every marginal note, every 
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scrap of writing, however insignificant its purport, with 
the closest attention. 

Weary at length with the recurrence of passages he 
had read before, he was about to throw down the book, 
when his eye lighted on a red mark drawn under one 
of the saints' names. It was Theodora ; but had been 
corrected in the man's sprawling characters, wliich he 
easily recognized, into Feodora. 

This small stroke of the pen, though trifling in ap- 
pearance, was in fact of the last importance ; for it 
showed that the name of Feodora, a name of Russian 
origin, and but seldom given in Germany, except 
among the princely families and the aristocracy, was 
not unknown to this man. How came it to the know- 
ledge of one so low and illiterate ? He looked at the 
date of the correction ; it was posterior to the forester's 
viat to M . 

Palgrave was so excited by this discovery, that had 
he yielded to the impulse, he would have set out at 
once upon his journey. He controlled it however. 
Ardent and enthusiastic as he might be, he was not 
inconsiderate enough to desert his protigis^ Adam 
and Eva, at so trying a moment for them. He would 
await their arrival ; but his impatience to follow his 
newly found track made his self-sacriiice all the more 
meritorious. 
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CHAPTER V. 

He made a few inquiries of old Levi at bis next visit 
respecting the mighty village of Hirschbach. The old 
Jew smiled, which seemed to give his countenance a 
peculiar expression, — said he knew it well, a pretty 
village not far from the Rhine. 

Palgrave said he should like to see it, and thought 
of going there in a day or two. 

Levi became thoughtful, and it was a minute ere 
he replied : 

*^ So you are going to Hirschbach I But you will 
not make any stay there ? It is a pretty, rural place 
enough, but a mere village." 

" I may remain there a couple of days, perhaps 
more ; much will depend on how I like it.'' 

*^ Long enough at all events then to render me a 
great service ; say, will you undertake it ? " 

" Willingly ; if *it be in my power to do so, pray 
command me." 

** The service I would request at your hands will 
not, I hope, put you to much inconvenience. It is 
simply to deliver in person a small parcel of valuable 

VOL, ni. F 
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books and documents to a gentleman who inhabits a 
castle in that neighbourhood. I make it my particular 
request, that you will deliver them yourself to him in 
person ; for, I repeat, the documents are valuable and 
may not be entrusted to careless hands. You, who 
love to study mankind, will not regret this opportunity 
of seeing, perhaps conversing with, one of the greatest 
originals this country ever produced, I think." 

With no overweening desire to form the acquaint- 
ance of this eccentric personage at the moment when he 
should be all preoccupied by the task before him, Pal- 
grave, nevertheless, told Levi to send him his parcel, 
which he undertook to deliver as he desired* 

This little matter settled, he expressed a wish to see 
the old Bible Levi had spoken of. The old Jew 
produced it in triumph. It was indeed a curious and 
beautiful edition, and had obviously once belonged to 
a greater place and a greater man than the parish of 
Bemwold, and the curate whose memoirs he had been 
reading, into whose hands the chances of war had 
doubtless thrown it. It was, however, desecrated by 
no private name. 

Palgrave interrogated Levi very minutely as to the 
manner of its acquisition : but elicited from him 
nothing new. It was brought to him by one of his 
country agents ; could not now say which of them ; 
might be from Hirschbach^ he even thought it was : 
yesi on more mature reflection, he was pretty sure it 
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was his Rhine agent who had brought it, and even 
thought he had mentioned having been to that village ; 
but he could not swear to it. 

Inwardly congratulating himself on having lighted 
on the name of Hirschbach in the almanacks^ since it 
was clear he could obtain no certain information from 
the old Jew, Palgrave desired Levi to lay the Bible 
aside for him, but not to enclose it in any of the other 
cases, since he might wish to have it sent after him, 
before he returned to America. t . 

*' And the almanacks ? Did he not wish to purchase 
some of the almanacks?" the Jew inquired with a 
cunning leer. 

The almanacks toa Yes, he would send them in 
the course of the day, and Levi would have the good- 
ness to make them up into a parcel with the old Bible, 
and keep it ready to hand until he should hear from 
him regarding its destination. 

The old Jew, muttering something about his being 
sure he would take to the almanacks, laid the Bible 
carefully apart, and promised to carry out Palgrave's 
wish to the letter. 

That evening, as though the impatience of their 
young protector had spurred them on, the children 
arrived. 

Eva knew not yet the great change that awaited her. 
She knew, poor child, but one fact — ^it was that her 
protector had called her to him, perhaps never to part 

f2 
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from her again. Hope had woven its golden threads 
throughout the whole journey. She could ha?e ex- 
claimed with Schiller's Thekla : " Thou stoodest on the 
threshold of my life, an angel pointing to Paradise 1" 
Handsome, young, generous, kind in manner, well 
might he seem such to the ardent young girl, who was 
not yet aware, be it remembered, of the so-called stain 
on her origin. 

For the first time that young heart on which hatred's 
cold touch had laid its olight, yielded to the sunny 
influence of hope, love— ambition, perhaps. 

Something of the light within irradiated her whole 
being, as, flinging away her travelling cloak and bonnet, 
she stood before Palgrave, the incarnation of youth and 
beauty — ^youth with all its buoyant eagerness, beauty 
with all its harmony. 

As Palgrave gazed at her he sighed to think of the 
dark casket in which he was about to enshrine so 
glittering a gem, and his heart misgave him. But the 
wonder, curiosity, and admiration Eva excited among 
the people of the inn, made him feel keenly the imme- 
diate necessity of establishing her respectably ; whilst 
an uncomfortable consciousness of how little the poor 
child anticipated the sudden and total disseverance of 
the fugitive tie that bound them together, and what a 
pang the announcement would cause her, made him 
defer all explanations till the morrow. 

But the morrow came and with it the necessity of 
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entering upon them. Eva's first words of greeting 
afibrded him the opportunity. 

" So now we are to belong to you altogether," she 
said, kissing his hand with her usual Eastern submissire- 
ness, " we may follow you everywhere ? — ^to America ?" 
she continued, her cheek glowing at the thought. *^ We 
may wander once more under the tall trees of Syca- 
mora ! Won't that be delicious, Adam ?" 

" You are mistaken, Eva,'' said Palgrave, gently ; 
**I am not returning to America — ^at least not at 
present. I am going where I have no right to take 
you with me. But you are not alone in the world, as 
you believed — ^you have relations, a family with legal 
rights upon you." 

She grew deadly pale, and her lips quivered. 

^* Again to strangers," she said mournfully, " seek a 
new home 1" and clasping her hands in desolation, 
whilst scalding tears chased each other slowly down 
her cheeks, she seemed the representative of the old 
woes of her people. But Palgrave felt he must not 
yield to a passing outbreak of feeling. 

" We are all more or less bound," he said, " by that 
portion of our existence, or rather pre-existence, which 
we call ori^n, to beings and to places, sometimes ad- 
verse to our inclinations. The person, however, with 
whom I am about to place you — I should rather say to 
whom I am about to resign you, for he is your near 
relation, and claims you as such — and do not forget. 
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Eva, that it was at your desire I sought him out — 
that person is a man likely to ensure your happiness, 
at all events fully able to do so. Best assured, had it 
been otherwise I should have resisted even his just 
claims, or rather he should never have known of your 
existence. It is now my duty to inform you, my pocnr 
girl, of what I had hoped never to be obliged to reveal 
to you. You belong to a people distinct and apart from 
our Christian community — ^you were bom a Jewess." 

Her clasped, upraised hands fell to her side ; then^ 
for a moment, she covered her face with them. 

''That only was wanting," she exclaimed, passion- 
ately, " to belong to a despised race !" 

^' But though you are of Jewish extraction, and must 
reside with your Jewish cousin, you need not embrace 
his faith — ^you are now, I trust, a good Christian?" 
said Palgrave, with hesitation. 

She shook her head mournfully, and replied : 

" I know not what I am." 

^' According to the notions of the world many would 
envy your lot, my child. The relation you are going 
to is rich, said to be very rich ; and if he now daims 
your person, you, in turn, will one day have a claim 
on his inheritance. You are too young to appreciate 
this advantage now ; but I fear there are many Chris-* 
tians who would barter the privilege of their birth 
against yours." 

*^ It matters not," she answered with a proud, dis? 
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dainful toss of her head. ^'I am like a masterless, 
houseless dog ; take me whither you list — do with me 
whatever you please. I shall not fly from my allotted 
task like the negroes, be it never so bitter 1" 

" You talk like the child that you are, £va," said 
Falgrave, impatient at her stubborn despair, and some- 
what chafed too at his efibrts to secure her happiness 
being rewarded by so little gratitude. "I tell you 
your relation is a good, kind old man ; he will allot 
you no bitter task, but will make you comfortable, nay 
happy, I am sure. If he do not, should matters turn 
otherwise than I anticipate, you will always find in me 
a trusty friend, to whom you may apply in all con- 
fidence, and who will do his best to meet your wishes. 
But this must be when you are older and more able to 
judge for yourself ; until then I must judge i^id act for 
you to the best of my ability." 

She bowed her head in silent acquiescence. 

^^ And me ?" said Adam, who had not until then 
spoken a word. 

" With you, my dear boy, the case is difler'ent. To 
the best of my belief, you are bound by no tie to one 
spot rather than another; at all events no one Uys 
claim to you. I shall, therefore, take measures to 
secure your citizenship in America, where I trust you 
will one day join me.*' 

" I won't go to America without Eva — ^I'U stay with 
Eva." 



4 
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" You at least love me,** said Eva, passionately 
clasping the boy to her bosom, and looking down with 
maternal solicitude on his feeble form as it clung to 
her : " No ; we will never separate from each other — 
never — never !" 

Here a fresh difficulty seemed to spring up. Would 
Levi consent to take the Christian boy under his roof? 
or, if so, would he allow him the free exercise of his 
faith? Adam was yet too young to enter upon the 
career which Palgrave had carved out for him, and the 
leaving the children together in the same dwelling 
would spare him much trouble, their separation, so 
necessary in the future, still admitting of delay, thanks 
to Adam's age. 

Having allowed Eva time to recover herself, he took 
her to Levi's, accompanied by Adam. The shop — for 
it was mid-day — was empty of customers. The old 
man received them on the threshold, and gave his niece 
a hearty welcome. He seemed favourably impressed 
by her stem beauty ; for she looked so stem that morn- 
ing, so gloomily resigned, that she might well justify 
the exclamation which escaped him — •■ 

*' Truly, a very Queen of Sheba ! and this," he added, 
with a slight shudder, glancing at Adam, '' this is the 
son of the " 

A quick expressive look from Palgrave arrested the 
words on his lip. 

" This little boy," he said, impressively, " is my 
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protegiy the son of Mr. Meynard, a countrymait of. 



mine." 



" That's all very well," muttered the Jew, "but blood 
is not water, and Eva's mother was my sister's child." 

These words made an unpleasant impression upon 
Palgrave, and opened a vista to his view he had not 
thought of. The Jews were said to be resentful ; and, 
though be acquitted Levi of the vengeful sentiments 
generally thought to animate some of his race, he might 
still make the poor boy uncomfortable, by way of 
acquitting himself towards his sire. 

Levi interrupted his meditations by inviting him into 
an inner closet, the door of which had until then escaped 
his notice, and which evidently served as tHe old man's 
sanctum sanctorum, 

" Does my grandniece know that there is blood be- 
tween her and that child ?" he said sternly, when he 
had closed the door ; '^ does she still cling to the off- 
spring of her parents' murderer ?" 

Palgrave urged the plea he had so often urged vrith 
himself; namely, that such a revelation would only 
cause useless anguish to those poor, lonely beings, who 
had hitherto been all in all to each other. 

" That won't do," said old Levi, shaking his head. 
** She must know all. The day might come when, 
horrible to think of ! a sympathy of deeper nature than 
their present childish attachment might spring up be- 
tween them whose hands should never meet, whose 
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hearts, if needful, should be torn asunder. However, 
I will care for all that." 

" You will do nothing hastily," said Palgrave with 
earnestness. " Nay, I make it my particular request 
that you will not speak of this painful subject at all to 
either of the children, but leave me to make it known 
to them, necessary I admit, in my own good time and 
in my own manner. If you think you owe me aught, 
you will grant me this favour, the only return you can 
make me." 

The Jew's countenance changed. He still continued 
to debate the point, but feebly, and at last consented. 
Palgrave having gained that much ventured a step fur- 
ther, soliciting temporary shelter under his roof for the 
boy, and kind treatment for his sake. 

The old man reflected for a minute. 

" It would, indeed, be very ungrateful," he said, 
" to refuse your request, after so much kindness on your 
part showered on one of my tribe and house ; but I own 
to you this child will be a heavy burthen." 

" I will shortly relieve you of it," Palgrave eagerly 
replied. " I start early tomorrow for Hirschbach, and 
have no time now to see after suitable accommodation 
for him. In a few days, at furthest, I shall return and 
deliver you of his presence." 

This matter being settled to his satisfaction, Palgrave 
left the children to make acquaintance with their new 
guardian and surroundings. 
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He was now doubly anxious to leave the city ; for 
though conscience and reason approved the plan he had 
just put in execution, there was something so like silent 
reproach in Eva's mournful countenance and Adam's 
timid bewilderment, that they smote him to the heart 
He was fully aware that the young girl would have 
been happier and more grateful had he continued to be 
her sole protector, and launched her upon the world as 
an actress. No doubt, that young and still untamed 
spirit, which had revelled in the freedom of the woods 
so long, would suffer in the obscurity of these cellar- 
like apartments, where a ray of sunshine but seldom 
found its way, and the air was charged with the musty 
perfume of age ; where, instead of the twittering of 
birds, which broke upon the ear at early dawn 
in her forest home, and the running brook wherein to 
mirror herself, presented its refreshing ripple to the eye ; 
rusty suits of armour would give out an occasional 
clang as the duster performed its office, and ancient 
time-pieces, whose shining faces had outlived whole 
generations of those whose lives they had regulated, 
and to whom their chimes had served in turn as 
joy-bells and knells, would reflect her woe-begone 
countenance. 

Yes, it would be tristful at first, a very sad change 
for both of them. But they were a sad, wild pair of 
children ; their history was sad, their nature wild ; a 
little kind restraint would be wholesome for them. 
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At their leave-taking he was somewhat moved, how- 
ever, and bent over Eva to salute her on the brow, but 
she drew back. 

^' No !" she said, " thus/' and taking his hand she 
raised it to her lips in her usual way. ^' I am but a 
poor Jewess, you are a free-born American ;" and she 
sighed deeply. 

" You must learn to love your own people though," 
said old Levi, somewhat displeased. 

Palgrave could perceive that only by a powerful 
effort was Eva able to restrain her tears. As he turned 
to depart, Adam, for the first time since their acquain- 
tance, approached him spontaneously, and in his turn 
kissed his hand» saying timidly : 

*' Thou wilt come back ? Thou wilt not abandon 
us?" 

" Never ! " said Palgrave warmly ; and taking a 
ring from his finger, he gave it to the boy. " There, my 
little man, that is the token of my return, and that I 
will take care of you. Whenever you feel lonely, look 
at it, it will remind you that you are not deserted or 
friendless.'* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Palorave had but little time that eyening to think of 
anything but his preparations for an early departure on 
the morrow ; for he had some distance to go before he 
could join a railway line, and must make the most c^ 
the day. He did not neglect, however, to send the 
almanacks to Levi, repeating his directions concerning 
them. 

Day had scarcely broken when he was jolting along 
the high-road in a very uneasy chaise, Bruno on the 
seat beside him, — the one in full enjoyment of the morn- 
ing hour, the other fast asleep on his not over^com- 
fortable cushion, wrapped, for aught any one could say, 
in visions appropriate to his canine nature. 

It was lucky Palgrave had started betimes ; for not 
all his exhortations could induce the driver to urge his 
horses beyond their accustomed pace, which was the 
most leisurely of jog-trots, so that he had ample time 
to indulge in his reflections. 

He turned the matter over and over again in his 
mind. He could not be mistaken in the sense of what 
he had read in the almanacks, the coincidences were, 
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he thought, too striking for that. But how could this 
Wilhelm have profited— and profited he evidently had 
largely — ^by the abduction of Feodora ? He must have 
disposed of her somewhere or somehow, but where or 
how? In any case he had served some one rich 
enough to pay well the service, and such an one must 
have had a strong interest of some kind at stake. Wil- 
hehn was obviously a mere tool, and had acted from no 
motive but gain. He had not even a vengeance to 
wreak, was manifestly a chance visitor at the spot ; 
he found Feodora, and must have been quite a stranger 
to her parents. 

Again and again the revolting anecdote recounted 
to him by the old Baroness in the theatre, and her 
strange conclusions thereupon, rose to his mind, in 
spite of his efibrts to keep them down, until he felt 
half reluctant to pursue his inquiry further, lest some 
such dreadful revelation should repay his exertions. 
A similar puerile sentiment had hindered him from 
sounding Levi further upon those secret associations, 
which were said still to linger in some parts of Ger- 
many, and questioning him upon the probability of the 
poor boy's murder being in any way connected with 
them ; he preferred attributing the old lady's induc- 
tions to popular tradition. 

Now, however, the thought of that inexplicable 
crime haunted him uncomfortably, and as every mea- 
sured tread of his roadsters drew him further from the 
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city, his regret became stronger at not having opened 
himself to the old Jew on the subject. 

Notwithstanding the ease with which he was evi- 
dently in the habit of taking all things, his stolid 
sehtooffer seemed to know what he was about, for he 
brought him to the railway station in time to enable 

him to, reach M that night, and Hirschbach on 

the following day. 

Palgrave, in his roaming habits, had often expe- 
rienced the want of comfortable accommodation in the 
lesser towns and villages of Germany, and, strange to 
say of a people so fond of country excursions and the 
picturesque, the most beautifully-situated localities 
frequently most lack the means of indulging the 
stranger in his desire to linger awhile in their vicinity. 
He hailed it, therefore, as a good omen, when, on his 
arrival at Hirschbach^ the postilion drew up before a 
neat, cleaji-looking house of entertainment, and the 
smiling landlord ushered him into an apartment the 
furniture of which was very superior to what is gene- 
rally found in houses of this order in Germany, and 
whose windows, instead of looking out upon a noisy 
market-place, with the farrier and schoolmaster in 
too close vicinage, commanded an extensive and a 
lovely view. 

The bracing air swept down from neighbouring hills 
and forests; the intervening meadows were richly 
coloured with field-flowers ; the village, part of which 
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was visible from the window, stretching to the left, 
was picturesque with its old, wood-ornamented gables, 
and seemed to tell of more prosperity than do most of 
its class in the rural districts. 

The host having retired, the kellner presently en- 
tered with the Fremdenbuch. Palgrave turned over 
the leaves and mended his pen, in order to gain time 
for conversation. 

" You must have plenty of game hereabouts ?" he 
began. 

" Game, sir,? oh, yes, sir ; game is plentiful enough 
— but 60 are the keepers. The forests, hereabouts, 
are Ducal domain-land, sir. Then, you know, sir, 
this is not the season for game, sir, and our guests 
generally prefer poultry." 

" Which means, I am to have poultry and no game 
for dinner. Well, Bruno will like it all the better, I 
dare say." 

" I beg pardon for the remark, sir, but it would be 
a great pity to take that fine animal into the woods ; 
he would certainly be shot." 

"Are they so severe in these parts?'' 

"The upper- forester, sir, is not so bad, but one of 
his underlings is very wicked, and having had a quarrel 
with my master, is always on the look-out to play 
tricks on the strangers that lodge with us." 

" And what is this formidable under-keeper's name ? 
Wilhelm, isitnot?" 
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"Wilhelm — Wilhelm? No, sir; Fabian is his 
name." 

*'But there is an under-keeper named Wilhelm 
somewhere hereabout ?*' 

*' I think not, sir ; not that I know of, at least.!! 

'^ But there has been a man of that name attached 
to these forests ?" 

'^ Not in my time, sir ; but I have not been here 
more than five years. May be somewhere else, [sir; 
these forests are very extensive." 

" No ; he was employed in this circle. Tour master 
will, perhaps, know of such a person ?" 

" May be, sir ; but my master has not been long 
resident here, either. However, I'll ask him if you 
wish it, sir." 

« It is unnecessary," said Palgrave, drily ; for he 
did not wish to rouse attention by too direct an in- 
quiry. ** I am going out, and will leave my dog in 
your charge, and hope to find him quite safe on my 
return." 

The kellner bowed and withdrew. 

As Palgrave, a quarter of an hour later, descended 
to the inn-door, the landlord accosted him : 

" You wish to know, sir, if we have an under-keeper 
named Wilhelm ? I know no such person ; but, 
though I do not live on the best terms with our 
keepers, I can inquire of them if they have such a 
one among them. But he may have been before my 
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time; if so, old Edlian, the former landlord of the 
*Bear,' will know all ahout him, for he, too, was 
always in open quarrel with the keepers." 

" And where lives, now, the former landlord of the 
*Bear?'" 

** With his daughter, sir, who is married to our 
grocer ; the shop is on the market-place, ae^t to the 
apothecary's — there, sir, just over the way. ShaU I 
conduct you to it ?*' 

" Thank you — thank you — give yourself no trouble ; 
I can find it very well. A couple of fine dogs you 
have there," pointing to two large brutes of the stag- 
bound race that were gambolling in the yard. 

" Yes, sir ; but they are the cause of all our dis- 
putes," sighed the innkeeper. " My wife insists their 
feed is too costly, and the keepers hate them." 

Palgrave here recognized a very common feature of 
German rural life, the mania of innkeepers for sporting- 
dogs, resulting from their innate love of the chase, or 
poaching propensity, as the case may be ; but impa- 
tient to see the quondam proprietor of the ' Bear,' he 
hurried ofl^ without further remark. 

It was neither the day nor the hour when business 
was active in Hirschbach. He found, accordingly, no 
one in the grocer's shop but an aged man with a skull- 
cap on his head, and a little girl, probably his grand- 
child. 

Making some trifling purchase, he engaged the 
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fiMrmer in conversation, his first inquiry being if what 
he had heard was true, namely, that he could not take 
his dog into the forest with safety to the animal. 

^ Quite true, sir ; if you value your dog you had 
better mind the warning. I would not even take him 
into the meadows, for ill might come of it. Our . 
under-keepers are sadly troublesome. Last year we 
had such an abundance of mice that they ravaged all 
our fields. To make what clearance we could on our 
own ground, we took our dog, a famous ratter, to the 
spot, when down comes one of the keepers upon usi 
and shoots him. ^Well,' says my daughter to her 
husband, ^ take the cats, they are both good mousers ; 
surely we^ll save some of the wheat.' Well, sif, they 
worked bard all day, the poor cats did, killing an 
enormous number of mice, and we left my little grand- 
child here with them to prevent their straying. All of 
no use ; about six o'clock down comes t'other keeper^ 
and, in spite of the cries and entreaties of the child, 
shoots them, too. So the mice had it all their own 
way, and got the better end of our fields as well e^ 
our neighbours', but luckily the hard winter has put an 
end to them for a time, at least." 

" Your keepers seem to be great nuisances ; per- 
haps they were less so formerly ?" 

"I don't know that, sir. They've always been at 
war with us since I can remember. Now that my 
temper is cooler, and age has taught me wisdom, or at 
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least a juster appreciation of things than I had in my 
youth, I think I should almost venture to say there 
were faults on both sides. For, after all, men must 
perform those duties for which they are hired, and it 
was not quite our business to be always putting them 
to the test However that may be, there is no de- 
nying that, but for them, there'ld be no security in the 
woods. Just like tlie passport system, sir. It is tire- 
some to have to show one's passport every ten miles or 
80, but then, without that ceremony, in a country like 
ours, so extensive and divided into so many jurisdic- 
tions, the solitary traveller, especially the foreigner, 
would with difficulty be traced when missing, and 
impunity in crime would rapidly increase. In my 
opinion, whenever the number of our foresters shall be 
diminished, or the present passport regulations and 
the inscribing one's name in the fremderJmchs of the 
different hotels one lodges at for the night, shall cease, 
the security of travellers will decrease in equal ratio. 
You see, sir, I have thought much upon this subject, 
in my quality of ancient innkeeper, having lived in 
times which have served to strengthen my present 

vieii^s." 
" You are, then, the former proprietor of the ' Bear'? 

How long have you lived here ?" 

" Well, sir, I suppose I may call it the better part 

of my life. For thirty years I was master of the 

*Bear.' 
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^^ Then you may chance to remember a man named 
Wilhelm, some time undei>keeper hereabouts." 

" Wilhelm ? perfectly ; but he is long since dead." 

" But he has left a family," put in Palgrave, with 
some presence of mind. 

** Of course ; there are his widow and daughter.** 

" And what of their circumstances ?" 

"Ah I sir, the saddest you can imagine. The 
daughter does a turn of work now and then for us in 
the house or in the field ; the mother knits and spins, 
but she is infirm, and their joint earnings would be 
quite insufficient to sustain life, if one did not ^ve 
them a little help occasionally." 

" So bad as that ? Pray where do these poor crea- 
tures dwell r 

"Do you wish to see them, sir?" 

'^ Yes. I have some business to transact with 
them." 

" Some charitable soul has mentioned them to you, 
doubtless ? Malchen, my child, just run down with the 
gentleman to Widow Wilhelm, and then come back 
directly, and don't lose time by the way." 

Thanking the old man for his information, Palgrave 
followed the little maiden, who trotted cheerfully before 
him, seemingly restraining her steps to that pace with 
difficulty. They soon left the more open part of the 
village, and entered its dirtiest and most desolate lanes. 
But even here misery had a less squalid aspect than it 
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usually wears, the luxuriance of surrounding nature 
making some amends for the meanness of the tene- 
ments. 

" There," said the little girl, pointing to a cottage 
more poverty-stricken than the rest, and ran off at a 
speed that prohahly indemnified her for her few 
minutes of constrained inactivity. 

Palgrave entered the cottage with a more sober 
spirit, thinking more, perhaps, at that moment, of the 
sufferings of these last descendants of the poor old 
curate of the Thirty Years' War than of the romantic 
yiews that had brought him there. 

The cottage was miserably furnished or, to speak 
more correctly, deficient of all necessary articles of 
furniture, A wretched stove, that seemed to be all 
it boasted by way of kitchen, was the only sign of 
comfort, such as it was, the interior presented. An 
old tattered curtain partitioned off a portion of the 
room, to all appearance the only one, which doubtless 
served as a bed-chamber, concealing the beds, or 
perhaps the absence of them. 

A young girl was leaning over a rickety three- 
legged table, sorting some very coarse linen. Her 
stem, regular beauty struck him the more from its 
contrast to all things that surrounded it, and most of 
all to the withered, poverty-nipped aspect of the old 
woman who sat on a wooden stool, in the corner of the 
apartment, knitting. She seemed aged enough to be 
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the young girl's grandmother ; but here Palgrave knew 
sorrow had done the work of time. 

He approached her, and asked in a tone of gentle 
sympathy, if she was not the widow of the under* 
forester, Wilhelm, and daughter of the former school- 
master of the place. 

She turned up her blear eyes in astonishment at her 
questioner, then anxiously on her beautiful daughter, as 
if the appearance of such as he under her humble roof 
could only have reference to her ; and a look of sus- 
picion contracted her features as she replied in a hesi- 
tating voice : 

*' What can you want of a helpless, poor old thing 
such as I ?*' 

" A strange accident has brought me to you," said the 
young man, '* or rather, as it may fall out, a providential 
intervention in your own behalf. But I have much to 
say to you, can we not be left together for a while ?" 

The girl's brow flushed angrily, and her compressed 
lips formed a sharp line across her face. 

"Mother," she said in an imperative tone, "I will 
not leave you alone with a stranger." 

She looked resolute, almost darkly so. There was 
obviously much of her father in her ; and Palgrave 
could well imagine, in gazing at her, what had been 
the sort of fascination that led the gentle daughter of 
the schoolmaster to bind her fate to that of the rude 
man of the forest. 
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"Peace, Catherine," said the old woman in an 
equally decided tone, " go, my child, what have I to 
fear ?" and a glance round the bare apartment again 
brought the crimson to the girl's cheek, for she under- 
stood that glance well enough. 

" Well, mother," she said, " I'll step outside, but 
remidn within call, remember." 

" Do, my Katchen, do," said the mother, relapsing 
into her feeble manner, the daughter's determined 
spirit having long since triumphed over her meeker 
one ; ^' go, my sweet child, remain outside, but close 
the door after you." 

When alone with the widow, Palgrave took his seat 
on a trunk beside her, and opened the campaign ; for 
he shrewdly guessed it would be no easy matter to 
extract from her the whole avowal he was so eager to 
obtain. 

" To be quite candid with you," he began, " I came 
here, not exactly to see you, but to transact a little 
business with your husband, of whose death I was 
ignorant." 

It seemed as if her tyrant had the power to frighten 
her even from the grave. 

•* Oh 1 then, surely, surely," she exclaimed, clasping 
her hands, and trembling violently, " some fresh evil 
is about to burst upon us !" 

" I trust not, my good woman ; I trust not On 
the contrary, I believe you have it in your power to 
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make my arrival here an era of happiness to yourself 
and daughter. He is dead; you cannot fear his 
anger now ; and nothing need prevent your repairing 
any wrong he may have committed." 

She shook more violently than before. 

*' It is, moreover, your bounden duty as a Christian 
to do so," Palgrave urged. 

"He never reposed confidence in me," she said, 
much agitated. 

'* I am well aware of it ; but of what I would speak 
to you about you are perfectly cognizant." 

"I assure you, sir," she insisted, "he always con- 
cealed his doings from me." 

" I know he was not a kind husband, and you were 
not a happy wife." 

" Heavens 1 how can you know that? But no," she 
said, reassuring herself, " you can know nothing about 
us and those times ; we are such humble folks, and you 
must have been a mere child. Besides, you are not at 
all of these parts, you were never here before, I think ?" 

" That is all very true, and yet you will find that I 
know all about you and those times, and you may 
possibly gain much, and will certainly lose nothing, by 
making a clean breast respecting them." 

" But, sir, since you are so well informed," said the 
widow, with more shrewdness than Palgrave gave her 
credit for, " since you seem to know all about us and 
them, what more can you hope to extract from me, 
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who do not pretend to the same advantage, never 
having been made party to my husband's transactions ?" 

Palgrave admired — though this was not the first 
time he had occasion to notice — the timorous prudence 
and extreme suspicion which misfortune gives rise to 
in those who have long endured its oppression. 

" I will satisfy you on two points," he said, " after 
which I shall expect perfect candour on your part. 
First, T will satisfy you that I know more of the past 
than you seem to think probable ; and, secondly, that 
I only mean well towards you and others, by insisting 
on further information. For I warn you, my good 
woman, I will insist, I will not leave this cottage un- 
satisfied ; and it will depend entirely on yourself 
whether I leave it your friend or your enemy." 

He, the en'jmy of that poor, broken reed! The 
harsh word burned his lips as it passed through them. 
But youth is cruel in its eagerness, and Palgrave 
thought it necessary to heighten her terror, that he 
might all the sooner have the occasion he longed for 
to indemnify her for the painful hour he was inflicting 
on her. 

" Thy will be done," she murmured between her 
lips, with a meek bend of the head, which somehow pre- 
pared her interlocutor for a most obstinate resistance. 

" Well,'* Palgrave continued ; " in the first place, to 
show you that I am cognizant of the past, and to come 
at once to the point, what have you done with the chil^ 
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that was brought to your cottage on the evening of the 
15th of July, 18—." 

At these words the unfortunate woman had well 
nigh fallen from her stool. Perceiving the impression 
he had made, and not being desirous of precipitating 
matters, Falgrave remained silent until she was suffi- 
ciently recovered to answer with some effort. 

" I can swear before God that I know nought about 
any child but my own." 

" Do not hope to escape me by an evasion," said 
Palgrave, firmly ; " you know perfectly well what 
child I allude to. If you had forgotten the circum- 
stance of its being brought here on the day I have 
mentioned, I might bring it back to your memory, by 
reminding you that your husband beat you on that 
occasion." 

The widow folded her hands in token of enduring 
resignation, but made no answer. 

" My good woman," he continued, trying the per- 
suasive course ; " you are yourself a fond mother, and 
know what a fond mother's feelings are. The child I 
speak of was a stolen child, and its mother was driven 
mad by its loss." 

A low cry escaped the widow's lips ; she covered her 
face with her apron, but spoke not. 

" The parents of that child still live," Palgrave went 
on : " there is no sacrifice they would think too great 
to recover that lost treasure, or at least to ascertain its 

Q 2 
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ultimate fate. If you could give this clue, you and 
your daughter would no more know want. You would 
leave this miserable cottage, and resume the decencies 
and comforts of life you once knew." 

'^ She that knows nothing can reveal nothing," said 
the widow, with a slight show of asperity. 

'* Well, if I can neither touch your heart nor gain 
credit for my promises, I may, perhaps, find other 
means to dissuade you from your obstinacy. Armed 
with the knowledge I possess of that transaction, I 
shall appeal to the law. The district magistrate will 
be more successful than myself in drawing the truth 
out of you." 

The woman still remained silent 

" I had heard so much of your goodness," he re- 
sumed, '* that I am quite disappointed in you ; yet, I 
do not know why you should fear to trust me — I have 
shown you, I think, that I have penetrated into the 
deepest secrets of your life." 

" Who says that ?" cried the widow, with sudden 
vehemence. 

" Have I not told you that I know your husband 
beat you about this very business ?" 

" Alas, sir, all my eflTorts to conceal his violence 
were ineffectual — the whole neighbourhood knew of 
our domestic unhappiness." 

" His quarrels with the host of the ' Bear ' . . ." 

" Were matters of public notoriety." 
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" His debts, some of which I could enumerate to 
you . . ." 

" Were all paid," interrupted the widow again, with 
a lod^ of pride. *^ If you have seen the bills against 
him I can show you the receipts acquitted in full. 
Come, sir/' she said, changing her tone to one of gentle 
entreaty; ^^a fine, rich gentleman like you, cannot 
have come to a poor unhappy widow like me with the 
cruel design of raking up a cruel past which, for years, 
it has been her endeavour to bury in forgiveness and 
charity with the dead. No — I see your object plainly ; 
you wish to recover a lost child which you fancy you 
can trace to this cottage ; and believe me, it would 
require neither persuasion nor threat to make me 
farther your object if it were in my power to do 
so. But as I have no such power your insistance 
only distresses me without serving your end. I 
beg therefore, you will desist from farther useless 
persecution." 

Palgrave felt his disadvantage and shifted his 
ground ; without noticing her last words, he resumed 
the conversation at an anterior point 

" You would hint, my good woman," he observed, 
"that I know nothing about you but from public 
rumour. I will not, therefore, speak of the pecuniary 
ease that followed so immediately the presence of that 
unibrtunate child under your roof, for you would again 
tell me that others as well as myself had remarked a 
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favourable turn in your late husband's affairs about 
the epoch I have named." 

" If my husband's money was sin-money," said the 
widow, with manifest agitation, " thank Heaven, myself 
and child were uncontaminated by it — ^for we had no 
share in it whatever." 

" I know that right well — I know that yours was 
always a brave and an honest heart — that far from 
sharing his profits, you were despoiled by him of your 
own propertv. I well know how bravely you defended 
your old Bible." 

The woman started from her stool. 

" That, you know," he added, with a calm smile, 
" I cannot have picked up in the village." 

" No," she said, " I thought none but God knew it; 
but," she added, with that obstinacy which he had long 
since recognized as a national feature in the German 
character, " he never found it." 

" You have, however, ceased to possess it." 

Two large tears glided down her faded cheeks were 
her only answer, as she resumed her seat. 

" It had been so long in your family, too 1" he 
added, probing the sore. 

" Sir, sir ; why will you torment me thus ? Alas, 
yes ; my poor father, on his death-bed, implored me 
never to part with it. We had all read it, parent and 
child, time out of mind — ^he said a blessing rested on 
that book. But it's all over know — it is gone, and the 
blessing with it. I would rather have died than 
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parted with that book, or the others that went along 
with it ; but Katchen disposed of them in an evil hour. 
Not but what the poor child meant it all for the best. 
My husband was dead. I lay very poorly, delirious 
at times ; she thought me on my death-bed, too. There 
was no fiiel, no physic, not even bread or means to 
procure any in the house. She was sorely tempted, 
poor child — ^and parted with them." 

" And thus saved you," Palgrave observed. 

^^ My moan is made," said the widow, with a deep sigh 

" Well," Palgrave resumed ; " that Bible, and all 
the almanacks that went with it, shall be restored to 
you in a day or two as the price of your candid 
avowals respecting the event of the 15th of July. By 
such avowals, and such only, can you recover your lost 
treasure." 

" I assure you, sir," said the woman, but her whole 
attitude and manner betrayed indecision, '^ I can relate 
nothing to you that could throw light on the mystery 
you would solve." 

^^ That is a question which I alone can decide." 

" And if I tell you all I know respecting my 
husband's secrets, will it bring no shame upon his 
daughter's head, no additional trouble to two desolate 
women ? Oh, sir, if you have a heart or conscience 
do not betray me into an imprudence which I might 
hereafter lament with never-ending tears, but could 
never repair." 

" I pledge you my word of honour, good woman, no 
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harm shall result from your confessions to you or your 
daughter ; and the books shall be yours once more, if 
you are open with me." 

" Well, sir, Heaven forgive you if you lead the 
widow and orphan into 'trouble. What I have to 
relate is very painful to me, for I must recall the 
Utterest memories of my past life, since the event you 
have alluded to occurred at its most stormy epoch, 
and you will see at the end of my tale to what little 
purpose I shall have spoken. 

" We were at that time, as you seem to be aware, 
very unhappy. My husband took to drinking worse 
than ever. We had quarrels and debts more than 
enough. No one would trust us with a kreutzer, and 
there were then many mouths at home to feed. My 
husband teased me out of my little inheritance piece 
by piece. The few bits of plate I had went first ; 
then the linen ; then the bedding. It was a sore trial 
to me, sir, but I did not murmur ; for my poor father 
had warned me. I had married, not without his con- 
sent indeed, but against his advice; and I deserved 
that evil should come of it, for disobedience is an^evil, 
and from evil no good can come. 
. ^' But when my husband demanded those books, so 
dear, so sacred to me, then it was that I thought my 
heart would break. He knew the price I put upon 
them ; and his asking for them in so decided a 
manner, without regard for my feelings, showed me 
that he was fully bent on selling them likewise. I 
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foresaw that if I did not place some stronger barrier 
than my own feeble resistance between us, I should 
yield at last; so profiting by my husband's absence 
at a grand baittue with the Count, I went to the land- 
lord of the ' Bear,' a good man at bottom, and 
deposed them with him, requesting him to say, if 
discovered, that I had pawned them for a sum of 
money which I well knew my husband would never 
think of applying to such a purpose as recovering 
them. I thought it would be but one more beating, 
when all would be over, we having nothing else left 
to sell. . 

"He had been some days absent, but returned 
home that very evening. I remarked that he was 
much heated, having as usual paid the wine-shop a 
visit, where he had drunk, as his wont was, much more 
than was good for him. But he had been much up 
and down the country and was quite worn out with 
fatigue ; so I did not wonder at his being so heated 
and flushed and wild-like, and when he began again 
to curse and rail at our poverty, and say that if he 
had ' a sensible wife this need continue no longer, I 
believed he still alluded to my father's books ; but I 
was greatly mistaken. 

" * We can never hope to feed all these brats I' he 
said, savagely looking round on the children. 

** * God will assist us,' I said. 

" * You are right,' he said, ' assistance is at hand ; 
it rests only with ourselves to take hold of it.' 

g3 
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" * How ?' I demanded, much surprised. 

" ' You shall hear,' he answered. * I know you can 
keep counsel, so I don't mind telling you that a very 
rich gentleman has taken a fancy to a child of ours ; 
and if we but consent to part with it will amply 
provide for the remainder. Nay, more; we shall 
want for nothing ever hereafter, and live in plenty 
all the days of our lives.* 

" * Shall we be permitted to see our child occa- 
sionally — to watch over it?' I asked. 

"'Of course not — he buys it out and out; and 
what's more, no one is ever to guess at the bargain. 
But little Katchen will soon forget us, and have reason 
to rejoice at the change.' 

" ' It may be all as you say,' I indignantly replied, 
* but I never will sell my child.' 

** Well, sir, to make a long story as short as I can 
do it, all peace and all rest fled from me. He was 
bent on selling his unfortunate child ; and even threat- 
ened to murder me if I opposed his design. Once 
— I may say it now, for he is dead and the avowal 
cannot injure him — once he stood over me with a 
woodman's axe, brandishing it over my head. * My 
life was not to be endured,' he said, * I was a bad 
wife and a bad mother ;' what saved me then I know 
not. 

"I had to watch over Katchen — hold her in my 
arms as it were, night and day, lest he should steal 
her from me unawares. I saw it was with him a 
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settled purpose, and increasing difficulties made him 
frantic. 

"I cannot conjecture how the matter would have 
ended, but one night — it was the night of the 15th 
of July (I remember the date well) he returned from 

M , where some business had called him the day 

previous, bringing along with him a little girl almost 
as pretty as my own Katchen, but to all appearance 
a couple of years younger, dressed richly, and evi- 
dently belonging to the higher classes. 

"She seemed over-fnghtened, poor little thing, 
sobbed violently, but would answer none of my ques- 
tions; nor had I the opportunity of making many. 
She was besides weary and hungry, and when she had 
supped began again to weep bitterly. Dreading lest 
my husband, who kept an incessant watch over us, 
should get angry and ill-treat her, I hastened to put 
her to bed. 

" ' Now,' he said, when he saw that she had sobbed 
herself to sleep, ' fit out one of Katchen's dresses for 
her, and be quick about it. She is so much smaller 
that it may take some time to do, so look sharp. I 
must be off with her before daybreak.' 

" * You are going to sell her instead of our own ?' 
I said, but dared not add another word ; for though 
perfectly sober that night, he was in so savage a hu- 
mour that I grew terrified, not so much on my own 
account as on that of the children. So I kept my 
thoughts to myself as he bade me, and hastened to carry 
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out his orders, arran^ng a dress of our Kate, one of 
her humblest, to the size of the in&nt stranger's little 
frock — a white one, I remember, coTered with laces, 
frills, and embroidery — £ had never seen such rich 
clothes before, or such transparent tissues. How I 
longed to restore her to her own parents throughout 
that long weary night I 

^* Before daybreak I ha4 finished my task. I was 
obliged to wake the child, and force it to swallow some 
milk, and, despite its shrieks and resistance, to clothe 
her delicate little form in the rough and soiled gar^ 
ments of my child. I was not even allowed to brush 
her pretty, coal-black hair from her face ; but hastily 
snatching her up in his arms, my husband left the 
cottage, and from that day to this I have not set 
eyes upon her. So you see, sir, it is as I told you 
it would be. You are not much the wiser for my 
story; for I have now told you all and everything 
I know about that poor child." 

"Not quite all," said Palgrave; "from that day 
forth want was banished from your cottage." 

" True, sir, but with that ill-gotten wealth, more 
misery entered it. My husband's conduct became 
worse than ever it had been. No longer afraid to 
lose his place, for it seemed he could live without 
it, he gave full career to his bad habits. He was 
seldom out of the wine-shop, quarrelsome with his 
equals, insubordinate to his superiors ; but the worst 
was yet to come. My children, the most healthy and 
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beautiful for miles round, began to sicken and fall off. 
In an incredibly short time I lost them, one after 
another, until Eiltchen alone was left me. It seemed 
almost as a reward for my haying kept her by me in 
the hour of danger and temptation. 

^'My husband, as might have been expected, lost 
his place at last, which, however, I must say made 
no difierence to him. He could seemingly procure 
money at pleasure ; had he ^ven us a share of it we 
need never have been uncomfortable, but it all went 
in drink, and clothes beyond his station, and dissi- 
pation of every kind. Excess at last bore its fruit — 
he died of delirium tremens ; but with his death the 
mysterious source of his wealth dried up, nor could 
I find in his papers anything to indicate whence he 
derived it. The only thing I rememl^ered was that he 
had often spoken of extorting money from some gentle- 
man by means of threats." 

'^ And you of course suspected those threats to refer 
in some way to that poor child?" 

" Well, sir, I will not deny but I did so. But I had 
no means of proving the fact, or of appealing to the 
gentleman, whoever he may be, that had misled my 
husband. I had not even a clue to his real station in 
life, or, the place where he dwelt ; or, I assure you, sir, 
by all that is most sacred, convinced as I was that the 
child was stolen, the moment my wretched husband 
was underground I should have done my best to bring 
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the whole affair to light and restore the poor young 
thing to its natural friends." 

" I doubt it not, my good woman — ^you, I know, can 
be trusted ; and you may yet be conducive to that end. 
I thank you for your candour thus far ; but would ask 
you a few more questions. Could you never discover 
that child's name ?" 

" Its Christian name — yes. It was so strange a 
one that it struck me much at the time, and I re- 
member it yet. Theodora, or Feodora — ^I thought the 
child must have mispronounced it; but my husband 
said he had found that name among the saints' names 
in the almanack, and that it might be right after all." 

** Had she no token on or about her by which she 
might be identified in after-life ?" 
' " Why, sir, as I told you, I was compelled to despoil 

her of her rich clothes and little trinkets — ^however, 
. I bethought me of that too, and whilst donning 
Katchen's old rags on the poor little thing, unseen by 
my husband (for the light was yet faint), I hung a 
^ ring round her neck suspended by a bit of tape — ^a 

common ring made of horse-hair with a forget-me-not 
'worked into it — it had belonged to my little girl. I 
thought no one would deprive her of so worthless an 
object, and that it would enable me to recognize her if 
chance ever threw her in my way." 

" Was your husband long absent with the child 
when he removed her from your cottage ?" 
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" Yes, sir, several days, as he was whenever he had 
to fetch money. But that would prove nothing, since 
whenever his pockets were full he was seldom at 
home.'* 

"And this is all you know respecting the trans- 
action ?" 

" Positively all'' 

" Your suspicions as to the suborner have fallen on 
no one in this neighbourhood ?" 

" How could that be, sir? I know so few people, 
and none with whom my husband held intercourse ; his 
friends were not my friends, and he would have owed 
me no thanks if I had pried into his conduct. Alas^, 
it would not bear the light of day. This transaction, 
however, I had thought buried in eternal oblivion, as 
if sin and crime did not ever come to light one day 
or another." 

" It need not trouble you — ^it will in no way affect 
you to your disadvantage — rest assured of that. Mean- 
while here is money ; it cannot burthen your conscience, 
for no self-reproach accompanies its acceptance." 

" No, no," said the widow, averting the proffered ^ 

pft ; " not for that have I revealed to you facts so 
painful to myself. You know our bargain was of .4| 

another nature — or have you flattered me with a vain 
promise? I know you possess, or have seen those 
blessed books which I have never ceased to regret, 
and which my father would rather have died than sold 
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out of the family ; for from no other source could jou 
have derived the information you possess ; but will you 
not, or can you not restore them to me after all ?" 

** Be quiety my good woman ; you have well per- 
formed your part of the compact, and certainly I shall 
perform mine. I shall write for your old Bible and 
almanacks this very day, and remit them to you with 
my own hands. But in the meanwhile accept this 
trifle ; it is heartily ofiered and it were vain pride to 
refuse what you so much need." 

*' I am sure, sir, I have no right to be proud," said 
the old woman with a touch of natural dignity ; '* but 
you must excuse me — ^I have not been accustomed to 
receive alms." 

Palgrave did not insist, but took his leave with many 
thanks, promising soon to return with the treasure she 
so much coveted. A pleasant walk brought him back 
to the inn-door, where to his surprise he saw Bruno 
complacently receiving the caresses of, as he thought, 
a stranger, but in whom, as he drew nearer, he 
recognized to his no small astonishment Otto von 
Rodach. 

But the first words of the latter surprised him even 
more than his presence there : 

** This is kind indeed, Louis," he said, advancing 
towards him with extended hand ; ^' I was sure when 
occasion ofiered to render me a service, whether in 
Kamtschatka or Bengal, you would not fail me." 
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" My dear Otto, you speak riddles — ^I am here by 
mere chance, and certainly had not the remotest idea 
of meeting you." 

" You did not, then, receive my letter ?" 

" I have not heard from you for an age." 

" Well, that's strange — but never mind — ^you are 
here, that's the main pointy and, thanks to chance it 
would seem^ just in the nick of time too. Come, we 
have not a moment to lose, but a long drive before 
us, and chemin fesantj shall have plenty of time to 
exchange confidences." 

" One word only," said Palgrave, laying his hand 
on Bodach's shoulder ; '* nothing serious, I hope ?" 

^' Fi dome, man dwr ! We have left college a whole 
year and more, and you put me such a question? 
But you are not far wrong after all. If not about to 
pull a trigger, I am going to break a lance of finesse 
with a redoutable personage in this neighbourhood, and 
though nothing doubtful of success^ shall not be sorry 
to have a friend by me to cover my retreat if needful. 
It is rather a thorny negotiation and will require 
delicate handling. My first diplomatic mission, Louis." 

^' Gladly will I witness your anticipated triumph. 
Otto. The time only to write a short note and I am 
with you." 

And whilst he wrote and sent off a few lines to Levi 
with directions about the books, Rodach descended to 
the courtryard to order out the carriage. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

'^"' Their drive was long but pleasant. Palgrave had 

been lonely of late, and congenial society came refresh- 
ingly upon him ; and his never-dying interest in Alex- 
andra's name added a keen pleasure to the piquant 
recitals his friend indulged in, concerning the small 
court where, he said, it was his doom to linger out his 
best years. 

Palgrave thought he now perceived what he had 
before surmised, that Otto had not been without hope 
of drawing down upon himself some portion of the 
Duchess's attention, and fancied he could trace to his 
disappointment in this respect much of the bitterness 
with which he spoke of his position. 

Rodach was so brimful of himself, that Palgrave had 
to parry no inconvenient curiosity on his part; but 
however communicative in general, he seemed bent 
upon avoiding any allusion to the object of the present 
expedition; and Palgrave, as we have seen, was too 
little of an American to venture to question him. But 
thus much he could gather from- the few words that 
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escaped him : if he was suceessful in his present mission 
he should probably ensure himself a good marriage ; 
and Palgrave naturally enough concluded that they 
were going to do battle with some obdurate and tyran- 
nical father or guardian, or to soften the heart of some 
fair widow with plenty of acres tacked to her weeds ; 
and he no longer wondered why Rodach had so ear- 
nestly desired that poor Bruno should be left behind 
(unnecessary precaution), and that he (Palgrave) 
should don a dress-coat, which luckily his small port- 
manteau contained. Indeed Rodach, with his strongly 
perfumed hair, well-waxed moustaches, varnished 
boots, thin, gold-tipped walking- cane, cambric hand- 
kerchief peeping out of his breast-pocket, and eye-glass 
dangling from his neck, looked bent on some such 
errand, his costume being otherwise but indifferently 
adapted to the road they were traversing, which led 
alternately through the roughly paved streets of dirty 
villages and the deep sands of the forest. 

After a few hours' drive, they caught sight of the 
Rhine ; but instead of descending into its smiling 
plain. Otto ordered the postboy to turn up a steep and 
rutty country-road to the right, and drive to the castle 
of Eichelberg. 

The postboy had, during the drive, every now and 
then taken a sly peep over his shoulder, probably ex- 
cited by the fashionable air of his employers ; but he 
now fairly turned round on his saddle and stared at 
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them with broad amazement, which his horses imme- 
diately made the most of by standing stock-still. 

" Well/' said Otto ; " don't you know the way ?" 

" I know the way well enough, sir— all the country 
knows it, I believe — ^but it's no use driving up there — 
the road is very bad, and no one is ever let in, and as 
to the Count's receiving you two^^ he laid great em- 
phasis on the last word, — " why that's dean out of the 
question.** 

And why not, pray ?" Rodach asked. 
Because he's what tiiey call a Heremus, sir." 

**A Heremus ? -^what's that, in the name of 
wonder?" 

** Yes, rir, a Heremus— that's what he is." 

** I don t understand you — explain yourself." 
• The postboy looked hopelessly bewildered. 

*' The poor man means a hermit," said Palgrave ; 
" I've heard that term before." 

^^ Oh, that's it, is it 7 Well, my good man, that's 
our look-out," said Otto, laughing. 

"Yes, sir, a Heremus," reiterated the postilion; 
" he hasn't had fresh clothes on, I hear, for the last 
twenty years — he'll never let you in." 

" Well, we'll see how we can effect an entrance into 
his hermitage, and try to make ourselves and our fresh 
clothes acceptable to him — drive on.'' 

'^ You don't know him," said the postilion, shaking 
his head, whilst he whipped his horses forward. 
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*^ They'll soon find out their mistake though/' he mut- 
tered, — " the worst of it is, the castle is so solitary — 
not a drop of schnaps to be had far and wide.— ^How* 
ever, I sha'n't have long to wait for them, that's some 
comfort." 

They toiled slowly up the hill for another hour by 
many a tortuous winding, when Rodach exclaimed : 

*' That's the castle on the height yonder — is it not ?" 
and on the postboy's admission that it was, proposed 
walking up to the gates, and springing from the car- 
riage, ordered the man to await their return at the 
bottom of the eminence. 

" And that won't be long," again muttereil the 
postilion, as he cast a wistful glance after the young 
men, whilst easing his horses to the best of his 
means. 

They were silent until they reached the summit of 
the acclivity, when after gazing with involuntary ad- 
miration into the valley of the Rhine extending at 
their feet, they turned towards the mansion that com- 
manded that glorious view. 

It was a castle of some strength, with towers and 
turrets attached to its comers, that spoke of a more 
ancient date than the main building, which had, appa- 
rently, been rebuilt or extensively repaired in the 
seventeenth, or the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
An air of deep neglect, not to say decay, gave it an 
untenanted look. The grass grew rank in the court- 
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yard ; all the shutters were hermetically closed ; no 
trace of life, not even a domestic animal, was anywhere 
visible. 

"It will be of no use ringing at this gate," said 
Palgrave, as they stood before the principal entrance, — 
" we shall never be heard — let us rather turn the 
building — the front is evidently unoccupied, the family 
must live at the back." 

" The family ! — hem, hem — well, we may try." 

But they turned the edi6ce in vain. The rear was 
as silent, to all appearance as deserted, and as care- 
fully closed as the front, — not even a pantry window 
but was boarded up, everywhere the shutters were 
fastened ; moreover, a deep ravine, formerly probably 
a moat, formed on that side a barrier to near ap- 
proach. 

" It seems a desperate case," Palgrave observed ; 
" I believe the garrison has had timely notice of your 
intended attack, and has fled." 

" It would really seem so," answered the disconso- 
late Baron, " or else that rascal of a postboy was 
right after all. However, let us try the gate once 
more." 

Retracing their steps, the young men stood for a 
time with rueful aspect, peering through the ancient 
iron rails that enclosed the court-yard in front of the 
principal entrance, to see if anything would come in 
sight that might indicate occupation, or give them the 
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faintest hope of obtainiDg ingress into this apparently 
inaccessible fortress. 

Suddenly an object banging from a hole in the 
shutter of one of the lower windows caught Palgrave's. 
eye, and he pointed it out to his companion. It proved 
to be a pair of worsted stockings drying in the sun. 
Otto, having raised his eyeglass, the better to examine 
this flagrant proof of domesticity, and thoroughly 
satisfied himself as to its nature, pulled lustily at the 
gate-bell. 

The sound echoed lugubriously through the silent 
building, but elicited no sort of answer. 

" This is sheer ill-will," exclaimed Palgrave ; "look 
there." 

Rodach looked and distinctly saw a large hand 
thrust through the hole, dislodging the stockings from 
their too ostensible position ; but all remained still as 
death. 

" The dragon may have fled," said Otto, " but it is 
certain that some of his brood have been left behind, 
from whom, by fair means or foul, I will extract the 
secret of this enchanted dwelling. I'll tell you what, 
Louis — we'll go back a chapter in the history of our 
lives, and play the student over again, lay regular 
siege to this castle, and never leave off ringing, if it 
last for days, until these gates are opened to us." 

'^ It is to be hoped the postilion will bring us up 
food," said Palgrave; "however, here goes for a 
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second pull/' and seizing the bell handle, he rang a 
sonorous peal. 

It died away in querulous, melancholy tones, bat 
produced no more eiFect than the former one had 
done. 

" Well," said Palgrare, seating himself on a lai^e 
stone, " luckily I have my sketch-book in my pocket 
I cannot, it is true, see the Rhine from this point, but 
those wooded hills and grassy dells between are ravish- 
ing — the old castle too is not a bad subject in its 
way — ^I'll just take a sketch whilst you go on ringing." 
And he made his preparations whilst his friend, 
nothing loath, plied the bell resolutely ; so protracted 
was the peal as to resemble rather the dinner bell of a 
fabric than a mere summons to a domestic, and the old 
castle resounded with the clang. 

'^ Quite the summons that of the strange knight in 
black armour at the castle gate. Surely the hero or 
heroine of the stockings will never resist it," said 
Palgrave, sharpening his pencil. 

Nor was he mistaken. A small door opened in the 
left wing of the building, and a man dressed in black, 
with snow-white hair, presenting the appearance of a 
respectable butler, slowly moved across the yard to- 
wards them. He did not, however, open the gate, but 
contented himself with a close inspection of their per- 
sons through the lofty iron rails, and the ordinary 
inquiry : 
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" What is your pleasure, gentlemen ?" 

^^ Z would speak to tlie Count, your master, and that 
immediately," said Bodach, ^' having something of im- 
portance to communicate." 

*' I am sorry to say, sir," the man rejoined, " my 
master is sick, and receives no one." 

*' Me the Count Hambach will certainly receive." 

The domestic shook his head with an expression of 
sadness. 

** Here," s&id Rodach, snatching Palgrave's pencil 
from him, and scribbling a few words on a card which 
he handed to the man, '^deliver this to him, and I 
make no doubt we shall be immediately admitted." 

The old man again shook his head, but instantly 
added : " I will do your bidding, sir." 

As the young men watched his slow retreat, Pal- 
grave observed : 

*^ He looks the servant of an invalid, his step is as 
stealthy as if he were treading upon eggs ; his voice is 
as low as if he would avoid waking a sleeper ; and his 
eyes, as if weary with night-watches, blink in the light 
of day. The whole establishment begins to produce 
upon me a sort of Mystery of Udolpho effect." 

" Whatever the enchantment," said Otto, " it will 
soon be broken, I truslj^; but look, Louis, over the 
crest of the hill, behind that bush, don't you see a 
human head ? Some one is spying us ; — as I live, it 
is that vagabond of a postboy !" 
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" He is Daturally curious," said Palgrave ; " it is evi- 
dently no easy matter to gain access to this castle, and 
German horses can, you know, take care of themselves. 
Or, who shall say, perhaps the place may not be 
thought canny, and he wishes to make sure if harm 
befall us." 

'^ I hope he will not witness our dismissal ; I strongly 
suspect that is what the rascal is come for," observed 
Otto, as the butler re-appeared, and with slow step 
and formal air as before, approached the gate. But 
much to the Baron's relief, he now opened a small 
wicket within one of the wings, and respectfully invited 
the young men to enter. 

With something like a sigh of regret that the ad- 
venture and his sketch had been brought to so un- 
timely an end, Palgrave accompanied his friend in the 
wake of their solemn guide across the grass-grown 
court-yard towards the side-door through which the 
latter had emerged to answer their summons. It 
opened on a hall leading to a staircase, and lighted 
from above by means of a skylight. 

^' This is not the principal staircase," the domestic 
observed with his sofk cautious tones, " it only belongs 
to the kitchen and servants' compartment The front 
one is decorated with a gilt bannister, and the ceiling 
is all painted. Only, as for convenience we occupy 

the lesser apartixj^nts, the grand staircase would take 

ft 

' you too much out of your way, gentlemen ;" and 
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having thus set his own vanity at rest, he relapsed 
into bis former silence. 

At the head of the staircase, so derogatory to the 
dignity of the house in the butler's estimation, they 
entered a long, dimly-lighted corridor, with numerous 
doors at regular intervals. Stopping before one of 
these, and opening it softly, the old servant ushered 
the amazed young men into what, so far as they could 
make it out, seemed a sort of anteroom very scantily 
furnished, and from which the light of day was per- 
fectly excluded ; the dull flame of a lamp hanging 
3^m the ceiling alone relieving it from total darkness. 
It had, too, the chill and the musty odour belonging 
to places kept constantly shut up. 

Crossing this chamber at the domestic's heels, they 
stood before a green baize door which admitted neither 
sound nor draught. This, as well as an inner one of 
oak, being opened by the servant with the same gentle 
precaution which accompanied all his actions, gave 
access to an immense saloon, like the adjoining cham- 
ber, completely dark but for a couple of lighted chan- 
deliers on a high chimney-piece at the further ex- 
tremity of the room, and which barely rendered the 
darkness of that vast interior visible. 

It was only gradually that their eyes, still under the 
influence of the sun without, could distinguish any 
of the surrounding objects. High^ lai'go, heavily 
framed mirrors added to the gloom, seeming to open 
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fresh vistas of darkness around them. An inlaid floor 
reflecting the light of the flambeaus on its highly 
polished sur&ce, seemed to afibrd but uncertain foot- 
ing and made them giddy, bewildered as they were by 
the strangeness of their reception. 

When they had traversed this room in its entire 
length, and approached the chimney-piece which was 
of black marble, they perceived that the two chan- 
deliers that flickered so insignificantly in the distance, 
were large and of massive silver; they threw a strong 
focus of light on a few rich fauteuils of black velvet, 
which, however, were empty. 

The young men here interchanged a look of utter 
surprise and embarrassment, for tiey knew not what to 
make of it all, when a voice of singular sweetness ad- 
dressed them in Frendi ; and on turning round they 
beheld a form stepping out from the gloom beyond the 
small focus of light, towards one of the arm-chairs. 

It was that of a man, tall and elegant, with a de- 
cided air of rank and of the world about him^ and 
features still handsome, spite the wear and tear of a 
reckless life, which had stamped them with an infallible 
air of languor, which the French call a blasS look, and 
which is generally the indication of a total bankruptcy 
of mind and body. The hair, once coal-black, but 
now liberally sprinkled with grey, alone seemed to in- 
dicate a date to this strange apparition. He might be 
fifty or thereabout ; but it was impossible to determine 
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his age with aecuracy among the dark objects and in 
the artificial light with which he had surrounded him* 
sel£* 

^ Pray be seated, gentlemen," he said with affability, 
-himself sinking gracefully into the fauteuil he had se- 
lected ; *' I see by this card that I have the pleasure 
of addressing the nephew of one of my old friends ; I 
belieye I am correct, nephew, not the son of the am- 
bassador ?" 

" Nephew,'* replied Otto, with a slight inclinatiou of 

his head. 

^^ Nephew ; I thought so, and in the same career I 
see. Well, I trust you will pursue it as honourably 
and successfully as my kind old friend. We were 
great friends in our youth, your uncle and I ; for I, 
too, was then in the diplomacy; and many a happy hour 
have we spent together. He is also retired now, I 
doubt not !" 

'" Yes, my uncle has readed on his estate for many 
years, and thou^ unmarried he is very happy ; quite 
content with his lot, I assure you." 
" " Is he indeed !'* The Count seemed to think there 

* Such of m J readers as have resided in Germany wiU be at no 
loss to discover the source of this fictitious character in the person 
of a l&te well-known, eccentric baron, native of the Duchy of Baden, 
who for the last twenty years of his life shut himself up in the 
manner here represented ; but it must not be supposed that in this 
work I have in any way attempted to portray that personage, or to 
-ficithom the motive of his strange reclusion. 
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was but one season in life open to enjoyment, and that 
a pall mu4t necessarily cover the remainder. Palgrave 
was amazed at the every-day tone of his conversation, 
contrasting as it did so strangely with all his surround- 
ings ; but he was still more confounded when his friend 
Otto introduced him to the Count as "Monsieur 
Louis," a fellow-student of his at Heidelberg. 

'^ I understand," said the nobleman with a sarcastic 
smile, eyeing Palgrave curiously ; " a student at-law 

who has pa^ed his examination with credit, and has 

his diploma in his pocket" 

Vexed at being introduced under false colours, though 
no party to their assumption, Palgrave was never- 
theless tongue-tied from sheer ignorance of the real 
object of Rodach's visit. But why this singular per- 
sonage should suppose he belonged to the legal pro- 
fession was not a little puzzling, since he flattered 
himself there was nothing very lawyer-like about him. 

"Now, Baron," continued the Count, turning to 
Kodach, " let me assure you that your name alone 
opened my retreat to you ; a retreat where it would 
seem, from the few Latin words you have written on 
your card, I have in vain attempted to shield myself 
from calumny and intrigue. I may guard my weak 
eyes against the glare of day, but how protect myself 
against the world's uncharitableness ? No ray of the 
sun can penetrate my closed shutters, but there is no 
excluding the shafts of society. After twenty years of 
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oblivion, it has taken up a dart to throw at me, and 
discovered a cranny through which to fling it" 

Rodach stared at his singular interlocutor in utter 
bewilderment ; and the blood mounted to his temples 
as he replied : 

^' I cannot understand how the few words I wrote can 
admit of any such interpretation; indeed I should 
have thought them scarcely intelligible without an ex- 
planation, or," he added emphatically, " the aid of 



conscience." 



** Why, it is not difficult to divine their meaning, I 
think," the Count returned with some embarrassment 
as Palgrave thought ; " ' I would speak to you about 
a stolen child,' such are the words or their equivalent, 
and they are sufficiently intelligible. I am, then, 
accused of stealing children — ^the inference is clear, 
Now, pray, whose child am I said to have stolen ?" 

** Count," said Otto, *' you quite shock me ; I must 
not allow this misunderstanding to go further. The 
case stands thus. A &mily of great distinction has for 
years lamented the loss of an adored child. No trace 
of it could ever be discovered, no clue obtained as to 
the circumstances that accompanied its disappearance ; 
and the family had almost ceased to mourn their be- 
reavement, when, a day or two since, an anonymous 
letter revived all their sorrow. You, it stated, were 
thought not only to be cognizant of the abduction^ but 
able to point out, and help to bring to punishment, 
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those concerned in it, perhaps eventually lead to this 
child's restoration to its parents." 

The Count listened in profound silence, but certainly 
not with more amazement than Palgrave. So great 
was the latter's surprise, indeed, at finding Otto on the 
same track with himself, that he neglected to watch 
the nobleman's countenance during his friend's short 
exposition. When he looked at him, however, he was 
to all appearance perfectly calm and composed, and it 
presently became evident that Rodach, despite hisr 
ho9iSted^nesse^ had overshot himself. 

** And so, sir," the Count answered with dignity, 
** on the faith of an anonymous letter, written by 
Heaven alone knows what low person, you undertake, 
vrithout hesitation, to break in upon the privacy of 
an invalid and disturb his quiet, without even weighing 
what was due to his socia] position. Manners must be 
strangely changed since the time when I formed part 
of society, for a man of your age to take such a liberty 
with one of mine." 

Rodach perceived his error and tried to mend it. 

" But,'* he urged in his most soothing tone, *^ bethink 
you for one moment, Count. You s^em, most unac- 
countably, to take my inquiry as a personal offence ; 
nothing can be further from my thoughts or the 
thoughts of those from whom I come. The family, 
one of the highest in the land, conceiving that the 
Count Hambach knew all about this business, quite 
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naturally apply to him as to one who would he willing 
and eager to assist them^ to the hest of his power." 

** Well, sir,'' said the Count with great hauteur, 
" I accept this apology for your strange object in 
intruding upon me. Nay, I will even go so &r, from 
consideration for the high parties who may have em* 
ployed you, and the memory of your uncle's friendship 
in past days, a& to assure you that I know nothing of 
any stolen child whatever, and remind you that it is 
not to persons of my standing ii]^ life that those who 
commit such actions as that you speaks of generally 
coQfide them. Having once for all given you this 
assurance on my word as a gentleman, I expect the 
subject never to he again brought forward or, at least, 
mentioned to me. If, as I frt>m my soul believe, some 
petty court is on the look-out for a false heir, do not 
hope to profit by my retirement from the world to make 
me party to the paltry intrigue." 

^^ But," B(ddach again feebly urged, unwilling to 
abandon his ground, though feeling himself beaten, 
** allow me still further to explain " 

" Not another word, young man," said the Count, 
rising from hiafimteuil wiih a lofty air, " every addi- 
tional word were an insult. A future diplomatist 
should not have less tact than a young lawyer,^' he 
added, glancing at Palgrave, who, inexpressibly em- 
barrassed by the turn the interview had taken, had 
profited by the Count's movement to spring from his 
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seat, and, hat in hand, stood ready to make his obei- 
sance. 

" I understand," said Otto reluctantly, rising in his 
turn, " I have had the pain and the awkwardness to 
wound an old friend of my uncle's, who will be right 
sorry to hear of our little difference/' 

The Count must have touched a bell without the 
knowledge of his visitors, for the old valet de chambre 
now approached them, but with so light a footfall that 
it was inaudible until close at hand. 

" Frantz," said the Count in his sweetest tones^ 
" light these gentlemen back, I am afraid to their un- 
accustomed eyes the lamp in the adjoining room will 
scarcely be sufficient. I need not add," he said in French, 
" that I do not expect the honour of a second visit." 

Rodach still hesitated; but Palgrave's precipitate 
retreat, and his own sense of the impropriety of pro- 
tracting his stay, left him no choice but. to follow. 
They maintained perfect silence until fairly outside the 
court-gate of that inhospitable and strangely bedizened 
mansion, even descending the eminence on which it 
stood without speaking, Rodach obviously chagrined at 
his discomfiture, and Palgrave wholly absorbed by the 
scene of which he had been a passive spectator. 

Whence came that anonymous letter ? Who could 
have written it ? Had it been addressed to Rodach or 
the Duke ? If to the former, and he was acting on 
his own responsibility to curry favour with the latter. 
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as Palgrave began to suspect, it certainly contained 
exact and ample information. But no one, except 
himself and the family, was cognizant of the loss the 
latter had sustained ; • and he alone had belieyed in 
Feodora's abduction. He had, of course, spoken of it 
to no one but those interested in the fate of the child. 

Here a qualm of conscience seized him ; for he 
suddenly recollected how insensibly he had been led on 
by old Levi to make very ample communications, in 
elucidating his connection with Eva; how he had 
related to him Feodora's history, even, as he thought, 
unguardedly naming her parents. 

Then, too, the strangeness of the old Jew's manner 
at the close of his narrative recurred to his mind. 
Doubtless, whilst so absorbed, he was mentally occu- 
pied in endeavouring to unite the threads of his recital 
with the ' threads of other facts that had come to his 
knowledge, and revolving the ways and means of 
making known the result of his cogitations, at Blanken- 
burg. Yes, it seemed plausible enough, old Levi 
might have written that letter. 

But to wliat end ? Why mix himself up in a matter 
which in no way concerned him ? Then how could the 
humble Jew know aught of the proud German Count? 
or how trace a connection between him and Feodora's 
abduction? True, he might have read those alma- 
nacks as well as himself; but Count Hambach's name 
did not once occur in the whole set of them. Could it 
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posBibly be that the child the forester Wilhelm had 
disposed of, had been deliyered to that noUeman, 
or that he could be m any way cognizant of the trans- 
action ? It seemed absurd ; but deny as be would, 
his replies to Rodach somehow carried no con?ictioii 
with tbem. The angry tone in which they were 
coached and his occasional embarrassment were, if he 
was wholly unconnected with the business, without 
sufficient provocation ; and be wondered at his friend's 
want of diplomatic tact in not at once perceiving and 
taking advantage of that cireumstanoeL 

But, on the other hand, for what object could a man 
of that rank charge himself with what he must have 
supposed to be a peasant's brat? And again Pal- 
grave was lost in a world of conjecture, the web being 
more entangled than ever. 

As to Rodach, for the first fifteen minutes after they 
had joined their equipage, his habitual sneer had quite 
deserted his countenance, and was replaced by a grave, 
desponding look. It was a question of the postboy 
that dispelled the cloud. Profiting by a bit of r^ng 
ground to walk his horses, himself leaping off to walk 
beside them, he peeped curiously into the carriage, and 
without addressing either of the young men personally, 
said : 

" And so, one is received at the castle now?" 

" One is not only received," said Otto, with gravity, 
*^but one is invited to dinner. No later than to- 
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morrow we are to partake of oysters and cfaainpagiie 
with that kind old gentleman." 

Whether the postboy detected the joke» or mi»> 
trusted the Baron's peculiar look, he shook his head 
with the air of one far from convinced, and remoimted ; 
but the speU was brdcen. 

^' And thus," said Otto, turning to Palgrave with a 
tragi-comie look ; ^' thus are my views ot a brilliant 
establishment vanished into thin air. For the last 
quarter of an hour I have been watching the melting 
away of the airy castles I have been building for the 
last week or so. Lagow is not quite so showy an 
edifice, but I am bound to admit it is of more solid 
structure." 

" I thought you let the old gentleman off rather 
cheaply," said Palgrave ; ** but surely you are not 
thinking of giving in ?" 

" Why, my dear fellow, what more would you have 
me do ? If diplomacy have still any resource^ I must 
own myself a mere tyra Besides, if you will have 
my whole mind, I am convinced the Count spoke the 
truth — he knows nothii^ about all this mess. Indeed, 
I am more than half inclined to believe that this stolen 
child resides chiefly in the crazy fancy of a certain 
lady who shall be nameless." 

" Tou forget the letter." 

" The letter I Ah, there was the weak point — from 
the moment I mentioned it I felt the game was up. 
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The Count is right. Who in their senses ever paid 
attention to an anonymous letter ! I ought not to have" 
brought it forward at all." 

" You could scarcely do otherwise, since it was the 
groundwork of your operations." 

^^ I ought to have manceuvred without it, if indeed 
any weight was to be attached to its contents, which, 
I repeat, I do not believe." 

" It is strange, however, that he should have thought 
himself accused of this abduction from the few words 
you wrote upon your card, which pointed at no one, 
and least of all, of course, to a man of his standing. 
You seemed to be struck by this singularity too, and I 
thought I could perceive that your reply embarrassed 
him." 

" I did think it odd at first, mais que voulez-votts ; 
it was his idea, there's no accounting for it — embar- 
rassed, was he ? I own I did not perceive it." 

" So I fancied — to be sure, your concluding remark 
was rather pungent." 

" Was it ? I do not remember what I said ; but if 
I confirmed his notion as to my supposing him to be 
the thief, il y avait de qvx>ir 

" Do you think his angry replies to your very mild 
inquiries, which T believe any indifierent person would 
have found quite reasonable and natural, sufiiciently 
warranted ?" 

" Why, my dear fellow, just consider — ^put yourself 
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in his place for one moment. A person^ the nephew 
'of one of your oldest iHends, comes to you, and, ac- 
cording to your view of the matter, accuses you of 
child-stealing. Mind, I don't pretend to explain how 
that notion got into his old head, or to palliate it, but 
so it was. Well, how would you take it ? Why, if 
I know anything of you, you'ld fly into a mighty rage ; 
and I wouldn't answer for the kind of exit the delicate, 
or as you term it, the mild inquirer would make, if 
the dialogue happened to be on the ground-floor, and 
the window open." 

*^ I cannot say I thought the Count's replies at all 
satisfactory ; to speak in the character you allowed me 
to assume in his presence, he has failed to make out 
his case." 

Rodach laughed. 

" Be that as it may," he said, " I have no inclination 
to renew my visit to that respectable old gentleman ; 
I do not feel my eyesight benefited by our recent in- 
terview. I have no objection to wax tapei*s, but prefer 
them after sunset." 

" His habits are certainly peculiar," said Palgrave. 
*'When I found myself in that gloomy chamber of 
seeming everlasting mourning, opposite to that pale 
man whose face and hands stood out like embossed 
waxwork upon the black velvet ground of his fatUeuily 
listening to the words that issued from his lips without 
a muscle stirring in that stony face of his, I never 
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was SO astonished in my life. There was something 
unheimltck about it aU." 

** I could not help glancing at the oppo^te mirror 
to see the effect we produced by way of contrast," said 
Rodach. ^It miist hare beeu that preoccupation 
which caused my blunder about that cursed letter. I 
had dressed en c^dnumie, but did not expect to be re- 
ceived aux ficmibeaux^^ 

" But surely eccentricity is here carried beyond 
allowable limits." 

" Oh no. We have all of us some little whimsy or 
other. Some fix their fancy on this things some on 
that*— guns, fiddle-sticks, walking-canes, and what not. 
Mannsberg is perpetually drawing patterns of coats 
and boots which he carefully stores up in bound albums. 
Our Cymmerian friend delights in wax-lights, that's all. 
However, he is quite right to keep their enjoyment 
whdily to himself. For my part, I certainly shall not 
again attempt to disturb him in it. Let him win the 
lady who can — he has my best wishes for his success. 
I'll just write to my uncle and see if he can't procure 
me another appointment. I'm bored to death at 
Blankenburg." 

" You, of course, imagine that where you have 
failed, no one can succeed ; but what if another run 
the race, and win the prize V 

" I tell ypu he'll be heartily welcome to it, so far as 
I am concerned." 
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*' Well, for my part, I am dispoied to see a little 
more of om* Cymmerian friend, as yoa call him." 

** You, Louis ! — ^for what earthly reascHi, pray ?*' 

** Why, I repeat, his answers did not satisfy me^— 
I would question him a little further, penetrate deeper 
into this mystery . . • ." 

** Run the race and win the prize, in short," said 
Rodach, in his old sarcastic way. *^0h, you most 
unmephistophelistic of youths — most innocent of Ame- 
ricans! With your broad acres, fat negroes, and 
large rentals, to lose your time prying after lost babes 
in the wood, when there are, by Jove, so many &ir 
Perditas in the opera-houses of the great cities I O 
nmst moral Juvenal I Why do you suppose I should 
ever have consented to play bo-peep with an old fool 
in the dark, if I had not been a half-starved German 
diplomatist, and that miserable thing a younger 
brother? Good Heavens! to spend life dreaming, 
when one has the means to enjoy its charming 
realities T 

And during the remainder of their drive back,. 
Rodach never ceased to cast ridicule on their morn- 
ing's adventure and 'Palgrave*a meditated enter- 
prise. 

As they were about to alight at the inn, the postilion 
presented himself at the carriage-door, and scratching 
his head to give himself a countenance, screwed up 
his courage to the pitch of telling the young men quite 
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flat that he did not believe in their invitation to oysters 
and champagne at the castle on the morrow, and that 
it had lain heavy on his mind all along the road that 
they should have so overrated his simplicity as to cut a 
joke at his expense. 

This after-thought, when what had ^ven rise to it 
was long since forgotten, raised a Homeric fit of laughter 
likewise at his expense, but had also the more agree- 
able effect of doubling his trink-geld. 

The two friends sat out on the balcony overlooking 
the landscape silvered by the young moon till a late 
hour, talking over college days and college friends ; a 
punch-bowl and pipes serving to while away the time. 
Rodach again discussed his futiu'e prospects and the 
equivocal charms of Blankenburg ; but no persuasions 
of his could induce Palgrave to return with him to 
that place, nor could all the eloquence of the young 
American retain the volatile Baron. 

" No, Louis, no," he persisted, "your advice is bad, 
radically bad. My old uncle the General — dead now, 
poor fellow — deduced his life-philosophy from his 
strategic experience. ' It is in life as in war,* he used 
to say, * when a coup-de-main has failed, he is a sorry 
soldier who persists. He who is not wise enough to 
see when he loses ground, will never be wise enough 
to gain any.^ No, I give in." 

" Then I will carry on the siege," said Palgrave. 

"How?" 
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" That's a question which I cannot answer just now ; 
I must mature a plaa" 

" But, my dear fellow, why should you give yourself 
all this trouble? What earthly interest can this 
business have for you ? what can you have to do with 
it?" 

" It is a fancy of mine ; you know I never could 
bear to leave things unfinished ; I wish to follow out 
your adventure/' 

*' Without even knowing the details ?" 
"I don't want to know them; they will be self- 
evident in time." 

** You are a strange fellow, Louis ; but you cannot 
be serious ; you can never mean to carry out such a 
freak ; all alone, too, for I shall be off to-morrow at 
daybreak." 

" All alone ; such is my determination.'^ 
** You will positively return to Count Hambach's ?" 
" To-morrow." 

" Then I advise you to take Bruno and a pair of 
pistols with you, for it will be hot work. But, bah I 
you'll never be admitted." 

"If I have not before to-morrow devised a better 
plan, rU force an entrance." 

" You'll be thrown out of. the window. Come, my 
good Louis, let us be serious. I earnestly advise you 
not to persist in this pleasantry. I am much mistaken 
or Hambach is a dangerous man, with whom there is 
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no trifling. Believe me, lejefuu ia!en vaut pas Jo. ckan- 
delUr 

" You did not think so liiis morning," said Palgrave, 
with a sly smile. 

" You will not be advised ? Well, I trust no barm 
will come of it. At all events," Rodach added with a 
dramatic air,, " should it go ill with you^ yon will not 
lack an avenger ; I'll call yon man of wax tapers to a 
fearful account. It will no longer be a lost ehild,. but 
a lost man that I shall have to claim at his hands, and 
then we'll see what he wUl have to say, if he'll put me 
ofl^ with his grand airs." 

"With my bowie knife and revoiver," said Palgrave, 
laughing, " I am a match for half-a-dozen such as he." 

" Oh, if you mean to tomahawk or shoot him,, I 
have nothing more to say, no objection whatever to 
make. Take Bruno with you, however ; he may save 
you from so embarras^ng a necessity; by the way, 
where is he ? I have not seen him since our return." 

" In the stable I suppose, I gave him in charge of 
the people here. It will not do, they tell me^ to* let 
him run at large in these strictly preserved domain 

lands." 

"Quite right; Bruno's aristocratic pretensions 
would not save him ; the keepers are no respecters of 
persons. Good night." 

They now separated* The hour was so late that 
Palgrave did not like to disturb the house to claim 
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his dog ; nor was it QDtil he had seen the Baron off 
next morning that he made inquiries after him. It 
then transpired that he was no longer in the stable, 
having escaped, the people said, the day before, and 
been seen tearing along the high-road in the wheel 
tracks of his master's vehicle. As this had occurred 
a couple of hours after Palgrave and the Baron had 
set out, it was thought he might have joined them ; 
and if he kept to the road, that the foresters would not 
molest him ; but now the stable boys, much alaimed 
for Bruno's safety, promised to exert themselves to 
their utmost to recover the missing animal. 

With a heavy heart (for he was much attached to 
his dog), Palgrave re-entered his apartment, and 
throwing himself on the sofa, began to reflect upon the 
means of accomplishing the task he was bent upon. 

The first of necessities was a disguise, since he could 
never hope to gain admission to the Count's presence 
if he appeared as one of the persons (and from the 
character he had attributed to him, doubtless thermost 
objectionable of the two), all but rudely dismissed the 
day before. 

Every other measure must be secondary to this 
paramount one. So, as a preliminary step, he sat 
before his mirror, and ruthlessly sacrificed beard and 
moustache, thereby effecting so great a change in his 
appearance that the kellner on entering hesitated in 
addressing him. This was so far satisfactory; and 
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when he should have resumed his trayelling hlouse and 
student's cap, he thought it would be no difficult 
matter to impose upon the old purblind domestic of 
the castle, and his no less dim-eyed master. 

No news could be obtained of Bruno ; but as sus- 
picion fell on the keepers, Falgrave took down their 
several names and addresses, and set out in search of 
them ; hoping by dint of bribes or threats to obtain 
some account of his favourite companion, without, bow- 
ever, having much chance of finding them, since they 
were seldom at home till nightfall, and not always 
then. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

When Palgrave returned from his unsuccessful search 
after the foresters the day was far spent ; it was, there- 
fore, useless to think of revisiting Eichelberg until the 
morrow ; nor had he yet hit upon an expedient 
whereby to effect a second entrance into the castle. 
On the devising of some plan to accomplish this diffi- 
cult task he now bent all his thoughts ; but he fell 
asleep that night without having arrived at any more 
satisfactory result in this particular than had crowned 
his exertions in pursuit of Bruno. 

Next morning the books arrived from N , and 

with the parcel under his arm he set out early for the 
widow's cottage, not without hope that the mention of 
Count Hambach*s name would awaken some recollec- 
tion in the old woman's mind. 

He raised the latch, and found the mother and 
daughter engaged pretty much after the same fashion 
as on his former visit, the young girl sorting some coarse 
linen on the old deal table, and the mother knitting 
near the window. 

So completely was he changed in appearance by the 
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aid of his razor to those who knew him but slightly, 
that neither of them recognized him on his entrance ; 
but there was a third party in the cottage who, though 
debarred the use of his eyes, with unerring instinct at 
once knew the intruder, and made frantic efforts to get 
at him from behind the -curtain where it seemed he 
was a prisoner, the cottage resounding to his deep, 
hoarse tones. 

" How on earth came my dog here ?" was Pal- 
grave's first inquiry, as advancing to the old woman, 
he laid her lost treasures on the chest beside her. 

Her joy at sight of them was pleasant to behold ; 
and Palgrave was so wrapped in its contemplation tliat 
even Bruno's loud appeals were for a time unheeded 
by him. 

" Oh ! Katohen, Katchen, what can we do for our 
benefactor ?" she kept repeating in broken words. 

" As yet you owe me nothing," he said gently, 
^' these books were a bargain you know, but ih)w let 
my dog loosa" 

" I would willingly do so," said the young girl, 
" indeed, I should have brought him to your inn, but 
since the under-keeper Fabian tied him to the bed-post 
it is not quite safe to approach him." 

Graining courage, however, from Palgrave's presence, 
she withdrew behind the curtain; the next instant 
Bruno dashed into the room, and it was no easy matter 
to calm down his emotions, excited as they had been, 
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to the decorum which usually marked his deportment 
This, however, being, by dint of much soothing on his 
master's part, at last accomplished, Palgrave once more 
inquired, with no small curiosity, how he came there ? 

Kate hung her head and blushed ; but her mother 
clasping her hands, exclaimed : 

^^Oh, sir, this animal has been the means of a 
secret being revealed to me — my child's engagement 
to the under-keeper Fabian, of which I was wholly 
ignorant." 

" Attachment, not engagement, mother," the young 
girl hastily put in, with some vehemence of manner. 
" I know too well you would not be happy under the 
roof of so rough a man as Fabian. No, mother, you 
have suffered enough with my father ; you shall never 
suffer through me," 

" But if he is so rough a man," said Palgrave, " he 
would make you unhappy, too." 

"No, no," the young girl replied; "his nature 
would suit mine well enough, but on mother's account 
it will never do." * 

" You see, sir, this is how it all came out," con- 
tinued the widow. "Yesterday my girl chanced to 
meet Fabian on the high road in the forest. Whilst 
they were talking together, that dog came tearing 
along like mad. Fabian immediately has his gun up 
to his shoulder to shoot him, as his duty is ; but Kate, 
recognizing the animal, having seen him with you, sir, 

VOL. nL I 
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the day of your arrival, insists upon his letting it 
alone. Seeing that Fabian does not heed her, she 
struggles with him for the possession of the gun ; for 
she is a strong girl, my Katchen, and has a strong 
will of her own. In the meanwhile your dog gets out 
of sight At nightfall, however, Fabian finds him 
wandering about the woods like a poor lost thing, so 
he takes him, and brings him here this morning in 
token of his desire to oblige Katchen ; but the poor 
animal, impatient doubtless to join you, has been very 
untractable ever since." 

" And he usually so docile ! I wonder at you, sir," 
he said, patting the noble animal, that seemed to feel 
but small gratitude to his fair deliverer, who stood 
looking at him, half shy at the part she had played, 
and yet not altogether without pride at the power of 
her charms over the obdurate under-keeper. 

Palgrave now inquired of the widow if she knew 
anything of the Count Hambach. 

" Very little, indeed, sir," she replied. " He is 
called the Hermit in these parts, but I do not believe 
him to be a good man. They say he does nothing for 
the poor. As to my own experience of him, he never 
answered a single application of mine, though my 
husband's father had been his own jager for a series 
of years, — ^nay, died in his service, and my husband was 
brought up in his house. It is true he owed him his 
place, but the Count never took further notice of him.*' 
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^ Just as I supposed, thought Palgrave^ these two 
men could not be strangers to each other. 

" But," continued the old woman, musingly, " I do 
not think the Count Hambach is rich. It is my belief 
that he could not do much for anyone, even if he 
would." 

Having thanked Katchen for preserving Bruno's 
life, he now returned to the inn, meditating for the 
twentieth time over the knotty point, how to regain 
admission into that castle of mysteries. Weary of 
forming and rejecting plans, he was fain to trust to 
the very remote chance of being received in the ordi- 
nary way, and set about putting his things in order 
before setting out for Eichelberg. 

Whilst thus engaged his eye accidentally encoun- 
tered a parcel lying on the table. It was that con- 
taining the books and documents which the Jew Levi 
had entrusted him with for a nobleman in that vicinity, 
and which he had thrown out of his portmanteau 
whilst hurriedly seeking his dress-coat, at Rodach's 
request, two days since. He took it up, and was 
about to replace it in his portmanteau for security 
during his absence, when, casting his eye upon the 
superscription, the name of Count Hambach of Schloss 
Eichelberg stared him in the face. 

Here was, at once, a way out of his difficulty. But 
would not Rodach's unlucky interference have spoiled 
what, he doubted not, would otherwise have proved 

i2 
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a sufficient -introduction? Fortunately, he had not 
spoken either to the master of the castle or his do- 
mestic, so that the sound of his voice would not betray 
him, and trusting his chance of admission to his altered 
appearance, in which he had some confidence, in half 
an hour he was again on the road to Eichelberg, 
driven by the same postboy as on the former occasion, 
who wondered the whole way if, after all, there might 
not be some truth in the champagne and oyster story. 
But on the cushion where the elegant Baron had lately 
displayed his fashionable graces, Bruno now extended 
his leonine proportions, sniffing the forest air with 
evident enjoyment 

The way seemed long, for there was now no court- 
scandal to beguile the time, and it must be owned, 
courageous as he felt in the cause for which he was 
about to do battle, he was nervously anxious to arrive, 
in order to pass the doubtful Rubicon as speedily as 
might be. 

The valley of the Rhine at length came in sight, 
however, and the carriage turned up the steep and 
almost impracticable road leading to the castle of 
Eichelberg. Soon the grey walls of that edifice rose 
above an intervening eminence, and another quarter 
of an hour brought him to the foot of the bold height 
on which it stood, commanding the plain for many an 
airy mile. 

Here he alighted as before, and parcel in hand, 
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with Bruno at his heels, slowly ascended the hill. 
But as he neared the summit he again lost confidence, 
for, even should he not be recognized, the servant 
might take the parcel at the gate, and bestow no 
further notice upon him. Easy of ingress that fortress 
certainly would not be ; he even began to ask himself 
the question if it were possible. 

But it now occurred to him, however misanthropical 
the inmate of that old building might be and limited 
his household, still he must receive food, occasional 
remittances too, of some sort or other. There must 
doubtless be some peculiar manner of ringing the 
house-bell to bring people to the gate ; not, of course, 
an alarum-peal, like their late attack on a seeming 
uninhabited mansion, but probably a modest touch, 
scarcely making the wire vibrate. 

As he neared the castle he gazed upon it with 
deeper interest than he had done before. Indepen- 
dently of his principal object connected with it, there 
was a psychological enigma to solve in the strangely 
aberrant nature of its owner. There were questions 
concerning him to which he should like an answer. 
What were the man's inner thoughts? What the 
original cause of his strange mode of life ? 

Palgrave was by nature one who would fain make 
Man his favourite study. His desire to penetrate the 
thoughts of others had ever invested his intimacies 
with a sort of tantalizing charm, for seldom was the 
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confidence of his associates sufficiently unbounded to 
prove satisfactory to him. When, in other days, he 
read of the man in the fairy tale who had three wishes 
granted him, it had occurred to him that under such 
circumstances his chief desire would be for a magic 
mirror, wherein to read every man's thoughts. He 
had often fancied that people in their intercourse with 
him were, by a sort of magnetic prescience, on their 
guard against him, so little did their openness seem to 
correspond with his own ardent desire to investigate. 
Yet this was no ordinary or vulgar curiosity which 
mere facts could assuage. He would trace the effect 
to the cause, the action to the motive, the develop- 
ment of character to the influences that had tinged 
it. To such a turn of mind the peculiarities of 
Count Hambach were a treasure - trove — a mine ; 
involving still, however, the perplexing question, how 
to work it ? 

The edifice looked as dead and silent, the shutters 
were as hermetically closed as on his previous visit 
The night-dews had refreshed the trampled grass in 
the court-yard, obliterating all trace of his former 
intrusion, nor«did it seem that any tread had since dis- 
turbed that solitude. 

As he stood debating with himself in wliat manner he 
should touch the bell, so as to command the attention 
of the inmates, he espied an old woman slowly hobbling 
up the hill towards the castle, with a basket on her 
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head ; and divining at once that she was laden with 
the daily provisions of the family, and determining to 
follow in her wake, he moved from before the gates ; 
and to afford her time to come up and at the same 
time to avoid suspicion, in case he should be watched 
from some unseen crevice in the castle-walls, descended 
a short distance towards the plain by a rugged and 
dangerous pathway, and gained a knoll whence he could 
command both the castle and the Rhine valley. Here 
he took his seat as if bent only on enjoying to the full 
the fine prospect before him. 

It was in truth a prospect worthy the attention of an 
artist Palgrave thought he had seldom seen a more 
imposing subject for a picture— the Rhine glittering in 
the sun like a silver band, gliding swiftly between its 
vine-clad shores, and stretching boldly across the many- 
coloured plain until lost among distant rocky heights ; 
the old, grey castle, above him on the right, bearing 
in its weather-beaten aspect many a time-mark, a 
frowning but picturesque contrast to the smiling scene 
below. 

He now perceived a small village far down beneath 
him, indeed on a level with the plain, but so imme- 
diately under the castle, and shut in, except towards the 
Rhine^ by neighbouring heights, as to be impercep- 
tible from above, from any other point but -that where 
he now sat. 

Strange to say, as he continued to gaze upon th 
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view, it seemed to loom out from some forgotten page 
of memory. Certes, he had never before sat upon that 
rock nor but once seen that landscape^ and then, from 
his position in front of the castle, too imperfectly to 
take in many of its details ; yet every instant the im- 
pression grew stronger upon him that he was familiar 
with all he now beheld. Fresh objects, too, with whose 
locality he seemed perfectly well acquainted, were con- 
tinually starting into sight. The castle itself, that 
dark chamber, now all at once came back upon him 
like something he had known in the past, but which the 
events of intervening time had shut out from his mind. 

Suddenly the dream he had dreamed at Heidelberg 
on that Christmas eve, flashed upon his memory. He 
had it all now. Such was the view he had seen through 
the mysterious darkness of that vast chamber. One 
after another the incidents of that dream recurred to 
his mind, until he doubted not the staircase — ^that 
eventful staircase on which the end of his adventure 
seemed to hang, and which, if faith could be attached 
to presage, boded no good to his enterprise, was in one 
of those old towers. 

He started to his feet and hurriedly retraced his 
steps up the hill, no longer doubtful of effecting an 
entrance into the castle. Fate had willed it. 

The old woman was already at the gate. She 
touched the bell feebly, producing a mournful oscilla- 
tion of sound, such as the wind acting on a house-bell 
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will sometimes occasion. The modest summons was 
instantly attended to by the solemn, purblind personage 
in black, who had admitted the young men two days 
previously. Exchanging a few words with the old 
woman and relieving her of her basket, he was about 
to withdraw, when Palgrave arrested his steps, request* 
ing to be permited to remit in person the parcel 

wherewith the Jew Levi, of N , had entrusted him 

for the Count his master, handing him the accompany- 
inj^ letter together with his own card to be presented 
to that nobleman, and quietly awaited at the gate the 
issue of the venture. 

It was so long before the servant returned that he 
had just bethought him of another pull at the bell 
when the man reappeared, and beckoning him to 
follow^ ushered him in as silently as on the former 
occasion ; not even vouchsafing this time any explana- 
tion about the grand staircase which he then thought 
fit to address to a fellow-countryman and his master's 
equal. Palgrave was, however, gratified to perceive 
that he was not recognized. 

So soon do we become habituated even to what is 
most strange, that the darkened chamber did not now 
produce upon him the impression it had done on his 
previous visit, so that he was more able to examine it 
in detail. 

It seemed a full-sized ball-room, a gallery for mu- 
sicians on supporting columns at its lower extremity 
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bearing out this supposition. An immense chandelier 
hung from the ceiling. The walls were lined with 
mirrors only divided from each other by thin gilded 
rods ; but there was a total absence of furniture in the 
body of the apartment which no doubt added to its 
illusory magnitude. 

Near the black marble chimney-piece, however, from 
which the heavy silver candelabra still shed their 
sickly light on near objects, he now perceived a large 
bureau of some dark wood, littered with books, papers, 
and mathematical instruments, the additional couple of 
lighted tapers, now placed upon it, having been ex- 
tinguished on the former occasion. The Count was 
obviously less anxious to conceal his peculiar occupa- 
tions from the visitor he was about to receive than he 
had been from the young Baron ; perhaps the foreign 
name, the title of American, or Levi's introduction, 
had not been without effect. 

He was sitting in a much-worn elbow-chair before 
the bureau, a long and ample black velvet robe-de- 
chambre concealing somewhat the emaciation of his 
form; but his face looked even more stony and his 
voice was weaker than on the previous day. His man- 
ner, too, less guarded, consequently less bland than on 
that occasion, was tinged with a haughty condescension, 
which but slightly veiled the natural harshness of his 
temper. Obviously the Count Hambach of the other 
morning appeared under a light reflected from the 
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habits of earlier days ; but the Count Hambach 
Palgrave now gazed upon sat in his own character, 
such as the long indulgence of whimsical tastes and a 
peculiar turn of thought had invested him with. 

As he turned his lustreless eyes upon his young 
visitor, and kept them fixed upon him as though he 
would read his very soul, Palgrave thought he could 
detect a sinister look in them, and an expression of 
cruelty about the thin, blanched lips that had escaped 
him at their former interview. 

After a few ordinary remarks, spoken in French (for 
he, of course, supposed the young American could not 
be familiar with the German language), and allusions, 
as before, to a peculiar malady of his visual nerves 
which disabled him from supporting the sunlight, and 
forced him to adopt the expedient of an artificial night 
in order to avoid the eternal one of blindness, he passed 
at once to a question obviously in a^tation between 
himself and Levi. 

The moment he broke ground upon the subject, 
Palgrave perceived the mistake under which he was 
labouring, evidently supposing him to be a confidential 
agent of the Jew, despatched to him on a special mis- 
sion; nor did the least suspicion seem to cross the 
Count's mind of their ever having met before. He 
began to debate within himself how to turn this error 
to advantage, when the concluding words of the speaker 
drove all else out of his head. 
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"Levi tells me you are returning forthwith to 

N ; I would, therefore, trouble you to argue a 

point with him in my favour ; for indeed the letter 
you have brought me from him places me in great 
embarrassment. He had offered to relieve me of a 
charge which, God wot, lies heavy enough on my 
hands; namely, a young girl who is approaching an 
age which renders it inconvenient for me to "look 
after her ; but who to him, childless as he is, might 
prove a comfort. I had confidently reckoned on his 
assistance in this matter; but he writes that from 
circumstances, which you will explain, he can no 
longer redeem his promise ; pray may I inquire what 
those circumstances may be ?" 

There was something so startling in the fact that 
almost the Count's first words should not only satisfy 
him of Feodora's existence, of which he had of late 
had some misgivings, but confirm his suspicions of 
her being in his power, perhaps actually within that 
castle, that he remained silent. 

" Well, sir, am I to receive no answer ?" said the 
Count, sharply. 

Thus recalled to the necessity of making some reply, 
Palgrave said Levy's withdrawal of his consent to 
further the Count's wishes in the case referred to 
was probably owing to his having lately recovered 
a long-lost niece, who had established her claims on 
the old man's home and affection. He related the 
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occurrence in general terms, taking care not to men- 
tion himself in connection with it 

''This is unfortunate, most unfortunate," said the 
Count, with a look of much perturbation; ''for cir^ 
cumstances have recently transpired that make me 
doubly anxious to rid myself of this burthen. Well, 
I suppose it cannot be helped ; yet I am confident if 
Levi would but exercise a little good-wil], he could 
find means to oblige me in this matter. I am sure 
if you tell him how highly I should value the service, 
he would stretch a point or two in my favour. I do 
not wish to write to him about it, but when be is aware 
how anxious I am upon this subject, I feel assured he 
will turn it over in his mind." 

The Count paused and seemed to reflect deeply. 
Falgrave too fell into a train of thought ; wondering 
in his heart why, if, as he supposed, Levi had written 
that anonymous letter to Blankenburg, he had refused 
to accede to the Count's wishes. If, as he began to 
suspect, the Jew, in repayment of the service he had 
rendered one of his blood, was desirous of putting him 
in the way to accomplish a design he had long striven 
after in vain, the threads of which chance had placed 
in his hands, surely he might have been open with 
him — aided him by receiving the young girl without 
demur, when all would have been easy. But perhaps 
he was willing to flatter his turn for adventure ; per- 
haps the caution natural to his race and class had 
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inhibited him from mixing himself up with what might 
prove a ticklish affair ; perhaps, too (for the old Jew 
was not without his sense of delicacy), he might not 
think it agreeable to the parties concerned that the 
lost scion of a great house should be recovered 
through the instrumentality of a lowly Jew; and if 
he really was, in gratitude for Palgrave'd care of Eva, 
furthering his plans, he would be naturally loath to 
mar his triumph. 

But then why put others on the track? Did he 
suppose he was not sufficient of bis own strength to 
grapple with the case, and would he bring to his aid 
an all-powerful ally ? If such were his object he had 
signally failed. 

As Palgrave was pondering on these questions he 
completely overlooked his companion; and when the 
latter again spoke, recalling him from his world of 
conjecture, it was a minute or two before he could 
bring his mind to bear upon his words. 

^' You may also tell him," the Count continued, 
calmly, without noticing his abstraction, '' the books 
he has sent me contain nothing new or racy. Some 
of them indeed he sent me before. I am afraid he 
begins to grow careless ; but I may do him injustice : 
it is not his fault that I have explored all the beaten 
paths without being enabled to hit upon the right 
one," 

He sighed heavily, and with his head drooping on 
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his breast, again sat plunged in thought ; but suddenly 
recovering himself he once more turned his lifeless 
orbs on Palgrave, and spoke with some animation. 

" Levi informs me you have a turn for those studies 
which have engulfed the better part of my existence. 
Are you a Rosencruzian ?" 

Somewhat startled at this abrupt question, Palgrave 
nevertheless fell in with the singular humour of his 
interlocutor. 

'^ I have sought no admission into any secret asso- 
ciation whatever, having hitherto pursued my studies 
only in the privacy of my own closet." 

" That's not the way," the Count exclaimed, with 
nervous impatience ; " you are not on the right path, 
young man ; that which you are pursuing is a dark 
one, where the solitary wanderer must stagger about, 
stumble, and, if unassisted, break his head against a 
wall at last. Levi says you are of no mean capacity ; 
it is, therefore, a great pity you are not one of us ; 
Levi, himself no stranger to our order, has evidently 
a very high opinion of you." 

Palgrave. was now aware with whom he had to deal, 
and shaped his reply accordingly. 

" To my thinking," he said, evasively, and referring 
to a former observation of his strange companion ; " to 
my thinking one seeks the great secret too far — the 
great arcana must be discoverable by a much simpler 
process than is generally supposed." 
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"Error! young man," said the Count, growing 
warmer. "Do you mean to say that you believe 
gold can, by any process whatever, be made out of 
any one of the separate ingredients, or two or three 
combined, to the exclusion of the others ?" 

"Basil Valentine seems to hint that antimony is, 
at all events, the chief agent ; some modern writers 
have thought the same of cadmium.'* 

"Ay, true; but neither from antimony, cadmium, 
sulphur, nor salts, bum or boil them as you will, can 
you extract that precious essence. I have tried them 
all, singly and combined. Some have endeavoured to 
extract it from plants, others from the human mummy, 
offals, and other animal substances — as well seek it 
in smoke or in the clouds ! No, no, young man, anti- 
mony will not do it, nor will cadmium, rest assured 
of that, in spite of the great Valentine himself and 
all his modem disciples. I have long sought it in 
crystals of minerals ; and there I feel certain it must 
lie. The crystallization of those gross agents is the 
first process of purification. But what puzzles me is 
the next stage. What we want is pressure — ^an im- 
mense power of pressure to condense the gases, as 
Nature condenses them in her Titanic movements. 
Had we but that power of pressure, could we by any 
means create it, the world and its king, the bright, red 
gold, were ours !" 

The Count had wrought himself into a state of 
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great ezdtement His marble cheek did nci indeed 
flush, nor his dnll eye glitter — ^that seemed impossible ; 
but his whole frame trembled, his lips qnivered, and 
his fingers worked nervously upon the much-worn 
arms of his chair. 

Palgraye found his task becoming every moment 
more difficult Qs lore of chemistry had, indeed, as 
we haye seen, led him, during his stay at Heidelberg, 
to form some acquaintance with its parent aldiymy, 
which is apt to exercise a certain fiatscination oyer an 
ardent and inquiring mind. Nor had he been free 
frt)m its allurements. But the diversity of his studies 
at the university, and his subsequent roving Ufe, had 
not allowed him to indulge in more than a cursory 
reading of such works of the occult philosophers as fell 
in his way, whilst to the Count the writings of Basil 
Valentine, Cornelius Agrippa, Albert the Great, and 
others of the same stamp, had been as the bread of 
life, and he might at any moment detect his supers 
ficialness. So, it being of paramount necessity to the 
success of his design to support to the full the character 
wherewith the Count had invested him (though how 
the young girl he was determined, cost what it would, 
to deliver, could in any way have part and parcel in 
the life of a man so wholly and strangely absorbed, 
it puzzled him more and more to imagine), he thought 
it prudent to stick to first principles, and gently in- 
gisted: 
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" I must maintain my opinion — we need no Plutonic 
or Vulcanic convulsions to operate for us. Pressure 
to a given extent is no doubt required ; the means of 
procuring it will be found. But the main secret — 
indeed, I may say the whole secret — ^lies in the dis- 
covery of the raw material, in finding out its real 
nature — to that discovery we should bend all our 
energies." 

The Count remained for a few minutes plunged in 
thought as before, occasionally turning his dim eyes 
inquiringly upon his young companion. At length he 
said: 

^* That notion has long tantalized roe ; but unless a 
spirit come from the bowels of the earth to reveal it, 
how discover, — how divine that substance ? When I 
found all combinations fail I naturally turned to the 
discovery of the primary matter, or chief agent ; and 
in that direction I have unceasingly toiled for years, — 
well knowing that without that discovery success is as 
remote. as ever. — But how do you purpose to set about 
it, pray ? — How unveil the mystery of mysteries ?" and 
be looked intently at Palgrave, as though he would 
pierce him through and through with his eyes. 

The moment was a trying one. Palgrave felt some 
embarrassment ; but shaking it fix)m him by a strong 
effort, he replied : 

" Your want of success, Count, does not surprise 

* 

me. That discovery has hitherto baffled the most 
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ardent and persevering inquiries. But yet, we know 
that substance must exist* I return to my theory — 
philosophers have sought it too far — stepped over it in 
their eagerness of pursuit I purpose making a series 
of experiments which . . ." 

"Without a guide, young man, you will achieve 
nothing," eagerly interrupted the Count, in a state of 
great nervous irritability. " Now an idea has occurred 
to me. I repeat, if you begin your work without a 
guide, the greater portion of your life will be spent in 
making those experiments, with the like hopeless result 
that have darkened and wasted mine ; but if, profiting 
by my experience, you begin where I leave oflF, or, in 
other words, carry on my experiments with eye yet un- 
dimmed, with physical energies yet untried, who knows 
if, between us two, a favourable result may not be 
obtained. I am worn out; but you are fresh. We 
might enter into a partnership where certainly all the 
advantages would be on your side ; for you have life 
before you to enjoy the great arcana should we chance 
upon them, whereas I . . . In the meanwhile, though 
far from being a rich man at present, I would secure 
to you a yearly stipend to repay your time. The 
duties of your oflBce, you know, would not much difier 
from those of a student in chemistry. A few hours 
spent in my laboratory at stated times is all I should 
require of you. You might live in the village below. 
Secrecy is a condition you would observe for your own 
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sake. — ^I have long been desirous of a companion of 
my own humour. — Say, young man— does my proposal 
suit you?" 

During this rather lengthy address^ Palgrave turned 
oyer in his mind the advantage he might derive from 
the opening thus afforded him. Two things were 
clear ; it was of the last importance to gain time, and 
everything might be lost by running counter to his 
interlocutor's humour. Nevertheless, he was averse 
from binding himself to the Count by a formal agree- 
ment, so he adopted a middle course. 

^^ I cannot profit by your kind offer to its frdl ex- 
tent," he said, " but will gratefully accept any advice 
you may please to give me on the subject of our joint 
studies ; and in exchange for your good offices I proffer 
any little service in your laboratory, it may be in my 
power to render." 

The Count heaved a deep sigh of disappointment 

"Yes," he murmured, as in soliloquy, "thus is 
thought, ever doomed to be defeated from want of 
proper tools. Had I but found tools, where should I 
not be now — ^but a man cannot do everything him- 
self." 

" Let me repeat," said Palgrave, soothingly, " the 
offer of my free services, tendered with the utmost 
good-will. And be of good cheer. Count — we will 
finish by worming out this great discovery between us. 
By following out my plan of seeking it nearer home, 
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we may &11 upon it when we least expect it. Re- 
member the story of Columbus's egg — it is applicable 
to our point. This desirable acquisition may not, 
after all, be so very difficult of attainment." . 

" Not difficult of attainment 1 Why, men celebrated 
for their resources of genius and science have spent 
whole lives in the research in vain ! I will not speak 
of men like myself, who, early seared by passion, ex- 
cesses if you will, have sought in this pursuit the 
means of propping their decaying fortunes, and re- 
storing their too early departed youth — and see," he 
added, with abruptness — ** see, what has come of it I 
My fortune and myself are mere shadows, which in- 
verting nature's law, shorten as the evening advances, 
and will soon vanish altogether from the face of the 
earth." 

** But surely in the stillness of this retirement the 
mind must have the power to concentrate itself ..." 

" Ay ; but the fever of .ambition — the unslaked 
thirst for pleasure — do you count them as nothing, or 
imagine they have left me to repose ? And think you, 
as I have marked, day by day, youth departing, the 
faculty of enjoyment fading away, my mind has known 
tranquillity ? Gold is power ; but how much more 
gladly would I discover that precious balm of life 
having the power to restore the warmth, the energy, 
the strength of youth 1 To be as you are now were 
more to me than all the fabled treasures of Golconda." 
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" But have you reason to believe that such things 
are possible ? — ^that the precious balm you speak of is 
not the mere dream of an enthusiastic mind in days 
when scieace was limited?" ventured Palgrave, in- 
cautiously. 

Again the Count turned his porcelain-like eyes upon 
him with a steady gaze. 

" Not, of course," said Palgrave, recovering himself 
quickly, "as regards its openness to discovery. But 
is not this wonderful medicament a compound whose 
chief ingredient, like that of its fellow-mixture, has 
yet to be found ? Can we, think you, procure proof, 
or even strong evidence of its ever having been per- 
fected r 

" There can be no doubt of it," said the Count, 
hastily ; " but I am not equal to the task — my strength 
foils me even there — ^I can no longer watch as I used 
to watch, tend the seething-pot forty days, and as 
many sleepless nights — alas, alas I even in my best 
days it was too much for me. But I cannot doubt 
but some happy adventurers have, in past times, 
achieved that great triumph.*' 

Palgrave wondered the Count had not wearied of a 
life-long delusion. He had yet to learn the baneful 
dominion which a fixed idea will exercise over a fitful 
mind. As their conversation continued, it struck him 
more and more that the strange chamber in which they 
sat was a faithful index to the mind of its strange occu- 
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pant, a gloomy void in which the light of reason burned 
dimly. It was obvious that the Count, who had in 
youth yielded to his wild passions without resistance or 
remorse, had in after-life yielded with like facility to 
the caprices of his imagination. As he became more 
confidential, Palgrave felt a repulsion from him amount- 
ing to disgust ; but he controlled the feeling as he best 
could, and humoured him to the top of his bent ; his 
desire to recover Feodora being increased tenfold by 
the conviction of her deep misery in having fallen into 
the power of such a man. What, aJas, would be the 
development of the female character under the hand of 
one who had made pleasure and gratified passion the 
objects of his life, and his own will the polar star of his 
destiny! His nature warped by the driest egotism, 
how utterly must it have vitiated the moral atmosphere 
around it I 

Feodora, poor child ! — for he doubted not it was she 
— ^how he longed to tear her from this darkness, moral 
and physical, in which she must be withering away 
like a flower in the shade. Or, more horrible suppo- 
sition I might she not, under the tuition of this accom- 
plished but warped man of the world, have become a 
brilliant but noxious night-shade ? 

Ardently as he desired to approach this subject, he 
yet dreaded the extension of the Count's confidences. 
He was moreover too deeply interested in penetrating 
still further the mystery of his existence, to hazard a 
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rupture by venturing a premature remark upon the 
£Ette of the child he had spoken of. 

His visit had been a long one ; but when he rose to 
take his leave, the Count assured him he had not spent 
such happy hours for many a year, and that he should 
count the minutes until they were sitting side by side 
in his laboratory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the whole our young American was not sorxy to 
have escaped breaking bread and sharing salt with his 
new acquaintance ; for it could not be denied, however 
legitimate the cause, he was wheedling him with false 
pretences, and meditating great treachery towards him. 

He had no difficulty in finding tolerable lodgings in 
the village below, where he intended to take up his 
quarters until his business with the Count should be 
terminated; and having despatched the postilion to 
Hirschbach for the few things he needed, made himself 
as comfortable as circumstances would admit of. 

The next day and on the following he renewed his 
visits to the castle. But the Count's impatience to in- 
troduce him into his laboratory seemed, from one cause 
or another, to have subsided; for during those two 
interviews he made no allusion to it, or the subject 
connected with it ; nor did he revert to the service he 
had required of old Levi respecting the young girl he 
was so anxious to dispose of. 

This was alarming; for should the recluse, from 
mistrust of the powers or attainments of his new asso- 
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ciate, or any other reason, cool in his ardour, all 
chance of approaching or gaining intelligence of 
Feodora would be lost. Calling to mind, therefore, 
all he had read in works treating of this old delusion, 
Palgrave at his next visit himself broached the subject 
of the Count's daily and nightly dream, taking care 
not to pass the Rubicon in descanting on the means to 
be employed in quest of the great arcana. 

The Count listened to all he could advance in 
dubious silence, and when he had concluded shook his 
head despondingly. 

" You speak well," he said, " but all you now tell 
me I have long known — the processes you describe and 
recommend I have tried over and over again, and ever 
with the like result. It may be that my physical 
powers were not equal to the task — you might prove 
more successful — but how can I trust you ? You 
refuse to bind yourself to me by a formal agreement — 
what security have I that you will not leave me in the 
middle of an operation, or," he added, turning upon 
the young man a suspicious look, '^ showing me the 
serpent's tooth at last, ignore my good offices, and 
make our joint discoveries subservient to your sole use 
and profit ?" 

Having conscientiously re-assured him on the latter 
point, Palgrave hazarded the suggestion that since all 
known ingredients, and all the methods hitherto em- 
ployed by him had failed, he should exert his imagi- 
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nation to supply fresh combinations and bring new 
agencies into play. 

•* Ay — or bring down fire from heaven — enlist the 
sympathies of the stars/' the Count replied bitterly. 
'^ Young man, my blunted imagination is now but a 
barren waste wherein to pluck thistles, and you bid me 
gather grapes? It is for you, the young and the 
Tigorous, whose powers of thought have not been sapped 
by early indulgence of all kinds to suggest new fancies. 
But, alas I even unsullied youth is not always equal to 
the task. I have long trusted, as many others have 
done before me, to the divining powers of a pupil 
whose child-like purity and ignorance should leave its 
mental faculties unclouded, and its pristine nature sus- 
ceptible of vibration with Nature's secret harmonies. 
You know what we technically call * a Dove ' ?" 

Palgrave had read of such an agent in works upon 
the Black Art, and nodded in silence, his feelings 
being too much on the stretch to trust himself with 
utterance. 

" Well," the Count continued, " such pupils have 
been known, under the refinement of the nervous system, 
to detect the place of hidden treasures ; and in fits of 
magnetic excitement to penetrate Nature's secrets and 
reveal them to their tutors. My great aim, for years 
past, has been to possess myself of such an agent. But 
even in this object ill luck lias pursued and disappointed 
me. I once obtained a little boy of uncommon pro- 
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mise, but be died before I could reap the finiit I had 
anticipated ; and a little girl I purchased from her un- 
natural parent to replace him, has now reached an age 
when I can hope for no satisfactory result, without 
having met my expectations in any respect. Indeed 
she has, of late, proved so obtuse or refractory — ^her 
somnambulism is so imperfect — that having lost all hope 
of turning her to account, my only wish is to get rid of 
her, and procure a new pupil of the proper age and 
more magnetic properties. But, you see," continued 
the Count, with a shade of embarrassment, " the great 
difficulty lies in so disposing of this girl that she shall 
never be traced to me, nor the secret of her past life 
divulged." :: 

" There are many ways of disposing of an obstacle," 
said Palgrave, anxious to ascertain the extent of 
Feodora's peril. 

" I understand you," the Count coldly observed ; 
" but no bloodshed for me. No—no," he continued 
musingly ; " those who like me live alone with Nature, 
questioning her at all hours of the day and night, 
seeking and prepared for strange revelations, clothed 
perhaps in visible forms, will shed no blood. He that 
may at any hour be overtaken by such a revelation in 
the solitude and darkness of^this chamber, will have no 
murder on his conscience." 

Palgrave breathed more freely. 

" But cannot you restore this child to its parents ?" 
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he put in with as great a show of indifference as he 
could assume. 

" No/' said the Count ; " impossible — ^not to be 
thought of!'' 

**She does not appear to have been particularly 
useful r 

^^ At one time she promised well ; but now grows 
duller and more impermeable to every magnetic process 
every day* She has not been clairvoyante for the last 
six months and more, but, like a glass, waxing dimmer 
and dimmer ; and just at the moment when strange 
fflghts might be expected to appear upon its surface, 
overclouding altogether ! It is one of those deceptions," 
added the Coimt, getting excited, ^^ that baffle and 
mar the study and exertion of a whole life I For years 
you combine a plan — ^you with difficulty procure, and 
with patience and labour prepare your tools ; and when 
the hour comes at last that should crown all your efforts 
with success, the tool turns blunt in your hands ; the 
wax hardens and will take no impression ; and all your 
labour is thrown away — all your hope is vain. You 
stand before the great arcana — the casket which contains 
all the treasures of the earth is in your hand ; the key 
wherewith to open it lies there — within reach — but some 
inscrutable power holds it firmly ! Oh, it is then you 
feel a satanic impulsion creeping over you to crush the 
useless tool over which you have wasted so much soli- 
citude. Yes ! You long to dash into fragments the 
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dimmed glass I You cannot look without horror upon 
that toneless instrument, from which you had dreamed 
during so many years to extract at last the revealing 
hymn of triumph, but in which no chord will any more 
vibrate, play on it with what might you may ! a sound- 
less harp that you would j9ing away for firewood but 
for that thought of night and darkness." 

Palgrave understood the Count well His supersti- 
tious terrors alone shielded the unfortunate Feodora 
from the effect of his hatred and disappointment ; but 
how long would that feeble barrier endure ? 

" You see,*' continued the Count, " were I sure that 
she would never remember— never disclose any portion 
of my secret, she should be free to-morrow. But who 
can assure me that she will not divulge my secret? 
Ha I rather than that, she should die by m^ own hand. 
Yes ; rather than that should happen — ^rather than my 
name should be held up to the world's ridicule and 
contempt — a judicial inquiry penetrate into this dwell- 
ing and vulgar hands disturb my papers, a thousand 
times over would I plunge a dagger in her breast. 
Young man," he added, wildly, ** I have trusted you 
as a disciple in the same worship as myself; but should 
I have cause to believe, now or hereafter, that you are 
a traitor in our camp, rest assured my vengeance 
would reach you, even in your far-off country. I am 
not without friends, all isolated as I seem." 

The Count had worked himself up to a pitch of 
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fiiry. His eyes seemed all of a sudden filled with 
lightning-flashes, and his form to dilate mider the in- 
fluence of this new mood. But Palgrave lacked 
neither nerve nor presence of mind. He saw the ex- 
treme danger of irritating the Count at that moment ; 
but he also saw the importance of not appearing to 
quail before him. 

** If," he said, calmly, at the same time riveting his 
eyes full on those of his companion ; ^4f I were dis^ 
posed to make an unfair or ungenerous use of the con- 
fidence you repose in me, menaces^ rest assured, would 
not deter me from making it. If you have no faith in 
my discretion, why have you trusted me thus far, or 
why proceed with our enterprize ? It is not I, me- 
Ihinks, that besought our alliance, nor is it too late to 
break it I doubt not you can pursue your inquiries 
alone and unassisted as heretofore. If you have any 
misgivings as to my honour, let me retire at once ; but 
do not think to impose upon me with threats." 

Palgrave's calm and enduring gaze seemed to fasci- 
nate the Count, and to obliterate from his mind even 
the sense of his words. Gradually, the baleful light 
disappeared from his pale orbs ; and he turned, in an 
embarrassed manner, from that steady look, as though 
it physically inconvenienced him. 

" But no," he murmured, in an altered tone, and 
moved ; " to barm another, one must have a motive— 
you can have none." 
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Whilst the Count was thus soothing himself, Pal- 
grave revolved in his mind the means of obtaining 
sight of the young girl, and of ascertaining to a cer- 
tainty, without loss of time^ if she were indeed Feodora. 
Every indication, indeed, seemed to tally with this 
supposition ; but he had been misled before with almost 
equally strong appearances. He resolved to attempt 
an interview. 

" I would willingly have submitted an experiment 
to you," he said, turning to the Count, " but your sud- 
den and extraordinary mistrust, has, I confess, some- 
what cooled my ardour." 

" Do not allow my hasty temper to interfere with 
any object of that sort," said the Count, banishing 
with visible effort the last cloud from his brow, and 
extending his hand in reconciliation to Palgrave, who> 
however, avoided it without affectation. Again sus- 
picion shot from the Count's eyes, but Palgrave's next 
words laid the rising storm. 

" The experiment I was about to suggest before 
your strange outbreak," he said, coldly, in order to 
explain his reluctance to touch his companion's hand, 
" is a very simple one ; accept or reject my proposal 
at your pleasure — either way there will be no harm 
done. I would see your pupil, and try my skill upon 
her. Being myself gifted with a singularly magnetic 
power, I could, perhaps, obtain from her more satis- 
factory results than you have been able to do ; some- 
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times the harp which has ceased to resound under the 
weary finger^ will Tibrate to a fresher touch." 

The Count mused for a short time. 

" True," he said, at length, " true. Yout health, 
energy, vigour-— your eyes full of power— yes, perhaps, 
as you say, the fault, after all, lies in me. Yes, you 
shall see her — ^you shall ask her the great question, 
* What is the essence of gold ? irom what substance 
may it be extracted?' If she will but reveal that, I 
will torment her no more." 

^' I am impatient to see what I can make of her," 
said Palgrave; '^for having neither the means, nor, 
I will confess, the wish to train a pupil of my own, I 
may never again have the like opportunity." 

" I would advise you never to attempt the training 
one for yourself. Shut it up from the world as you 
may, keep its mind as free from taint as the lily's 
leaf, and think what care that would demand — still 
this vase of election will not satisfy your longings. 
By my first pupil I thought the very mysteries of 
heaven might be revealed to me in its trances of such 
exquisite purity. Having no preconceived notions of 
heaven or earth, its revelations, I thought, must bear 
the divine stamp of truth. But I soon plainly per- 
ceived that some foolish prints, once incautiously shown 
it, had impressed its imagination, for it always repro- 
duced the silly notions they had awakened. In my 
next experiment I renounced all thought of penetra- 
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ting into the mysteries of heaven. Into the cabinets 
of kings and ministers, and the councils of princes, I 
wished to plunge my gaze; but the Dove ever an- 
swered at cross-purposes, and convinced me that som- 
nambulism is far from being the powerful agent I once 
thought it. I then conceived it might be more success- 
fully directed towards the discovery of the affinities in 
nature. I thought to read in the magnetic trance 
the secret which no vrritten or printed page discloses, 
no Liebig or Brewster has yet revealed to mankind ; 
and I took care that no preconceived notion of any sort 
should cloud the purity or the veracity of the child's 
nature." 

" And you obtained no result whatever? Her mind 
remained a blank?" said Palgrave, with an inward 
shudder. 

" No ; had that been the case, I should have given up 
the scheme long ago as futile. But when I questioned 
her about the secret councils of the Great, this child, 
born in an humble cottage, whose eyes can never have- 
fallen but on the majesty of nature and the wretched 
garb of poverty, actually, in her trances, saw and 
accurately described a gorgeous palace, with its lighted 
halls and assembled company — spoke of a lady of high 
bearing, whose dress she would detail with a minute- 
ness that evidenced the clearness of her powers of 
vision. Now, if this untutored child of the forest 
could see in a dream what she could never have beheld 
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in her waking hours — if she could even accurately 
describe the different orders that usually decorate the 
breast of a German prince, which certainly her eyes 
never rested on, why should she not be able to see 
beneath the earth's surface, and describe the process 
going on there by which base or imperfect metals, or 
even cruder substances, are converted or refined into 
gold ? But on that point she is, wilfully I sometimes 
think, at all events absolutely, silent Of late years 
her clairvoyance has even diminished with regard to 
the brilliant equipages, and other courtly images, with 
which her &ncy was filled in her more distant child- 
hood. Indeed, she is no longer clairvoyante. The 
faculty, instead of improving, has for some time past 
been gradually dying away within her. If you can 
revive the fading power, then indeed some hope may 
still be entertained. We might even limit our demands, 
and merely ask her the nature of the different sub- 
stances which have more or less affinity to the noble 
metal— that I think she might easily ascertain." 

Palgrave could hardly repress a smile, as the Count 
unfolded the series of delusions which had become en- 
tangled with his reasoning powers. In Feodora's 
8oi'<iisant mesmeric revelations, he saw but remem- 
brance quickened by an exalted state of the nervous 
system ; in her present forgetfulness, but the natural 
dying away of early impressions, which nothing here 
was calculated to keep alive. This confirmed him in 
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his conviction of her identity, and his eagerness to ob* 
tain a sight of her made the Count's lengthy and whim- 
sical expoundings intolerable. 

" I once taught her," resumed that nobleman, " to 
distinguish between the different metals blindfolded; 
(they being also covered with a cloth) by the mere 
touch, hoping by that means to discover the position of 
mines ; but I could never bring her to any perfection, 
and even the little skill she once possessed, or seemed 
to possess, she has since lost. 'Well, let us go and see 
after my Dove," he somewhat reluctantly concluded, at 
last ^ becoming conscious of his guest's impatience ; 
^^ but I am afraid you will be sadly disappointed in 
her." 

Palgrave had imagined that the young girl might 
occupy one of the upper apartments of the old building, 
into which, probably, the light of day was allowed to 
penetrate ; but indignation almost overcame him, when 
he saw the Count take from his bureau two ponderous 
keys, as if about to open a dungeon and introduce him 
to a dangerous captive. The present was no time, 
however, to give vent to the feelings surging within 
him; so he followed his conductor silently along the 
gloomy corridor, but feebly lighted by a vacillating 
lamp at either end. 

The upper extremity of this passage was closed by a 
ponderous oaken door, to the lock of which one of the 
keys was applied. It swung back heavily, and exposed 
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a nan*ow staircase of stone, winding up round a shafts 
in what, from its great height, Palgrave conjectured to 
be one of the towers. 

The lamp which his conductor carried, the only light 
that obtained here, was too imcertain to admit of 
his taking accurate bearings in his ascent; but he 
thought the staircase was too narrow to £11 the 
whole space of the tower, whose great bulk he had re- 
marked from without, or its walls must be unusally 
thick. It probably led up to what was formerly a 
w'arder's lodge, or some kind of belfry chamber, so in- 
terminable seemed that flight of steps. Though cut o£P 
from the world, Feodora would here, at least, enjoy 
fresh air, and an extensive view of the country. 

The top of the staircase was reached at length, when 
another heavy door stopped their further progress, until 
the Count opened it with the other key, and ushered 
Palgrave, not, as he had anticipated, into a gay little 
belvidere with windows on all sides open to the air and 
view, but into a low, narrow, heavily walled cell, 
darkened like all the other parts of the castle. 

An alabaster lamp hung from the ceiling, however, 
and shed a pale, sickly light upon the old walls, giving 
the place, at first sight, the aspect of one of those aisle 
chapels that fill the heart with melancholy as one 
hurries hj them ; but a nearer look found it as de- 
nuded of all ornament as a nun's cell. No altar or 
holy picture was there to strengthen the first impression, 
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but an absence of every article of comfort, even of ne- 
cessity, bore out the latter. Not a single object of 
feminine vanity to gratify the young maiden's growing 
instinct had found its way here. Nothing that could 
relieve the mind from the sense of solitary confinement 
was anywhere visible. A mineralogical collection, in- 
deed, oiice contained in a box, which lay broken in one 
comer of the cell, seemed to have been tossed on the 

f 

floor long ago, in the careless sport of childhood. A 
wax doll, too, years since it would seem discarded, to 
judge from the accumulated dust upon it, lay in 
another comer of the cell. 

" You see," the Count said with a shrug, " she is 
tired of her playthings ; childhood and its glorious 
gifts are departed from her." 

Palgrave could not su£Bciently master his disgust to 
trust himself with a reply ; as, after a cursory exami- 
nation of the apartment, he turned to scan the adept's 
countenance. It seemed to him more feline in its ex- 
pression than before ; cold cruelty was now clearly re- 
vealed in eye and on lip. 

But surely there must be an inner chamber, or where 
was Feodora ? 

llie Count, divining probably what was passing in 
his mind in this regard, suddenly drew aside a curtain 
of sombre colour, and displayed to view a juvenile 
female form extended on a couch of black velvet, and 
dressed in the same dark, rich stuff. Her face, sur- 
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rounded with a profusion of black bair, presented tbe 
same waxy tone as tbat of tbe Count himself; probably 
tbe consequence of her long reclusion. Though yet a 
duld in form> as &r as Palgrave could judge in her 
present recumbent posture, she was very tall of her 
age. Her unearthly pallor and emaciation, contrasting 
unnaturally with her tender years, gave her so startling 
an appearance that he shuddered as he gazed upon bert 
and in vain tried to discover in her any resemblance 
whatever to the Princess Hermine or her husband. 

^^ How strong a passion is female vanity I " said the 
Count with an angry frown, " She has but one gew- 
gaw in the world, and see how she clings to it !" He 
pointed scomfdlly to a small ring of horse-hair, sus* 
pended by a string round her neck, and suffered to 
hang with some ostentation outside the dress. ^^ I let 
her keep it, thinking it her humble mother's parting 
gift, and she, with the unerring instinct of her sex, 
which no seclusion can set at fault, has converted it 
into an ornament." 

Palgrave, breathless with expectation, stooped to 
examine the ring, and had no difficulty in identifying it 
as the one described to hiin by the forester's widow. It 
eradicated the last lingering doubt from his mind as to 
the unhappy young thing before him being in truth the 
lost Feodora. 

She seemed to sleep ; for her lids were closed, and 
her hands lay listlessly on her dark robe ; but to Pal- 
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grave she rather gave the notion of a body extended on 
a catafalque awaiting the rites of interment. 

" That's the way with her," the Count explained, 
*^ She has latterly lain all day in that sort of supine 
lethargy." 

He shook her roughly by the arm, and she opened 
her eyes. They were large and dark like her mother's^ 
but the fire that lighted up those of the Princess Her^ 
mine was wanting. She fixed them upon Palgrave with 
a meaningless stare ; it was obvious, either that she did 
not see him, or that he conveyed no idea to her mind. 

" She is in one of her trances," said the Count," and 
is not aware of your presence, but I will rouse her. 
Come, come, riOne of your nonsense^ Dora," he con- 
tinued, addressing the young girl, " you must resume 
you exercises to-day." 

" I am tired," said the girl, in an almost toneless 
voice. 

" Dora," said the Count, " if you will not be a little 
more tractable and active, I'll take away your play- 
things." 

" I don't care," was the almost inaudible answer. 

" Idiot !" muttered her tormentor, " rouse yourself, I 
say, or I will punish you." 

" Don't," murmured the child, feebly. 

" And why should I not punish you ? Why should I 
oblige you in any way, when you will do nothing to 
oblige me ? " A deep sigh was the only answer. 
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^^Do you suffer?" said Palgrave, in the gentlest 
tone he could assume, contrasting strongly with the 
Count's harsh voice, but without eliciting any reply^from 
the poor girl 

^^ She does not hear you/' the Count impatiently re- 
marked ; ^' if she is to notice you, I must put yott 
en rappoTty^ and taking the young ^rl's hand he placed 
it in Falgraye's, and held them together for a few 
minutes. It felt at first cold and clammy, but gradually 
warmed in the grasp of the young man. 

Whilst thus engaged, he thought how two noble hearts 
yearned for this unfortunate victim, and how the love 
that filled them to overflowing had been inadequate to 
shield her from a fisLte so dreadful ; and his own heart 
melted at the thought He would rescue her at every 
cost ; but doubted if it were not too late to restore her 
to the world — ^if there were any remedy to the evils 
the cruelty of this man had inflicted I He trembled to 
think she might be a miserable idiot, for ever lost to 
the healthful exercise of her Acuities ! and even debated 
within himself if it were not best to provide for the 
nameless unfortunate, without driving the Princess back 
to mental darkness by revealing to her the hopelesd 
affliction of her child. 

The Count removed his hand from the two he had 
until that moment held within it. 

" Do you know me now?'' said Palgrave gently to the 
young girl. 
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<* Yes — ^no," she murmured^ '* I don't know ; you are 
^ery good." 

** She is in one of her obstinate fits," the Count re^ 
marked with a quivering lip. 

" You had better leave me alone with her/' said 
Palgrave, observing the Count's rising choler, " your 
violence disturbs her. Descend that staircase and re- 
turn, I may by that time have brought her into a state 
o£ clairvoyance^^ 

The Count hesitated a moment, then said : 

" Well, I wiU even trugt you ; but mark me, Dora," 
he said, turmng sharply on the young girl, " if you are 
disobedient, I will punish you! Pshaw," he con- 
tinued, glancing at a flask of water, some fruit, and a 
few biscuits, on a small table near the couch, ^' she has 
not broken her fast to-day ; it's no use depriving her of 
the food she rejects ; well, see what you can do with 
her," and he slowly left the room. 

Hardly was the ponderous door closed behind him, 
than Palgrave flew to one of the small windows with 
the view to let in a little daylight and air ; but the 
shutters were padlocked, and resisted all hi&i efforts to 
open them. This restorative being impracticable, he 
once more approached the poor girl, and bending over 
her, sang in a very lone tone a verse of a French song 
which Mademoiselle Villiers had accidentally men- 
tioned to him as having been a favourite one with her 
lost pupil. 
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For a time she took no notice of him, but by degrees, 
as he repeated it over and over again, seemed to listen 
with kindling interest, and at last broke into a faint 
laugh and the words, ^^ Villiers, bonne Villiers,'* issued 
slowly from her lips. She then leaned her head upon 
his breast like a child, and murmured, ^^encore^ encorej* 

" Yes," said Palgrave, gently ; " but you must be 
very good, and do all I tell you ; then I will take you 
back among the green trees and field-flowers." 

The words seemed to bring no recollection to her 
mind, she shook her head and looked blankly before 
her. 

He whispered the word ^* Mamma," close to her 
ear, but had to repeat it several times before it awoke 
her intelligence, when she echoed it with delight. 

He now ventured to call her by her name, " Feo- 
dora." She sp'ang from the couch, clapped her hands 
and spoke it several times with ecstasy. 

" Poor child, poor child 1" thought Palgrave, much 
moved, then said aloud: '<! will call the Princess 
Hermine, and Mademoiselle Villiers, and your dog 
Caro " (he had heard of this inseparable companion of 
her childhood) — "rilcall them all in presently; but 
only if you will learn your lesson like a good girl. Now 
repeat after me these words : ^ I see gold, red gold in 
the forest' " 

He spoke the words softly over and over again, 
stroking her brow gently the whilst, as though to assist 
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her struggling memory; and when she partly suc- 
ceeded with the sentence, he praised her as one praises 
an infant Usping its first words. 

It was obvious she had been a stranger to the voice 
of kindness ever since those happy days when she was 
the idol of all that surrounded her. It fell upon her 
sunken spirits and fast fading intelligence like dew 
from heaven on the parched plain ; and Palgrave 
began to hope it might yet be possible, by dint of 
much patience and tenderness, to revive the poor girl's 
faculties. 

He had scarcely succeeded to his satisfaction in 
making Feodora retain the sentence he wished to graft 
on her memory, when the door opened and the Count 
reappeared. 

At sight of the tormentor once more in presence 
with his victim, Palgrave felt his blood boil within him ; 
but on Feodora his entrance produced an effect which 
made the young American tremble for the fate of his 
lesson. She shrank together like a frightened dog, her 
whole aspect betraying terror and aversion. 

"Well," said the recluse, "have you made any 
progress with her?" 

" I think so," was the reply. 

" She seems indeed more lively than I have seen her 
for an age," Hambach exclaimed ; and opening a clip- 
board in the wall, he produced an elegant crystal 
goblet, and filling it from the water-flask on the table, 
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placed it 0D a tripod which had been so concealed 

behind the couch as to have hitherto escaped Palgrave's 

observation. 

, ^'Now/' he said, leading or rather dragging the 

young ^rl towards it — for she opposed what resistance 

she could, and eyed the divining vase with evident fear 

and abhorrence — 'Mook, girl, and say, what seest 

thou r 

"Nothing, nothing," was the plaintive answer, as 
she mechanically looked down into the water, her tears 
falling fast 

** This is intolerable !" exclaimed the Count, stamp- 
ing with impatience. " Did you ever hear of such ob- 
stinacy ?" 

" Water may not be a sympathetic medium," ven- 
tured Palgrave, with di£Bculty mastering his disgust. 

*' Yet the Egyptians trained children to the office of 
divination by such means, and they proved skilful. 
In this very vase too, it was that she used formerly to 
see palaces and princes ; she even spoke of them in 
French, of which language she knew not a word in her 
usual mood." 

Palgrave suspected this delusion to have been volun- 
tary ; that Hambach had never tried the child on that 
head ; how indeed should he believe it possible that a 
forester's child could be thus accomplished ? 

** Let me try what I can do with her," he said, still 
desirous of humouring the Count, in order to keep him 
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in his present security, and gain time to execute his 
further plans ; " but I beg you will keep quiet and out 
of sight as much as possible/' 

He then turned to the young girl, and fixing his 
eyes upon her, not sternly like the Count, but with 
gentle entreaty in them, besought her to look again 
into the water and say what she saw there, stroking 
her brow gently the whilst as he had done in the Count's 
absence. 

At first she heeded him not ; but perhaps the con- 
tinued action of his hand recalled to her memory the 
words which had accompanied it a short time before ; 
for after a while, gazing down into the goblet, she said, 
in a dreamy, monotonous voice : 

" Gold, there is gold ; I see red gold in the 
forest." 

The Count drank in these words with frantic delight, 
and springing forward , exclaimed energetically : 

"Oh, I knew you had magnetic power; I felt it 
myself but now when you gazed on me down below. 
There is then a mine in the forest ? Yes ; doubtless a 
mine, but where ? We must discover that. Gold in 
the forest 1 Think of her having been here so long 
under my care without telling me that important fact I 
The ungrateful dolt ! But now question her further ; 
where are we to seek this mine ?" 

" We shall learn all about it in time, but must not 
ask her too much at once ; such a proceeding might 
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extinguish the last spark of her remaining sympathetic 
attraction. Your rushing forward in tliat yiolent 
manner has already disturbed the magnetic current. 
We must ask no more questions now. They require 
to be put with the utmost caution; for, by bad 
management^ I fear, your pupil is very much reduced. 
But leave her to repose, whilst we con over the inter- 
rogatory for our next experiment, so as to make it as 
short and effective as possible." 

The Count was, however, very eager to persevere at 
that as he thought favourable crisis, repeating : 

*^ But no — but no ; let us strike the iron whilst it is 
hot I You do not know her ; she will relapse into her 
usual obstinacy ; she will, I tell you." 

** No fear of that if you leave her to my manage- 
ment. Now, mark me, Count. She must not be 
alarmed, or even disturbed ; she must be left to per* 
feet quiet. Her eyes should not even rest upon you 
during my absence. If you wish to profit by my co- 
operation, you will not come here and terrify her with 
your violence ; for if you do I cannot answer for the 
continuance of my power over her already too shat- 
tered nerves. Your treatment has been radically bad 
throughout" 

" There's nothing ailing the girl ; she is perfectly 
well treated ; a little scolding now and then to subdue 
her obstinacy is all she has to endure. Wherefore 
lose time ? Why not leave me with her to continue 
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your work? Why suffer four-and-twenty precious 
hours to glide away unemployed ? " 

^* It must not be ; I tell you, you would spoil all. 
Your nature and hers are antipathetic. By intermed- 
dling you would only destroy utterly the foimdation I 
have laid for future operations. She must rest, I tell 
you ! Now let us go." 

But it was not without difficulty that Palgrave could 
persuade the Count to leave the tower, for his hopes 
were now running riot 

" Fool that I was," he muttered, as they retraced 
their steps along the gloomy passage, ^'to think of 
parting with my Dove just at the moment her wings 
were about to expand !" 

" With you, I repeat," said the young American, 
" she will prove no more docile than before ; you have 
neither the proper method nor the power." 

^^ But I have the advantage of your valuable assist- 
ance,*' returned the Count in his blandest tone, of 
which, however, Palgrave was not the dupe ; " if she 
reveal a hidden treasure we will share it between us. 
Think how glorious ! You will go back to America — 
buy slaves — ^plenty of them — tracks of forest — cotton 
plantations, I know not what And I shall re-appear 
on the stage of life — ^no longer the poor Hambach, 
fleeced at every gambling table, and deceived by 
courtezans who turned away with scorn irom his meagre 
purse, but Hambach the rich, lording it with the 
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highest in the land, his alliance courted, the chamber- 
lain's golden key broidered on his coat-pocket, his 
breast glittering with I know not how many decora- 
tions 1" 

Palgrave stared in amazement at the faded, emaciated 
being before him, whom twenty years of an ascetic 
existence had not estranged from the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world. He had spoken of that world with 
such cynical contempt, that he had until that moment 
imagined that some great sorrow, or some bitter decep- 
tion had driven him into solitude and the avoidance of 
mankind. He now became aware that mortified vanity, 
disappointed ambition, and a ruinous course of life had 
more to do with his eccentricity than any trial of the 
hearts 

As he left the castle he extorted a formal promise 
from its strange owner to abstain from visiting the poor 
girl during his absence ; and having thus ensured her 
a brief respite from her torments, he set about devising 
some plan for her immediate rescue, the state of her 
health admitting of no delay. 

A vague notion had indeed crossed his mind that 
morning of procuring Feodora fresh air and exercise 
in the neighbouring pine forest, and of delivering her 
from her tyrant by a coup de main ; but it was obvious 
that her want of intelligence would disable her from 
seconding him in such an attempt ; some other course 
must, therefore, be adopted. 

VOL ni. L 
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He bad accidentally made acquaiotance with 1ih6 
pastor of the village of Eichelberg ; who seemed to 
have a higher social standing than generally belongs 
to men of his cloth in Germany, who are, for the most 
part, more distingnished for learning and the exercise 
of every virtue than the adventitious advantages of 
birth or fortune. 

The son of a rich merchant, he had entered the 
church from inclination ; and the modest remuneration 
of his curacy formed a very insignificant portion of his 
income, which had been considerably augmented by 
the fortune of his wife, a lady of some family and 
property. 

To Dr. Emmerich, then, PaJgrave resolved to open 

f 

himself, and to be partly guided by his counsel in the 
management of an affair so thorny, and which would 
require more knowledge of the laws and habits of the 
country than he could pretend to, in order to bring it 
to a satisfactory issue. 

At an early hour the next day he put this plan into 
execution. He found Dr. Emmerich more prepared 
for his strange tale than he had anticipated, and thus 
he was relieved from his chief apprehension — ^the not 
being able to obtain credit for it. The forester's timid 
widow, who had found in this good man a friend and 
protector ^even during her husband's lifetime, had, it 
seemed, long since entrusted him with her part of the 
story. To his care she had remitted the child's rich 
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clothes, which she had carefully concealed from her 
husband's rapacity. But, in the absence of all clue 
as to the manner in which, or the person to whom the 
child had been disposed of, he could encourage no hope 
of ever recovering it. 

It never occurred to the good Doctor that Count 
Hambach could throw light upon the matter. Not 
but, as he very plainly expressed it, he believed the 
Count mad enough for any and everything; but he 
had no idea the turn his vagaries had taken. 

" When first he came to reside on his estate,*' he 
said, ^^ the world saw in him but a dissipated man, 
retiring voluntarily from a stage on which he could no 
longer shine. The country-folks thought he had come 
to recruit his health and purse in his native solitude. 
But when, notwithstanding the strange sedufflon he 
then adopted, and to which he has ever since adhered, 
he continued to burthen his estate with renewed and 
fresh loans, and gradually neglected it, and at last 
sold what little remained to him from former dissipa- 
tion, reducing his possessions to a mere profitless man- 
sion whose value as a dwelling diminished daily from 
wacit of proper repair, more romantic reports began to 
circalate about him. Some said he was expiating a 
great crime, remorse . having impaired his faculties. 
Others spoke of a hopeless attachment to some high 
lady. In short, his mysterious mode of life engaged 
every one's attention ; but, as often happens in similar 

l2 
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cases, the tmth has neyer been surmised. Some kw 
▼isitSy at rare intenralsy the Coimt certainly does re- 
ceive ; but they are as mysterious as the rest of his 
doings — ^men mn£Sed in cloaks, creeping up the hill 
stealthily so as to avoid notice ; remaining but a short 
time at the castle, and going as covertly as they come. 
The peasants have noticed all this, but of course are 
as Ignorant of the object of these vidts as of all else 
respecting the Count's existence/' 

Some of the Bosencnizian confrerie^ Palgrave sup- 
posed, but did not think it necessary to enlighten the 
good pastor on this part of the Count's history. 

The course which Dr. Emmerich suggested seemed 
the only practicable one. In order to avoid an ^dat^ 
ivrhich would be most painful to every one concerned, 
he advised Palgrave to appeal at once to the Count, 
and endeavour to convince him of the urgency of 
giving up Feodora without subjecting himself to the 
serious consequences of an investigation. Should this 
appeal prove unavailing, why then, of course, legal 
proceedings must be taken without delay. 

He offered to accompany him to the castie that 
morning, observing that he might have some trouble 
with a man of the Count's temper, and that a witness, 
a friend and a pastor, might not be out of place in the 
stormy scene which would probably ensue. But Pal- 
grave declined the service with many thanks, assuring 
the doctor that happen what would, he thought himself 
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a match for the enfeebled old man and his elderly 
attendant 

The kmd pastor still remonstrated. The Count's 
household was by no means limited to that one attend- 
ant To his certain knowledge there was a grim old 
housekeeper, generally supposed to be a favourite ser- 
vant of some standing, and initiated in all her master's 
secrets, whatever their nature. 

Palgrave said be would even meet the grim old 
dame in the field into the bargain, and having thanked 
the good pastor for his advice, and taken what precau- 
tions he deemed necessary, set out for his final inter- 
view with the Count Hambach. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Doubtless it would have been more satisfactory to 
bring down condign punishment on the lawless and 
uiiicbristian aggressor^ than thus ealmly to solicit his 
victim at bis bands. But it was obvioua, as Dr. 
Emmerich had suggested, what a blow to the Duke 
and his family any public exposure would be; so 
that the rank of the offended parties shielded the 
guilty man from the otherwise unavoidable conse- 
quences of his outrage. 

But if he escaped the arm of the law, Falgrave 
was resolved he should submit to a little vengeance 
of his own, which^ whilst it gratified his natural vin- 
dictiveness, would ultimately render service to the 
culprit, by destroying the delusions that had for years 
obscured his brain. 

He was anxiously awaited at the castle, for, in 
spite of his promise, the Count had not been able to 
resist the temptation of endeavouring to extract further 
revelations from his so-called " Dove," during Pal- 
grave's absence, but had found her as mute and more 
downcast than ever. 
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His first words, at sight of his youog assistant, 
betrayed his impatience. 

^^ Come at last I'' he said ; '^ why, you are an hour 
and a half behind your usual time. I began to fear 
you would leave me at £siult in this most interesting 
crisis ; but come, let us at <Hice to the tower." 

^*I must crave your patience for a few minutes 
longer/' Palgrave replied, coldly ; ^^ I have something 
of moment to talk about'' 

^' Oh, I understand," said Hambach, as, with a sigh 
of nervous irritability, he sank back in his arm-chair. 
^^I had too soon forgotten that all men make their 
conditions for all manner of services. Well, su:, state 
your terms ; if they be within my power, I will gladly 
accede to them, but I am imfortunately not rich at 
present." 

" But I am a rich man, Count ; what in this part 
of the world would be thought very rich. Yesterday 
you were kind enough to hold out the hope that in the 
event of success in our joint enterprise I might become 
the possessor of broad lands, plantations, negroes, and 
what not, in my own country. Fortune has been 
beforehand with you. I have broad lands, large tracts 
of forest, cotton plantations, and plenty of negroes to 
work them, and a very fair rent-roll." 

"And no debts?" the Count asked, with bitter 
emphasis on the word. 

" And no debts ; moreover, no prospect whatever of 
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TK)ntractiDg any. Therefore what I possess will ever 
be wealth to me." 

The Count looked surprised. 

" Then," he said, " if so content with your lot, what 
is your interest in my pursuits ?" 

" As far as it extends, merely a philosophical one/* 

" An abstract idea is ever a cold one." 

" A short time ago,** Palgrave continued, without 
heeding the interruption, " I was to a certain extent a 
believer in alchymy, but of late I have dispassionately 
convinced myself that the whole scheme of gold- 
making, as well as tlie notion of discovering the locality 
of hidden metals by means of a ^dove/ as the old 
philosophers, in their half-developed state of scientific 
knowledge, fondly dreamed, is a delusion from first to 
last. The very details you kindly furnished me with 
concerning your own fallacious views and experimental 
failures, only serve to confirm me in the conviction tp 
which reading and reflection had brought me." 

"The want of success," observed the Count, "at 
the worst merely argues the pursuit of a false road." 

" I take a different view of the subject. Modem 
science has, methiuks, thrown sufficient light upon it, 
indeed, blinded mankind utterly to that old delusion 
by its very effulgence. Geology has opened to the 
inquirer into Nature's secrets her vast and hidden 
storehouses where her accumulated treasures lie. 
Chemistry demonstrated the absurdity of the suppo- 
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sition of its being possible to transmute tbe baser 
metals into gold ; and as to making other substances, 
animal or mineral, subservient to that end, the idea 
would be simply ridiculous, but for its lamentable 
results to the poor enthusiast who indulges it You 
would discover the elements of which gold consists? 
How subdivide and examine the particles Nature 
jammed together in her pristine labours? or, sup- 
posing the impossible, how reunite them ? You want 
pressure, say you ? I should think you do I What 
power of pressure that man can invent, hydraulic or 
other^ do you imagine can rival Nature's pressure in 
her upheavings ? Grold I believe to be the produce of 
an earlier stage of the world's existence, such as gave 
rise to the formations we call hills. It may, and 
doubtless will be found where it has not yet been dis- 
covered ; but Earth once despoiled of it, if that be 
possible, will not, I apprehend, in its present stage of 
development, produce more. Such is my notion ; and 
I should be sorry to waste my time in an idle pursuit 
which I know can lead to nothing." 

The colour rose to the Count's pale cheek. 

" Then you will permit me to observe, sir," he said, 
with great hauteur, ^* I do not understand your object 
in forcing yourself upon my intimacy. I think you 
have taken an unwarrantable liberty." 

" That, too, I will explain. But first I would ask, 
if you consider the means you employ to obtain an 

l3 
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illusory object in themselves justifiable. We will even 
admit for one moment that object to be one of eertain 
attainment ; and I still ask how could you make up 
your mind to torture a hmnan being as you have done 
that poor girl ?" 

The Count stared at the young man. 

*^I know not by what authority you put such a 
question to me, &t" he said, obviously struggling to 
curb in his temper, desirous, if possible, to avoid bring- 
ing his connection with the young American to a 
sudden and hostile olose ; *^ but I will waive all dis^ 
cussion on that point, and limit my inquiry to the 
simple question, in what consist those tortures which 
you accuse mo of having inflicted on this child of want, 
who has had from me bread and no stripes, which is 
more and less than she would have had with her 
parents, I take it?' 

''The unfortunate child is reduced to the most 
deplorable condition. In her innocence and tender 
years you have condemned her to solitary confinement, 
whereby we in America endeavour to break the rebel 
spirit of hardened manhood. How, think you, would 
your German philanthropinists, or the moral and 
humane of any country, qualify such a proceeding ?" 

" Worse crimes than bestowing food, raiment, and 
shelter on an abandoned brat have been committed 
against innocent childhood," sneered the Count. " Talk 
not to me of the miserable dream they call philan- 
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thropinism, nor of philaathropy or morality either. 
Philanthropy and morality I Our world of egotism, 
vanity, and folly knows them not, or only as mere 
words ; shadows without substance, dead letters, but 
rarely yivified by the spirit Philanthropy forsooth I 
Which of you all who would ory out at my having 
preserved this girl from every phjrsical want and moral 
taint^ cares a button for those children tumbling about 
at fairs under the Lish of their brutal and depraved 
tyrants, or careering in the drcus, where they are half 
murdered before they can amuse the public so well ? 
Morality I Why, society looks on and smiles at those 
child-ballets, where young things, almost infants, learn 
early depravity. Reserve your sympathy, my good 
dr, for the crimes and woes you may meet at every 
step on the higb-road of life, instead of peering down 
its byways for any chance incident." 

'^ You have debarred her firom the light of day," 
Palgrave continued, without heeding the Count's re- 
marks; ^Hhe first, the very dearest of man's enjoy- 
ments, his birthright — ^the sun which God made for 
him I You have deprived her of all the natural 
amusements of childhood ; and as to her food, so far 
as I could see, it has been prisoner's fare, in com- 
parison with which the bread of charity, begged on 
the high-road, would have seemed as manna from 
heaven 1" 

" Prisoner's fare I" said the Count, bitterly. " Have 
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I not myself partaken of that same diet for years, and 
been satisfied therewith ? If, in this state of complete 
repose, we fed as men in daily exercise feed, how 
long, think you, would health, reason, life itself en- 
dure ? As to her meals and way of living, all I can 
say is, they have difiered but little from my own ; and 
the parents who could sell her without remorse, were 
not likely to make her life a bed of roses, I take it. 
My conscience entirely acquits me of the cruelty you 
would tax me with." 

"Your conscience will perhaps be less easy," 
Palgrave replied, "though in my «vJ€W the circum- 
stance hardly alters the case, when I tell you that 
the victim whom you have consigned to a semblance 
of death which must soon, but for the interposing 
hand of Providence, have ended in its reality, or 
worse still in the lethargy of idiotcy, was not bom 
in a hovel as you suppose, but in a palace ; would 
not have been exposed to starvation and stripes at 
the hands of a rude peasant, but cherished with the 
endearments of the refined and the cultivated. This 
child is not the under-keeper Wilhelm's child; but 
one which he stole to yield up to you in place of 
his own. Now you know. Count, why I am here. 
If you have indeed any conscience, you will hasten 
to repair the evil you have done, by restoring that 
young lady to her friends without another moment's 
hesitation. If you think me too young to take charge 
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of her/' he continaedy astonished at the Count's 
silence, *'Dr. Emmerich and his amiable lady are 
able and willing to undertake it; and I believe I 
can assure you, if not of the forgiveness, at least of 
the forbearance of this poor child's noble .parents*" 

The Count had listened in so rigid a silence that 
Palgrave, all earnestness in the cause he was pleading, 
had not noticed how a strange light began to flicker 
from under his half-closed lids, how the muscles round 
his mouth were working the whilst, and how one deep 
blue line had swollen aud darkened between his eyes, 
till it seemed as if the overcharged vein would burst 
fix>m his brow. All these symptoms of a violent strong 
raging within had completely escaped Palgrave's ob- 
servation. He did not even notice tlie half-strangled 
accents with which his interlocutor now gurgled forth 
rather than spoke the words : 

" Very kind — very considerate ; but what, if un- 
touched by so much fine prose on your part, and 
such modest pretension on the part of personages 
unknown of so much mysterious greatness, I decline 
to accede to your demand — what then, I say ?" 

^^ Why, in that case. Count, the law must take its 
course ; doubtless to the regret of all parties ; how- 
ever, we may perhaps be able so to arrange matters 
as to spare the feelings of the young lady's parents. 
But even if we claim her not in right of her parentage, 
you will still find that the justice of men will not allow 
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acts of oppression and Tiolenoe to remain unpunished, 
and that guilt will not be deemed less because its 
motive was ridiculous and futile," 

*^ Ab, you flatter yourself/' said the Count, slowly 
rising from his arm-chair and advancing to the bureau 
where he fumbled about for something in one of the 
drawers, keeping his eyes the whilst upon Palgrave 
with the expression of a cat watching its prey. ^^ Ah, 
you flatter yourself it will be an easy thing to traduce 
my name befcre a tribunal, and cover it with ridicule ! 
You, who have come here under the mask of fellow- 
ship, to betray ! For I know you now ; I recognise 
you at last You are the young lawyer who accom- 
panied Baron Rodach here when he gratified me with 
his extraordinary visit and demand, and presented you 
under a false name! Gentlemanly conduct truly! 
But, after all, what is your name? Who are you? 
What are you ? No matter — a deceiver at any rate 
— an intriguer, who under the guise of friendship has 
surprised my secrets to destroy me. But I am not 
so tame and helpless as you may suppose. There — 
these pistols are equally loaded," — he drew forth a 
brace, as he spoke and held them forth to Palgrave, — 
" choose one of them ; you shaU have your fair chance, 
but both of us cannot leave this chamber alive." 

" Such a duel were madness,'' said Palgrave, " and 
I for one am not mad." 

*^ You are mad, I tliink, in refusing ^to defend your 
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Hfe," said the Count, with wippreased vehemenoe; 
'^ take one of these pistols, young man, for assuredly 
I shall use the other." 

^^ Beware, Count," said Palgrave, with perfect calm- 
ness, ^^how you commit any imprudence. Dr. Em- 
merich knows .not only of my Tisit here this morning, 
but its object too. If I do not return he will most 
certainly seek me, or haye me sought in this castle, 
and letters which I have left in safe hands, to be 
opened if I claim them not in person within a ffYet 
time, will bring down upon you, in the parents of your 
victim, more powerful opponents than Dr. Emmerich 
or myself could ever be»" 

The nobleman's countenance fell. His hands trem- 
bled nervously. He opened and closed his lips rapidly 
as if eager to speak, but unable to give his thoughts 
utterance, and gasped once or twice as though op- 
pressed by the sense of suffocation. 

At that moment the door opened, and the old 
butler glided in with noiseless step. 

" Herr Graf, the under-keeper Wilhelm's " 

What more he might have added died on his lips 
as he met his master's wild and frantic gaze. He 
rushed towards him in time to receive him in hijs arms 
as he reeled and fell, and with Palgrave's assistance 
placed him in his easy-chair, conceiving him to have 
fainted. But there was froth on his lips slightly tinged 
with blood ; the film of death was on his eyes ; his 
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heart had oeaaed to beat, his poke to throb ; the man 
of dark pamoos had succiimbed to the excess of his 
impotent rage. Whatever the cause of death, Palgraye 
bad no doubt but he looked upon a corpse. 

It was with great difficulty that the old servant 
could be brought to share his conviction. His master, 
he said, was subject to these attacks;, want of air and 
exercise having so weakened him. He could not 
believe that the man before whom he had trembled 
but an hour or two since should now lie there, still 
for ever. He discredited the testimony of his own 
eyes and Palgrave's assurances; but when Bruno, 
who invariably accompanied bis master in his visits 
to the castle, crept up to the Count, and looking 
intently into his face with his stolid, melancholy eye, 
gave vent to a prolonged howl, and then slunk away 
with manifest signs of terror, he doubted no longer, 
and with the words, ^'I must call Margueritte," 
hastened from the room. 

Though the old man's absence was only of a few 
minutes' duration, it seemed awfully long to Palgrave, 
in that huge apartment where the light died away into 
gloom beyond the small circle where he stood alone 
with that lifeless form, the silence now and then broken 
by Bruno*s melancholy howl, which awakened strange 
echoes in that desolate chamber. 

More than once, as he continued to gaze on the 
corpse, he thought the lips moved ; even though con- 
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vinced that the yital spark was extinct for ever, he 
could not silence the suggestions of fancy. 

Wheh the old man returned he fell sobbing at his 
master's feet; and having thus vented his pent-up 
emotions, rose and stood before Palgrave in an atti« 
tude of respect awaiting his orders. 

"Where are the other servants?" said Palgrave} 
once more, by a strange fatality, called upon to pre-f 
side at an unforeseen calamity ; " go, and call them 
here." 

" Oh, sir, I never could have believed it ; but Mar- 
gueritte refuses obstinately to come to my lord the 
Count." 

"She is afraid, perhaps; but summon the men; 
there are surely other persons in the castle besides 
yourself and Margueritte ?" 

" I am the only man on the establishment, sir. My 
lord the Count objected to more male attendants in 
the country," replied the old man, with some embar* 
rassment ; " but there is another maid whom I have 
despatched for the Count's physician. I have also told 
her to send up a few chosen men from the village, and 
to warn the authorities. And, sir," he continued, 
hesitating a little, " I hope I have done right ; I have 
locked the laboratory — people's curiosity has been 
very active after my late master, and they'll be peer- 
ing into every comer and nook that's open to them." 

"QuitQ right, quite right; meanwhile, to avoid 
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stimuIatiDg that curiomty as much as possible, throw 
open those shutters. I do not see why we ^ould any 
longer exclude the daylight from this dismal scene." 

The valet threw a last look at his master. But no, 
those white Hps stirred not, those stiffening fingers 
were not raised to forbid ; and with a heavy agh he 
slowly moved to the tall shutters and threw them open 
one after another. 

The sunlight poured in like a victorious foe into 
a conquered citadel, plunging into every mirror, glitf^ 
tering the crystal drops of the chandeliers, and playing 
on the gilded cornices. The garish gaiety made death 
look still more ghastly than it had seemed in its more 
appropriate mantling of gloom. Never having seen 
the Count by daylight, Palgrave hardly recognized 
him now, so much sharper, more wan and worn than 
be had thought them, did his features appear. 

Soon the unwonted sounds of loud voices, the tramp 
of feet, the opening of shutters, and banging of doors 
announced that the ordinary business of life had re^ 
aumed its sway in that dwelling whence it had so long 
been banished. 

Whilst Palgrave was considering what account he 
should render to the authorities of the morning's 
event, those worthies accompanied by the doctor made 
dieir appearanca 

By ordinary computation, they could not have been 
on the spot in less than a couple of hours, but hap- 
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pened to be engaged that momii^ in the villagie below 
on a criminal investigation when their presence was 
desired at the castle. Hence their early attendance. 

Palgrave could scarcely say whether or no thi9 
q>eed was agreeable ; some little time for preparation 
would perhaps have been desirable. He had not loved 
the Count ; and the little he knew of him was far from 
raising him in his esteem ; yet the eager and indecent 
proceedings of these honest burghers disgusted him 
qonaiderably. The physician had no sooner declared 
life to be extinct, dedaring it to be his opinion that 
death had resulted from apoplexy, than they all broke 
out with loud comments on the character and mode of 
life of the deceased. Some of them sought about the 
room for the veiled portrait of mystical properties 
which they could not be persuaded to believe pn>- 
blematical, whence they penetrated to all the accessible 
parts of the building without meeting anything, super- 
natural or otherwise, to gratify their insatiable curiosity. 

On their return to the large saloon they crowded 
round the bureau, and were about to investigate its 
contents, when the old butler interposed, pronouncing 
in a low, meek tone a few words which sufficed to stay 
their busy fingers. 

Palgrave, on inquiry, learned that he had merely 
reminded these officious limbs of the law, of the Count 
his late master's near relationship to the Sovereign of 
the land in which he had died, and that lus Highness 
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knight be offended if anyone took cognizance of his 
cousin's papers without his knowledge and consent 

This simple remark seemed to have entirely cooled 
the zeal of the beamten. They were preparing re- 
spectfully to affix their seals, when Palgrave in his 
tiun interposed. 

Much as he was wilUng to concede to the honour of 
the family, he would not have Feodora exposed to the 
chance of being sacrificed to any consideration of that 
sort ; and he now exposed to the astonished minds of 
the officials the interesting fact that there was a young 
person detained in one of the castle towers against her 
will. 

The discovery of the mysterious portrait itself would 
tiot have produced a tenth part of the sensation which 
this announcement occasioned. No one seemed able 
to believe that anything young could in any way be 
connected with that melancholy, delapidated building ; 
•everything seemed natiurally old in and about it The 
physician, indeed, said he had once been called in to 
the death-bed of a little boy — ^measles was his com- 
plaint he believed — who was, he thought, the child of 
one of the servants, but he had never heard of any 
other human being residing at the castle but the Count 
and his two domestics. ^ 

Some doubt was accordingly expressed as to the 
correctness of Palgrave's assertion. But when the old 
butler with a heavy sigh confirmed it, professing to 
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know nothing of the young girl personally, she having 
been Margueritte the housekeeper's especial charge ; 
who alone besides the Count possessed a key to her 
apartment, their doubts again gave way to bewilder** 
ment. 

The good old man, anxious to screen his master's 
memory as much as possible, and correctly supposing 
that the sight of the captive in her dark cell would by 
no means redound to his credit, profited by their con- 
sternation to seek the housekeeper and make her pro- 
duce her charge. But she was nowhere to be found. 
Frightened probably at the consequences of her own 
share in Feodora's detention, or desirous of secreting 
away the few articles of value she had purloined in the 
Count's bed-chamber, which, from its disordered state, 
had evidently been ransacked, she had made off with 
herself, and, to all appearance, the tower-key likewise. 

This was a great blow to the faithful old butler, who 
had hoped with her assistance to conceal much of his 
late master's eccentricity ; and with dejected mien he 
returned to the saloon, whose occupants, having re- 
covered from their stupefaction, were awaiting him, 
wondering at his long absence. 

Stealing up to Falgrave, he whispered his dilemma 
in his ear. But with all due respect for the old man's 
sentiments, this was no time for their indulgence, 
Feodora must be released and placed under medical 
care without delay. Reflecting on the means of accom- 
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pushing it, he suddenly remembered how impatiently 
Count Hambach had awaited him that morning, and 
that on his arrival he had immediately invited him to 
the tower. He would then necessarily have the keys 
about him ready for use. Approaching the corpse, 
and gently raising the robe^de^chambrey he discovered 
them as he anticipated in the fauteuil, they having 
fallen from the Count's hand when he rose to seek his 
pistols. 

As he took them, and gazed through the now open 
windows on the sunny plain extending for miles away, 
his strange dream again recurred to his memory. 
Things had then appeared to him just as he now saw 
them; there flowed the river between its vine-clad 
banks ; here the dark chamber, and in his hand the 
keys. He now bethought him of the staircase with its 
treacherous eontrivance by means of which he had been 
precipitated headlong with his charge, and began to 
question if really that solid masonry admitted of any 
such trickery, and if the Count had resorted to means 
so extraordinary for the better security of his '^ Dove.** 
But a glance at the corpse, and the pistols which still 
lay on the floor — shaving, strange to say, escaped the 
attention of every one — ^reminded him of his recent 
danger^ from which his own presence of mind had 
saved him, and his countenance brightened. 

Profiting by his abstractions—for none of the authori- 
ties seemed now disposed to move without the young 
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danger — ^the old butler hurried alcmg the corridor 
and stairs, throwing open, as fast as his trembling 
hands would permit him, the heavy shutters, which, 
grown impracticable with time, flew back with a re^ 
luctant shriek, and here and there altogether refused 
to move. The lamps he speedily extinguished, and 
the smell of still smoking oil, and a dim strutting 
light owing to the more stubborn shutters, alone 
betrayed anything imusual in that part of the building, 
when Palgrave, closely followed by the rest of the 
company, made for the tower. Still his old limbs hur- 
ried in advance ; the door at the foot of the staircase 
being open, probably in expectation of Falgrave's 
visit that morning, he ascended with a lightness of 
step that might have been thought impossible at his 
age. Only at the door of Feodora's apartment, which 
being locked, checked his further advance, did Pal- 
grave overtake him. 

When after some effort the heavy door fell back, the 
old man, true to his purpose, sprang to the casement, 
but here his master's precaution bafiled his design ; 
strive as he would, the heavy padlocks resisted all his 
endeavours to force them. 

Meanwhile the authorities crowded the small room, 
and whilst they were examining it in detail, Palgrave 
beckoned the physician, and glided with him behind 
the curtain where Feodora still lay (m her couch, in a 
state between sleeping and waking. 
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The doctor, after a short examioation of the patient, 
said she must iostantly be removed ; the air of that 
chamber being poisonous enough of itself to account 
for her present lethargic state. 

Raising the light weight in his arms, closely followed 
by the physician and the rest of the company, Palgrave 
carried her rapidly down the staircase, into the large 
saloon below; where, placed at an open window, 
overwhelmed with sounds and sights altogether new, 
overcome too perhaps by the pure light air, she lost 
her senses completely. 

As she lay extended in one of the black velvet arm- 
chairs, with hands and face perfectly bloodless, she 
presented so wonderjful a resemblance to the corpse 
beside her, that the spectators immediately conceived 
the notion that the unfortunate young person was th(' 
Count's daughter, and that she had fainted at sight o2 
her dead father. 

The phy^cian, with more practised glance, at once 
detected something abnormal about the young girl. 

" I am afraid," he said, after restoring her to her 
former state, ^^ her limbs are paralyzed from want of 
exercise." 

^^ I fear her mind is more impaired than her body," 
observed Palgrave. 

^* Humph ! She is certainly in a very strange condi- 
tion ; I find much derangement in the nervous system. 
For the next three months she must be attended to with 
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the greatest care. If thought desirable by her friends, 
I would gladly take her home with me, and bestow 
upon her peculiar case all the attention which it cer- 
tainly requires. I believe her very life depends upon 

it. 

" I can think of no better arrangement ; but it will 
be proper to consult Dr. Emmerich and his lady before 
deciding on any course/' Palgrave remarked. 

" Certainly, certainly ; I can have no objection ; 
very worthy people, Dr. Emmerich and his lady — very. 
We can see the doctor this afternoon and talk the 
matter over with him. Meanwhile, better leave the 
poor young lady quiet and alone for an hour or so, 
whilst we remove the body of this unfortunate gentle- 
man, and put things a little in order." 

No considerations he could urge, however, could 
induce the good burghers to absent themselves for 
ever so short a time from that room. They continued 
to crowd round Feodora, eyeing her with never-sated 
curiosity, whilst Palgrave and the physician, aided by 
the old butler, transported the corpse into the bed- 
room, which under their united exertions presently 
assumed the solemnity proper to a chamber of death. 

Having performed this act of common decency, they 
returned to the saloon, where Feodora still lay to all 
appearance insetisible to the meaningless but imperti- 
nent regards by which she was surrounded. Daylight 
was fast waning, and some plan must be adopted. The 
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physician suggested Feodora's removal for the night to 
Dr. Emmerich's, and was consulting her pulse to see if 
her streugtli admitted of her going at once, when a car* 
riage drawn by six horses turned majestically into the 
grass-grown court. A chasseur witli waving plume 
sprang to the door and stood by it respectfully as a 
tall, slender young man, accom}>anied by a staid 
gentleman in black, disdaining his proffered arm, 
stepped lightly from tlie equipage. A profusion of 
light hair shaded his countenance which wore an ex- 
pression of strongly mingled pride and benevolence. 

"The Prince — the Prince," went from lip to lip 
among the beamtenj in an awe-inspired whisper. 

The old butler flew to the grand entrance, which he 
threw open in an incredibly short time. It was, how- 
ever, so long ]>efore the Prince entered, that the officials 
rightly conjectured he was questioning the domestic as 
to the state of things, and the manner in whidi the 
catastrophe had happened. 

Palgrave had thus leisure to reflect upon the best 
way of accounting for Feodora's presence there, and of 
making good his claim upon her, without revealing 
her real position, well knowing that her parents would 
not be grateful to him for disclosing their secret pre- 
maturely. Indeed, if Feodora should die, which 
seemed not unlikely, better let the secret of her birth 
die with her. The first step to be taken was that 
which the physician had suggested, and which he 
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doubted not Dr. Emmerich would approve — somewhat 
modified however. He resided in the market-place 
of the village of Hirschbach, where Palgrave had dis- 
covered the widow of the under-keeper Wilhelm ; and, 
in order to escape all embarrassing questions, he con- 
ceived the plan of having Feodora claimed by that 
good woman, whereby she would experience maternal 
care, at the same time tiiat she would profit by regular 
medical attendance. 

He had scarcely come to this decision when a ner- 
vous movement among the beamten warned him that 
the august personage was about to enter the saloon* 
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CHAPTER XL 

Though the Prince's summer residence was within an 
easy drive of the castle, his intercourse with the Count 
had been extremely limited. People even said they 
had not met for years. Nevertheless, with traditional 
respect for the ties of relationship that existed between 
them, no sooner did he hear of his cousin's sudden 
demise than he hastened to pay the dead the attentions 
he had refused to the living. 

His father, the late Prince, had entertained kindly 
feelings towards the Count, who in youth had been his 
almost inseparable companion in the chase, and whose 
eccentricities in after-life he had been often heard to 
deplore ; he therefore thought it his duty to shield his 
memory from any unpleasant exposure. For this pur- 
pose he had brought with him his secretary, to whom 
he now remitted the castle, investing him with the 
necessary powers to visit the late Count's papers, make 
arrangements for the funeral, in short, perform all 
those offices usual under such circumstances. 

What most embarrassed him was the disposal of 
Feodora, an embarrassment all the greater that he 
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had but just heard of her presence there, aiid the cur- 
rent story connected with it. 

It was this subject that bad detained him so long 
below with the old butler, who thought it advisable to 
tell the Prince all he knew about it in private, that he 
might be prepared for the sight of the young girl in 
her strange condition. 

For what purpose had the Count, his cousin, bought 
this child ? — Why had he detained her so many years 
locked up in that room ? 

Oh these questions the old man could throw no 
H^t, and greatly perplexed at his unlooked-for com- 
munication, the Prince made for the saloon ; but he 
\^as still more amazed when, after having condescend- 
ingly addressed the beamten^ and in a bland but decisive 
manner given them to understand that their presence 
could for the present be dispensed with, and finished 
his sentence witii a graceful bow of dismissal^ Palgrave 
stepped out from the bending group, and requested 
the favour of a few minutes' private audience. 

The Prince eyed his costume^ which was more that 
of a travelling artist than of a gentleman of station, 
remarked his free-and-easy bearing, and a slight shade 
of displeasure darkened his open brow. 

** Really, sir, I am sorry," he said, somewhat 
haughtily, *' but it is late — my time is limited ; unless 
what you have to say be of the last importance I 
cannot be detained." 
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^*I fear I must still trouble your Highness/* said 
Palgrave, ^*I would not insist after what you have 
been graciously pleased to say, but that I wish to stifle 
the scandal so closely connected with the mental aber- 
ration of the deceased. I would speak to you, sir, 
about this unfortunate young person." 

The Prince interrupted him with a gesture; and 
leading the way to the remotest window in the saloon, 
where of course none ventured to follow, and where 
they were as much alone as though they had been in a 
separate chamber : 

** Now, sir, what about my cousin the late Count's 
prot6g4e f 

^* The mother of this child, sir," said Palgrave, his 
colour mounting a little at the fact assumed by the 
Prince, *^ has empowered me to claim her wherever I 
should find her." 

^^The mother," said the Prince, with a scornful 
smile, " is, I understand, an under^keeper's widow ?*' 

*^ It may be so, dr," said Palgrave, reddening now 
from his admission of a downright falsehood ; ** but she 
will have no less right and justice on her side in 
claiming her child than another." 

" Granted — but she does not claim it. She was 
here to-day precisely at the moment of the Count's 
death, and her errand was not of the nature you men- 
tion — so we will waive that point" 

Palgrave indeed now remembered that the old valet 
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had entered just as his master fell, with the under- 
keeper Wilhelm's name on his lips — doubtless about 
to announce his widow. The circumstance had since 
escaped his recollection, and he now wondered what 
the poor soul's errand could have been. That name 
might well have sounded ominous in the (fount's ear, 
in connection with the subject then agitated between 
tliem. Under reproaches for his crime towards the 
daughter, the announcement of the sup|H>sed mother 
must have seemed to him as the trumi)et of Judgment 
However, Palgravc saw it was now useless to adhere 
to his plan of maintaining, for die nonce, the decep- 
tion of tliat relationshi}), so he started off on another 
tack. 

"TJiis/TTO/^/^ of the late Count, as your Highness 
is pleased to call her, has been well-nigh murdered by 
the treatment she has received under the roof of her 
protector. Not a moment should be lost in restoring 
her to ]ier natural friends, and placing her rmder 
proi>er medical care, I will not deceive you, sir. 
The under-keeper's widow is not tiie mother of this 
young person; but I am acquainted with the real 
mother, and repeat, have been cliarged by her to seek 
and claim her child through every obstacle. I have 
sought her for months, and Providence havmg at last 
guided my researches to a satisfactory issue, I was 
willing to profit by the kind disposition of that good 
woman, the under-keeper's widow, in order that, by 
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placing this young girl under her care for a time, I 
might spare her parents the dreadful shock of seeing 
their child in its present deplorable condition." 

And Palgrave, as rapidly as he could, unveiled to 
the Prince the whole plan of the Count with regard 
to Feodora, the means by which he bad possessed him^ 
self of her in infancy, and the sufferings she had since 
endured at his hands, by which it was more than pro- 
bable he had reduced her to a state of idiotcy for life. 

As the Prince listened to these details, Palgrave 
thought his countenance eyinced an inward struggle 
between natural and manly indignation at so much 
barbarity systematically pursued towards one of tender 
years, and family-pride ; a reluctance to admit any- 
thing like disgrace in a man so closely connected with 
himself to a youth so immeasurably his inferior. 

<' You are not a native of this country, I presume ?'' 
he said, after a careful examination of Falgrave's 
countenance. 

The latter told his name and country. 

" So— a citizen of the United States — ^republican, of 
course," thought the Prince, eyeing him through his 
half-closed eyes of the palest blue ; whilst out of 
Palgrave's black orbs shot a ray on which the words, 
" Duodecimo Prince, pocket edition of a Sovereign," 
were almost legible. 

" And am I to understand," the Prince continued, 
after a moment's pause, ^' that you came here to-day 
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to claim this girl whose champion yon are so singularly 
self-elected, from the Connt, my consin ?" 

" The late Count and I have had other relations/' 
said Palgrare, with a smile, ^^ bnt such was my main 
object. And I wiH not conceal from your Highness," 
he added, thinking the hint might not be lost on the 
Prince, ^^ that my threats, of nnavoidable exposure in 
the event of his non-compliance with my wishes, so 
greatly agitated him as not, perhaps, to have been 
without influence on the accident which terminated his 
existence. For," continued Palgrave, "I had pro- 
mised an unfortunate mother to restore her child, and 
was of course bound to recede before no difficulty." 

" In short, whatever your object in possessing your- 
self of this girl," said the Prince, severely, " you were 
determined to get her into your hands, cost what it 
would." 

Palgrave bowed stiffly; and his looks expressed, 
''and I still am so." But he encountered a look of 
equal determination on the pale, passionless, but very 
obstinate-seeming countenance of his blond adversary. 
He therefore thought it expedient to call an ally to 
his aid. 

'' My appeal to the Count, as your Highness is of 
course aware by the sequel, failed utterly; nor am I 
the only unsuccessful suitor in this instance. The 
Baron Otto von Rodach came here on a similar errand, 
but with no better fortune." 

M 3 
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^* The Baron von Rodach P' exclaimed the Prince, 
looking his astonishment. ^' What can he have to do 
with the matter ?" 

^^ I believe, like myself, he came on the mother's 
behalf, who, I will admit to your Highness, is of a 
rank greatly superior to tliat of the under-kee})er's 
widow. I cannot say the late Count displayed much 
urbanity in his regard, considering the Baron's actual 
position, still I doubt not my friend Otto would have 
insisted more peremptorily, but that he ])erlia|is dreaded 
scandal more than I do/' 

" Truly, sir, you seem to be qrute indifferent on that 
score," the Prince said, somewhat bitterly. " A young 
gentleman anxious to av<ud scandal, who, I see, still 
wears the student's cap, would, metliinks, hardly lay 
claim to the person of a girl of fifteen — she must be as 
old, is she not? I think the request scarcely dis- 
tinguished by the character tif strict propriety." 

Palgrave with difficulty curbed the angry words that 
rose to his lips, and replied with apparent calm : 

*' Dr. Winkel's house at Hirschbach seems a 
natural and suitable retreat for one so deeply afflicted." 

" Well, sir," said the Prince, after an inward 
struggle, in which the dread of appearing to yield to 
threatened exposure, horror of being supposed to 
countenance in any way his late cousin's malpractices, 
reluctance to admit how much he was ashamed of them, 
secret respect for Palgrave, not unmiQgled with curi- 
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osity, though mfinitely too proud to acknowledge so 
much even to himself, contended for mastery ; contra- 
dictory feelings, which imparted to his countenance a 
rather perplexed aspect, as he slowly and reluctantly 
dropped his words — " Well, Dr. Winkel may take the 
girl home with him, and see that she lacks nothing ; 
but she cannot be removed from his house but under 
a special order from me. Now, what would you more ?" 

Palgrave bowed his mute acknowledgments; and 
the Prince, after another inquiring look at him, with a 
haughty nod, left the window. 

Shortly afterwards^the stately carriage rolled away, 
leaving all but Palgrave charmed with the Prince's 
affability. 

** How different," thought the young American, 
** would have been the conduct of a man of principle 
and feeliag on such an occasion! With generous 
warmth and just indignation against an evil-minded re- 
lation, he would have deplored his dereliction, and 
evinced sympathy for the victim of his madness. 
Yonder colourless effigy seems to have iced all human 
sentiment with the unnatural frigidity of his station !" 

A proper vehicle having been procured to transpor 
Feodora to her new home, she was conveyed thither 
under the care of Dr. Winkel, to all appearance un- 
conscious of the change in her existence, and the castle 
was left to the charge of the old volet and r;ii3 Prince's 
secretary. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Palgrave now removed to his old quarters in the 
inn at Hirschbach, and devoted himself wholly to 
Feodora. 

The doctor was of opinion that she should not all at 
once be allowed the same quantity of light, air, and nu- 
tritive food enjoyed by other people, but only be inured 
to them by degrees. Accordingly, he prepared for her 
use a small dimly-lighted room at the back of his house, 
where little or no noise could disturb her. She had, as 
it were, to learn how to live ; and there were many ob- 
stacles to surmount in teaching her the lesson. 

Her eyes could bear no strong light or brilliant 
colour. Her nerves were affected by any loud sound, 
or even an imperative tone. But gradually^ almost im- 
perceptibly, as she became more familiar with her sur- 
roundings, her health gained, so to speak, more 
consistency ; and she began to exhibit a passionate 
love of nature, delighting especially in flowers and 
birds. 

The doctor's mode of treatment, however rational, 
was slow ; but Palgrave never wearied of visiting the 
patient. With almost feminine solicitude he would 
assist her trembling steps along the gravel walks of the 
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doctor's garden, and later acroBfi the meadows ; or when 
she was fatigued with her moderate exercise, sing to 
her those popular Frendi scMigs wherewith Made;^ 
moiselle Villiers had delighted her childhood. Nor 
was the doctor's wife devoid of kindness, hut she and 
her children i^^ere a boisterous set, and their friend- 
liness terrified rather than soothed the late captive. 

Not so the under-keeper's widow. The tone of her 
voice, softened by scttTow, her lustreless eyes, which 
tears had dimmed, her subdued, composed manner, 
attracted Feodora irresistibly; and she would some- 
times lay her head on her bosom and fall asleep like a 
child in its nurse's arras. The good woman, too, exr 
hibited a warm devotion towards her, thinking in her 
juous, simple mind, that she never could sufficiently 
atone by kindness for her husband's sin against the 
poor child, whom she had once seen full of life, lovely 
and vigorous, and now beheld pale, wan, overgrown, 
and sickly, colourless like a plant reared in a cellar. 

Feodora had the height, though not the form of a 
woman, whilst her mind had remained altogether undo* 
veloped. The old woman's heart bled at the sight of 
the poor thing playing with toys like an infant ; and 
when she remembered Ihat she had been but the scape- 
goat for her own child, once destined to the same dark 
fate, she felt doubly bound to treat her with tenderness 
and devotion. 

The doctor's judicious treatment, aided by her own 
naturally strong constitution, bade fair to carry Feo- 
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dora over the dangerous crisis. He no longer ex- 
pressed any anxiety ; but, on the contrary, spoke con- 
fidently of her health righting in time, and of her mind 
recovering its tone as well as her Inxiy. Ue remarked 
that there was in her an alisetice of aU notion, but no 
perversion of thought, nor derangement in the thinking 
faculties. Her mind was simply but as a fallow soil, 
that only waited the husbandman's care to produce ; 
and her extreme docility would render the task of 
sowing the seed of ideas less irksome than it was with 
most children. 

In fact, it was with her mind as with her frame ; it 
gained strength slowly indeed, but siu*ely. Iirst she 
understood, then remembered, and finally began to 
conceive ideas of her own. There was in her deep ig- 
norance something touching and interesting ; inasmuch 
as, totally unconsdous of right and wrong, all her in- 
stincts tended towards riglit. 

Her nervous sensibility was yet to be conquered, 
however. Oiie great terror perpetually h;?unfed her. It 
vras lest her late tormentor should return and cla^m ber, 
and again shut her up in tlie davk ho.'s, 89 she called 
her belfry prison ; and it w»s sometimes very difficult 
to reassure her on this head. But a country life; 
plenty of air and exercise, and a proper strengthening 
diet won Id, it was liojiCd, in time vanquish this weak- 
ness. 

Pi?lgra\e never tired of procuring tiungs for her 
amusement She now began to take pleasure in 
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engravings and coloured lithographies^ with which he 
abundantly supplied her. When first she saw him 
draw she was surprised and delighted. It was the 
portrait of her favourite Bruno; and when he had 
finished and presented it to her, she clapjied her hands 
and actually laughed with ecstasy — her first hearty fit 
of laughter since her captivity^ perhaps since she was 
torn fix>m Mademoiselle Villiers's protection. 

Presently she sat down and attempted to copy the 
drawing, and even in that trembling essay Palgrave 
recognized a fadlity of hand and correctness of eye that 
persuaded him he should have but little trouble in 
teaching her to write. 

But Palgrave and the physician were not the only 
persons solicitous about her. Dr. Emmerich frequently 
drove over and evinced the liveliest interest in her wel- 
fare; and anothc^r person, the very last to whom 
Palgrave would have looked for sympathy, evinced still 
deeper anxiety in her behalf than the good pastor^ 
and that person was no other than Prince Erdmann 
himself. 

As nearest of kin (o the old Count, he inherited his 
delapidated castle and numerous debts. The latter he 
scrupulously discharged; the former he threw open 
gratuitously to his i^amten and their families. Voices 
loud and g'eeoome were now hearci where but lately the 
silence of death had reigned, and little blond heads 
peeped out through f ae once hennetically closed win- 
dows. The papers, books, and even the retorts and 
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ci^dbles of the deceased, had been removed to the 
town residence. 

" Provided,^ said the physician with a grave shake 
of his heady " provided the inheritance bear no evil 
fruit 1 The young Priuce has a thoughtful brow, and, 
if I mistake not, a saturnine temperament. He is by 
nature inclined to be a dreamer, a philosopher, an 
embryo Hamlet, I know not what ; and there may be 
in his cousin's books, notes, papers, and what not, some 
subtile poison for a mind thus attuned that may work 
him harm. Nay the very dwelling on the late Count'^ 
singularities may fire a dangerous train in his own 
imagination." 

Whatever the future might bring about in that 
respect, the Prince, notwithstanding his lofty portion, 
was still mortal ; and for the time being no small 
degree of curiosity, which he called sense of duty, had 
been awakened in him by the discovery of this young 
female captive in his cousin's dungeon tower. He had 
known the Count all along to be somewhat whimsical, 
not to say insane ; but there was so much method in 
his madness that the Prince certainly pondered over 
his life and habits more frequently than the physician 
seemed to think advisable. 

From the papers which he had diligently ransacked, 
he elicited nothing about this unhappy captive but what 
he had already heard ; namely, that Count Hambach 
had purchased the child from the under-keeper Wil- 
helm, for the purposes which Palgrave had unveiled. 
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really and truly believing it to have belonged to that 
man. 

Tlie examination of the uoder-keeper's widow, begun 
by his secretary and finished by himself, threw a 
different, but not a clearer light upon the subject ; and 
he now perceived to his great mortification that the 
young American had the better end of the secret in 
his own keeping, and the Prince was far too proud a 
man to ask to share it. But be Feodora who she 
might, she was a mystery, the study of which interested 
him greatly. 

He brought her frsits, he brought her flowers. The 
former she detested, they had too long been her prison 
fare ; the latter were exotics, and Palgrave had only 
just familiarized her with the daisy and cowslip. His 
black clothes too — for he was in mourning for his 
cousin — ^reminded her of her late dark immurement, 
and each time he came she turned from him with a 
shudder to hide her face on Palgrave's shoulder. 

The Prince, however, treated her with such unvary- 
ing kindness that she became at last able to endure his 
presence ; but in spite of his best efforts to conciliate, 
there was something about him solemn and stark 
that did not invite confidence. She would no longer 
hide herself when he came, but whenever she heard 
Palgrave's step up<m the stairs, would spring forward to 
meet him. 

In this manner her young protectors were brought in 
frequent contact, and by almost imperceptible degrees 
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their aversion to one another gave way to a sort of 
mutual esteem. 

Whenever Palgrave saw the young Prince inclined 
to discuss his late cousin's pursuits, their object and 
tlie peculiar sort of happiness which, strange as it may 
seem, that mode of life, that deep abstraction from the 
world in any ardent pursuit whatever, can certainly 
convey, he sought to divert his thoughts into a more 
wholesome channel ; and politics being the point on 
which the Prince was most touchy, would venture on 
such occasions to draw his attention to tlie probable 
changes which time would work in their respective 
countries. 

" Yes," he would say with a gay laugh, " the time may 
come when the admirers of republics will have to seek 
them in Europe, and those who would live under power- 
ful and flourishing monarchies to flock to America. I 
think the Princes of Europe should, in their dynastic 
interests, buy up large tracts of land in the new world 
whereupon to withdraw in critical times at home. Near 
my place there is one in the market that would exactiy 
suit your Higlmess — ^I think I could get it a bargain for 
you." 

" I feel no vocation for a life in America," the 
Prince would calmly reply. " You allow much to 
mortal philosophy in believing one woidd willingly 
descend from a high station into private life — ^j'our 
ample estate would scarcely repay tiie sacrifice, I 
think." 
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'< I speak of it only as a haven in the storm when- 
ever it may break forth. It may be that from among 
such exiles our future monarchs will be elected. I 
think the descendants of those German emigrants who 
fly their Princes quite as much as home privations, 
wUl be the first to pay home and tribute to tliem in 
another hemisphere, in order to found themselves a 
second Fatherland. One day or other we shall see a 
new Germany on the other side of the Atlantic." 

'^ You cannot be said to be without the organ of 
imaginativeness, but I have no inclination to seek even a 
powerful sceptre so far off; I am quite satisfied with 
the very modest one it has pleased Heaven to place in 
my liand." 

Still these oft-repeated conversations brought the 
Prince's thoughts, involuntarily, to bear upon the 
subject so frequently discussed. He took to reading 
books upon America; and every day this reading 
gained a greater hold on his mind ; until Palgrave 
began to hope he had preserved him from the fascina* 
tions of the strange theories the death of his cousin had 
so suddenly laid open to him. 

It has often been remarked in the course of this 
narrative that it was Palgrave's greatest happuiess to 
prove useful to any member of the great human family ; 
but tliat happiness was tenfold when he could benefit a 
fellow-creature morally ; and most of all mankind he 
envied those whose proud privilege it was to awaken, 
by the written or spoken word, noble sentiments and 
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tbe desire to emulate great deeds in the breasts of less 
^ted mortals. 

Meanwhile it required all the Princess authority, 
a&d the prudence of Doctors Emmmch and MiiUer, 
to shield Feodora from public curiosity, and to keep 
her strange story from the newspapers. But whilst 
unremitting in his attentions to the invalid, the former 
continued his active pursuit after her real parents. 
He had elicited from the [under-keeper s widow the 
cause of her unwonted visit to the Count Ha,mbach on 
the morning of his death.^ By dint of much cogitation 
she at last remembered having heard her husband 
speak the^Count's name in the delirium that preceded 
his death ; and prompted partly by the sincere desire 
to repair the evil he had committed, partly by the 
wish to oblige Palgrave whose first care had been to 
bamsh want from her cottage, she had nerved herself 
to the resolution of making an effort of her own to 
clear up her doubts as to the Count being the pur* 
chaser of the child. Being much pressed as to what 
further words escaped her husband's lips, she also 
remembered having heard him speak of the ruins of 

M as being in some way connected with Count 

Hambach and the child. 

Whilst, however, the Prince was busily engaged in 
making personal investigations in that neighbouiiiood, 
Palgrave was gradually preparing the mother's mind for 
tbe liappiness that awaited her, a task of some delicacy 
in which Doctors Emmerich and Miiller assisted him. 
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Feodora had now progressed to so hopeful a state^ 
that her mother, prepared as she was, could reeeive no 
unpleasant shock on first beholding her. A sweet in- 
telligent smile would now and then illumine her fea- 
tures. She was affectionate and docile ; could under- 
stand and appreciate what was said to her, provided it 
did not overstep her still limited circle of ideas, which 
might be extended at pleasure, it being henceforth a 
ipere question of time. Mentally, indeed, she was now 
but little beyond the point which she had attained 
when her mother lost her ; but Palgrave questioned if 
it would not be to the Princess a keener joy to recover 
her lost treasure thus whole and intact than mingled 
with the world's alloy ; to receive her daughter back to 
her arms thus childlike, than, as would have been the 
case under ordinary circumstances, with opinions, af- 
fections, and habits perfectly formed and at variance 
with her own. She might have been found a hardy 
peasant girl, whom nothing could reconcile to the ele- 
gance and restraint of a palace life. She might have 
been a brazen-faced mountebank, who would have re- 
coiled from the mere thought of the decencies of 
life. But she was now as pure as on the day when 
she was torn from her mother ; the same blanks 
spotless page on which good or evil might still be 
inscribed at pleasure. Prince Erdmann had been 
greatly impressed with this view of the case in the in- 
terest he took in the young girl. 

'^ I know not what her birth may be," he had said to 
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Falgrave before his departure for the town where he 
meant to carry on his investigations on that subject ; 
^' but if, as I hope and trust, no one comes forward 
from fear of scandal or any other cause to claim her 
openly, from my estate she stirs not. Though not a 
millionaire, I am quite rich enough to bring up my 
late cousin's pupil, and without holding the powerfrd 
sceptre you spoke of strong enough to protect her — 
nay, it may l^e, despite conventionality and etiquette, 
mad enough to make her my wife one day. I have 
often fancied there would be a sort of charm in train* 
ing such a little wild floweret for oneself, imtamished 
by the breath of the world's falsehood or woes ; neither 
self-conceited by the over-indulgence of an idolizing 
family, nor vulgarized by vulgar associations. Feodora 
is all that I could wish. Thus trustful, ignorant, and 
careless of all but the object of her immediate affec- 
tion must be the Arab girl in the tent of the desert 
chief. I have often thought with envy of those Arabs 
with their wives, so different in their simple devofion 
from our European women, reared iu that school of 
perversion we call S<»ciety." 

"The Bedouin in the desert," Palgrave replied, 
** nay even the Turk in his harem, is but a savage ; his 
spirit requires no communion, his heart is not refined 
enough to enjoy a home. I should not wish my wife 
to be a blue stocking, certainly; but I own to the 
desire of finding a companion in her. Besides, I prefer 
the affection that is willingly tendered to that instinc- 
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tive homage paid by the weak to the strong. But be 
that as it may. Prince, your dream with regard to 
Feodora cannot be realized, for rest assured she will 
be claimed in due time." 

^^ My good Louis," tlie Prince had come to this de- 
gree of familiarity with the young man, '^ let us not 
begin our feud yet You and Dr. Emmerich may play 
the mysterious as long as you please, but depend upon 
it the murder will out without you." 

In this manner they had parted. When the Prince 
returned the umrdcr was indeed out, but in a manner 
to give him little satisfaction. He had chanced upon 
two young men, one a schoolmaster, the other a curate, 
whit, when boys about ten or twelve years old, had 
been playing in the ruins on tlie day of Feodora's ab- 
duction. They had first watched the movements (if 
the governess and the child, then saw the former lie 
down to sleep ; had even strcMm leaves upon her from 
the old wall where they stood above her ; had seen the 
little girl near the well and fling down it some small 
object of her toilet. They then continued to climb 
the ruins, when faint cries reached their ears, and from 
the height they had by that time attained, they beheld a 
man dragging along the little girl they had seen a short 
time before playing near the well. The child was evi- 
dently most unwilling to go with him. Once it escaped 
his hand, threw itself on the ground and clung to it ; 
but the man raised it, struggling and screaming in his 
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arms, and made off with rapid strides. From his cos- 
tume he must have been a forester. 

They would doubtless have flown to the lady, woke 
her, and told her all about it, and Feodora would have 
been very quickly traced, but for a trifling accident 
which withdrew their thoughts from the scene they had 
just witnessed. They were at the extremity of a 
crumbling wall of great height, and the smallest want 
of caution would have sufficed to precipitate them into 
the abyss, when the town clock below struck their 
dinner hour. The ruins were forbidden ground to 
them, and if they would avoid discovery they had not 
a moment to lose. Descending from their perilous 
situation with ^ what haste they might, they ran down 
the hill and reached the paternal roof in time to 
escape question. 

But the day had been unusually hot, and the boy who 
had since become a curate was seized that night with a 
brain fever. The future schoolmaster, on the contrary, 
slept soundly ; but hearing on the following morning 
of his comrade's illness, determined never to speak of 
their clandestine visit to the ruins, dreading some 
severe punishment since it had brought about such 
bad consequences. 

Of the search after Feodora, the boys of course 
knew nothing, and were too young even to appreciate 
the scene they had witnessed in its true character. 
In after-life they remembered the circumstance, and 
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had frequently talked it over together, but no solution 
to the mystery ever occurring to them, they had finally 
dismissed it from their minds. 

The Prince, comparing their narrative with the 
widow's evidence, could entertain no doubt but the 
child thus abducted and Feodora were one. More 
thoughtftil than the youths whose testimony he had 
just heard, he referred to the newspapers of the time, 
and found many paragraphs recounting the catastrophe 
in the usual curt manner of the German diurnal 
records. Most of them took the version of the well, 
commenting with becoming horror on so fearful an ac- 
cident. Some darkly hinted at the story of the Turk, 
at which the Prince smiled, being now well able to ac- 
count for the mistake. Nearly all of them avoided 
names, the child being generally stated to have be- 
longed to a " high personage," but whether as daughter, 
niece, or protegee , was left in doubt. In one journal, 
however, the name of Alzey occurred in connection 
with the catastrophe, a name which the Prince well 
knew to be the travelling name of the family of Blank- 
enburg, and the truth, if not the whole truth, flashed 
upon his mind. 

The discovery destroyed many an air-built castle ; 
but he immediately repaired to Blankenburg, and 
sparing his late cousin as much as possible, made his 
disclosures in person to the Duke. 

Meanwhile the Princess Hermine's sanguine nature 
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The Princess's joy was ecstatic; she would not 
linger a moment longer at Blankenburg ; but accom- 
panied by her husband and Prince Erdmann set off at 
once for the place where her lost treasure awaited 
her. 

Pr. Emmerich was in attendance with the infant's 
clothes, remitted to him by the widow a few years 
back, thus furnishing the last link in the evidence, 
which the Princess Hermine acknowledged at a glance ; 
and in an ecstasy of bliss she clasped Feodora to her 
heart 

Prince Erdmann, now made aware of the young 
girl's exalted connection, knew not in what manner or 
by what attentions to express his sense of his cousin's 
misconduct, of which he seemed as heartily ashamed 
as though the sin had been his own. 

It is impossible to describe the happiness of those 
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fleeting moments, in which the hearts of the parents, 
so long estranged, met once more in purified tender- 
ness. To Palgrave they were unbounded in their 
expressions of gratitude. They certainly were merited, 
for without his obstinate adherence to his conviction, 
and indefatigable search after Feodora, she would 
haye perished an early victim to the treatment she had 
endured. 

The Duke and the Princess long debated whether or 
no they should avow their secret union ; but after ma- 
ture deliberation, they both agreed that the difficulty 
of establishing its legality would be insuperable. Be- 
sides, they could never hope to see Feodora fill her 
place becomingly, in the sphere to which they would 
have to introduce her, too late for her happiness, and 
where they knew, to their cost, contentment is not 
habitual even to those who through life have been 
inured to it. Nor did they conceal from themselves 
that the mystery of Feodora's past existence would, in 
that sphere, cast unfavourable shadows over the inno- 
cent child's future life. They would make up to her 
in every possible manner for this unavoidable sacrifice. 
The Duke would bestow upon her an ample fortune, 
and ensure her every enjoyment and advantage in his 
power to grant, short of presenting her to the world as 
his daughter. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Whilst the parents were thus occupied with discussing 
their child's future existence, Palgrave went to Blan* 
kenburg with letters and messages for the Duchess 
Alexandra. He did not meet her coldly. He had not 
ceased to think her the paragon of earthly perfection. 
It was not in so transitory a feeling as that inspired by 
Grace O'Brien to dispel the charm that belongs to a 
pure, ideal, first love. But the once tumultuous throb- 
bing of his heart was still. As he now beheld her he 
could calmly think over Goethe's lines : — 

" The stars, we want them not, 
We but rejoice in their beaaty ;" 

but as the latent fire might easily rekindle, he shunned 
the fascination of her presence as much as possible. 

One day walking in the palace grounds he was over- 
taken by Rodach. Palgrave well knew that what had 
lately occurred in the Ducal family had not been kept 
so secret, but it had given rise to sundry comments, 
both in the larger and lesser circles in the little Besi- 
denz town, and was not surprised, therefore, when his 
friend Otto attacked the subject rather abruptly. 

" Ah, beau t4n4hr€ux^^ said he, passing his arm 
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through Palgrave's, " happy dog I Many a man has 
repented the untimely clipping of a moustache, or the 
shaving of a beard, in which, like Samson's locks, lay 
his strength and his beauty, any other but you would 
have banished all Van Dykism from his countenance by 
such a rash act. But the ladies um voce declare the 
likeness is in the eyes — ' those mournful eyes * " — and 
Bodach turned up his own ; but instead of looking 
tiioumful, they had so comical an expression that Pal- 
grave could not help laughing. " Mine are too pale, 
I know," Otto continued ; " there is nothing to be done 
with greenish eyes or I'ld soon catch the trick of it 
But never mind that, I want to caution you. Take 
care ; you and the Duchess avoid each other too stu- 
diously. The world, consisting, you will tell me, of 
very few representatives here — ^but such as they are 
they have eyes — will have something to say to that by- 
and-by. You must not dream of robbing us of a 
Duchess in exchange for having enriched us with a 
Countess." 

*^ Countess I I do not understand you," said Pal- 
grave. 

" Ah, you don't understand ; well, then, I will 
explain. I mean that little Countess, Feodora of 
Herzheim, sprung up like a mushroom over-night, and 
who is going, I hear, n(Msfaire la pluie et le beau terns, 
as the saying is. Of course we all know you have 
played the part of the knight in the drama whose 
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ditumement is the deliverance of the enchanted Princess^ 
la belle au bois dormant. I cannot think what demon 
possessed me when I was actually within that dismal 
castle that I did not insist a little further with yonder 
man of wax-lights. He had a cheap bargain of me 
when he made me believe he knew nothing of the 
child.^ 

" He did not deceive you, however," Palgrave re- 
plied ; *^ of the child's claims he actually did know 
nothing." 

** Well ; no matter; you've had the luck of it, that's 
all ; she'll be a good catch, I can tell you, even for a 
Prince, and I consider you a most fortunate man in 
having been instrumental in her deliverance from so 
singular a captivity.'* 

" Grood catch ! But you know not all ; the poor 
girl has received no education of any kind, no sort of 
mental culture ; she is still a mere child." 

^' Why, you know, as to that, she will be all the 
more loved in this quiet circle, where, except the 
Duchess Alexandra, all the ladies are very much in 
the some predicament ; that is to say, they are not 
distinguished by any excess of talent," said Eodach, 
correcting himself. "She will do very well; don't 
distress yourself on that account ; so well, indeed, that 
people already begin to talk about her returning, at no 
distant date, as the Sovereign Lady of that land where 
until now she has lived a captive." 
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Palgrave started : " You are not serious ? " 

" Quite serious, I assure you ; I trust her first act 
of authority will be to obliterate all trace of her own 
sorrows and my diplomatic defeat, in the demolition of 
a certain chateau of dismal aspect." 

^* It may well be," Palgrave observed thoughtfully, 
*^ he is a strange man, that Prince Erdmann." 

" And a formidable rival," said Otto, in his banter- 
ing way. "The ladies say he reminds them of 
Hamlet — that's serious. I foresee for him a brilliant 
success at this court. If I were you, Louis, Tld let 
my beard and moustaches grow again in all haste — 
or do better, depart whilst yet their halo lingered 
about me — I would not be shorn of a single ray. My 
uncle has employed his interest to procure me the 
place of attache at the — embassy in London, and 
kindly consents to pay my expenses until I obtain 
something that may enable me to perform that office 
for myself. I am off in a few days ; come with me. 
Change of scene will do you good, and I will introduce 
you everywhere." 

" Thank you," said Palgrave, with a dubious smile. 
" I think our Minister will be kind enough to do that 
for me." 

^* Ah ? true," said Rodach, with his old impertinent 
look, and twisting his moustache. " You Americans 
have Ministers everywhere. Well, you will see the 
Queen, and attend a few stiff levees and j)arties, no 
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doubt ; but I may yet be useful among the embassies ; 
say, does the plan suit you ? " 

" I will think it over." 

" Do so. As for me, I am fit to die here of ennui. 
I took to the guitar and singing old ballads ; but one 
of the ladies assured me that a man iQust have a bass 
voice like you, or a te^or like Prince Erdmann, to 
relieve the acidity of tliat instrument ; and that spiteful 
old stick, SoQtra, added,^ one ougjit at least to have 
some sort of voice to sing at all In fact, my dear 
fellow, I have no success here whatever. Now, barons, 
thjey say, French or German, have their little merits in 
the eyes of the fair Misses of Albion; besides, they 
are not romantic, I hear, and ask no more of a man in 
that way than he can well come up to." 

" Then, after all, you are going to London on a 
matrimonial spec?" said Palgrave. 

" Hum — not exactly — but anything may turn up, 
you know — there can be no harm in profiting of a 
favourable occasion." 

" None in the world, my dear Otto ; butFate^or rather 
a kind Providence, arranges all that for us. Sympathy — " 

" Sympathy ! Pshaw ! it's all very well for a rich 
fellow like you to talk of such a thing, he may give 
his feelings fair play, and command their object, 
whatever it may be ; a girl with high connections if he 
be ambitious, if of a rustic fancy, the girl of his choice. 
But a man in my position must aim at two things : a 
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certain rank, that his wife may not prove embarrassing, 
and no little wealth to enable him to support the pre- 
tension to which he is unfortunately bortt. You know 
not," said Rodach, with an earnestness the more im- 
pressive from its rarity with him, *^ you cannot imagine 
the misery arising from birth and habits above a man's 
fortune ; a poor nobleman is the most wretched being 
upon earth. All doors are open to him, all enjoy- 
ments smile upon him from a distance, he is the equal 
of every one he meets. But he has no horse to ride 
with this one, no carriage to drive up to that one's 
door. He cannot prudently join the card-party where 
a fourth is wanted ; he is expected from his position to 
do a thousand things that are beyond his strength. 
He may never know the comfort of a home and family, 
unless some rare chance befall him ; for insolent ser- 
vants, a sad, dejected wife, and sulky children, are all 
the comfort a home is likely to afford him. Such a 
man, if he marry, drops out of his own circle, his wife 
becomes a dowdy, and himself a misanthrope ; for what 
can he do, how can he help himself?" 

" Why not do as men of family do in England, 
follow a profession ?" 

*' For the simple reason, that in Germany all born 
of the nobility remain noblemen. In every branch of 
a noble house we retain the title belonging to the 
stem, wl^lst in England, you know, the minor oflshoots 
return to the commonwealth.*' 
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" So will it one day be in Germany," said Palgrave. 
^* If I read rightly the signs of the times, the day is 
not distant when restrictions such as these will cease 
to weigh on any class in the Old World." 

" When they begin for you in the New one, I sup- 
pose," said Otto, with his habitual sneer ; ^' and we 
emigrate to your country to graft our old names on 
your sprouting monarchies, eh, Louis? It were, in- 
deed, in the best style of Fate's irony, if the poor 
devils now flying conscription, forest-laws, and what 
not here, were to call over to their new homes the yoke 
they fled Europe to avoid ; yet that is your theory, 
Louis, isn't it ? 

" I will not, however, argue it at present, but rather 
take into consideration your London project. I think 
I may say I will go with you." 

*' A sound resolution for you, Louis, and a pleasant 
one for me, seeing that we resumons, as the French say, 
most of the questions of the day in our two selves, — 
republicanism and aristocracy, wealth and poverty, 
ideality and reality, ingenuity and conventionality. 
We shall, therefore, have matter enough for contro- 
versy, which we have enough good nature to keep 
within proper limits." 

So it was settled. But though Palgrave felt bis 
position at the court of Blankenburg to be a false 
one, and, his object being at an end, his presence 
there a mere embarrassment to himself and others, 
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still he lingered about its precincts from a sort of 
dread of the void that lay beyond them ; of that cold 
world where no friend, no welcome awaited him any- 
where. But this feeling was only that of the diver 
before the first plunge. Once more among the varied 
forms of life in a large city, doubtless the sympathetic 
spell that bound him to this spot would again be 
broken, and himself restored to the adventurous ardour 
of his nature. 

It was evident that the Duchess Alexandra was 
prepared for his departure, and concurred in its 
wisdom, for her manner at his last reception was of 
studied calmness, and her bloom, more vivid than 
usual, seemed to correspond with this outward show 
of indifference. But a penetrating observer might 
have perceived that, contrary to the Duchess's wont, 
her bloom was as artificial as her manner, and that 
beneath lay pallor and deep emotion. In vain did her 
lips smile ; from the depth of those eyes of hers the 
truth welled up, and the mysterious revelation he read 
in them long weighed on Palgrave's spirits ; a hiero- 
glyphic now understood and anon obscure, confused 
by doubts and intervening thoughts. But he little 
guessed, and no one saw, the bitter tears that flowed 
that night before the Van Dyke portrait in the Duchess's 
boudoir. 

Far different was it with Feodora, The artless 
child of nature clung to her young preserver at part- 
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ing, and sobbed on his breast with the violent, uncon- 
trollable, sorrow of infancy. Palgraye oonld clearly 
perceive that, natural as was her grief, this lively 
manifestation of it was displeaang to her parents. 
Rodach's hint made him understand the reason of 
their dissatisfaction. If, through Prince Erdmamis 
attachment, they could, despite the past, place her in 
a position worthy of her birth, how unwelcome must 
be any rising obstacle to such an eventuality. Nor 
had he any reason to complain of ingratitude on their 
part. What they could do in requital of his past 
services they did, fumishing him with introductions 
and recommendations to other Residmz towns more 
important than their own. He was willing to profit, 
to a certain extent, of this brilliant opening ; but there 
was something in the tameness, monotony, and fri^d 
colourless conventionality of modern European so- 
ciety, from which his ardent and truthful nature 
revolted. 

" I can well imagine," he said, discussing this sub- 
ject with Otto, " that when social intercourse consisted, 
as in the Middle Ages, of hospitable receptions at 
neighbouring castles, or of assemblages at the rare 
religious festivals, such occasional meetings may have 
been refreshing to the spirit. I can even understand 
that in the days when gallantry went hand in hand 
with hel esprit^ when protectory having the power and 
the will to confer benefits smoothed the path of their 
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•proUg6s^ and all might be won in a talented and 
agreeable conversation from a heart to a place, there 
may have been raciness in society. There was, at 
least, an object to gaia But now, when money can 
command all things, from beauty's smile to place and 
power, when money itself stands forward as the sole 
object to be gained, and when consequently a retro- 
grade moTement in refinement is begun, I confess I 
cannot imagine why people should consider it what 
they quaintly, but perhaps appropriately, call ' a duty,' 
since perhaps they no longer feel it a pleasure, to 
meet each other at all hours of the day and night, to 
the fostering of many evil passions, to say nothing of 
the loss of time. The having reduced visiting and 
assembling to a system, decorated and outflanked with 
all manner of conventional absurdities, appears to me 
the most absurd of man's imaginings ; and to meet 
constantly when people have nothing to say to each 
other, the strangest of self-inflictions." 

"You are an odd fellow, Louis," replied Otto, 
yawning. " Why, what on earth would you have one 
say to anybody? The newspapers leave a man no 
single novelty. Every thought is stale, every fact 
discussed now-a-days before it comes to hand; one 
can but retail the morning's gazette for the rest of the 
day. Hang me if I don't think that is the chief 
motive with some people for condemning the liberty of 
the press I" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The two friends' journey to London, interrupted by 
their many visits to different persons and places, took 
not days but weeks to accomplish, for everywhere, 
owing to the high recommendations Palgrave carried 
witli him, they were received vrith distinction. TTiey 
were thus for a time almost inseparable once more ; but 
on their arrival in London, the diversity of their tastes 
again divided them. 

Faithful to his object here, as he had been in 
Heidelberg, Rodach now devoted himself to the culti- 
vation of promising acquaintances witli the same 
assiduity as he had formerly bestowed on Puffendorf 
and other compendiums of like nature ; whilst Pal- 
grave's inclination led him far from the precincts of the 
drawing-room and the stable, where his friend Otto 
alternately spent his hours of leisure. 

They visited, indeed, together the public monuments, 
galleries, museums, docks, and buildings invested with 
historical interest. Rodach, with the inattentive, unin- 
terested mood which foreigners sometimes evince on 
such occasions, as if they were merely running through 
an appointed duty, Palgrave with his whole soul in the 
pursuit, but here their companionship ended. 
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For cursory visits such as these to time-honoured 
places could not satisfy the young American. He fre- 
quently renewed them; and his old passion for 
mediaeval things, which his active search after Feo- 
dora had for a time extinguished, rekindled within him. 

In the coiu*se of a few weeks this interest became 
so ardent as to absorb every other. Rodach made one 
or two attempts to draw him into society ; but finding 
them fruitless ceased to torment him. He was, indeed, 
about this time so wrapt in the past as to be scarcely 
fit for things of the present. All reminiscences con- 
nected with the Stuarts especially, took a hold on his 
imagination, almost bordering on fascination. The 
doom of Charles I. and of Mary Queen of Scots 
excited a feeling of indignation in his breast, which in 
his sober moments he thought absurd, considering the 
want of connection between the prejudices of his own 
faith and country and those well-nigh forgotten victims 
of state policy. A protestant and a republican, all his 
sympathies should have been enlisted by the protestant 
Queen Elizabeth and the republican General Cromwell. 
Why did his heart sicken at the thought of the men 
who could shed the blood of a Queen, and insult the 
fallen majesty of a dethroned King? Why feel a 
repulsion from those generations, because they were a 
stern, self-seeking people like his own. 

France, too, had her royal victims; but passing 
carelessly by the objects on which their last gaze had 
rested, he had scarcely bestowed a thought upon them. 
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He had seen their portraits, and coldly pronoameed 
them uninteresting, unintellectual. But at sight of the 
lineaments of Charles I. a flood-tide of recollection 
seemed to well up within him. Where had he seen 
that face before — was it in the forgotten days of child- 
hood ? True, he had seen tliat look transitorily in the 
Duchess Alexandra, for she, too, was remotely a 
Stuart by descent But was that sufficient to account 
for the strange emotion which this portrait of a man 
long embalmed in the page of history, excited within 
him, citizen of a nation which, impatient even of the 
passing hour, lived, so to speak, but in the next ? 

Yielding, as usual, to the prevailing humour, he 
made excursions to Fotheringay and other places, 
where the foot-prints of the Stuarts are traditionally 
left; and finally set off for Edinburgh. 

There, in the old palace of Holyrood, this strange 
fascination grew apace, until he would sometimes 
pause in his walks about the old place> and ask himself 
if his present mode of conducting himself was that of 
a sane man ? If the past exerted so magnetic an in- 
fluence on other people ? Doubtless the historian, the 
chronicler, the romance writer, the artist, must look, 
and sometimes live back as it were ; but did the breath 
of by-gone days affect them as it did him ? People 
the air for them with long since faded forms? Did 
voices, silent for centuries, murmur in their ears, and 
phantoms visit their troubled slumbers as they did his 
own? 
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In this dreamy humour, unhealthy like a ni^tmare, 
Palgrave took no heed of time. He oould scarcely hare 
said how long he had been in Edinburgh, when a letter 
from Rodach woke him to the sense of eyery-day life. 

It was little in accordance with his actual frame of 
mind ; but any friendly voice heard through the spell 
,,will break it. 

The envelope was covered with directions and post- 
loarks, showing that the letter had followed him from 
place to place. It was short, and ran as follows : — 

^^ I have heard nothing of you for an age, my dear 
l/ouis ; but suppose by this time, sc<M*ning alike con- 
ventionality and small dothes, you are stalking about the 
Highlands in the Stuart plaid. Beware, my dear 
fellow, of eccentricity, remember the poor old Count 
and his wax-lights. As for myself, to quote our good 
old German proverb, * the skies are full of fiddles/ my 
skies at least. Don't start — ^for the last eight days I am 
a Benedict. My wife is not a solid beauty, like my 
sister-in-law of Lagow, but one of your English sylphs, 
an Ossianic vision, a child of the mist, a little fairy, 
and better still a great heiress, just what I had 
dreamed, to speak your language. Come, my dear 
fellow, come quickly. I was in Scotland but a few 
hours, or I should have hunted you up among the 
crags and glens of la belle Ecosse and carried you 
oflF t?i et armis. But exert your own good-will and 
come and join us. I am impatient to introduce you to 
Madame la Baronner 
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Otto married I and in so short a time ! So much in 
accordance with his wishes too ; could it be ? 

With no small curiosity as to this paragon that had 
** fixed" the fastidious Baron^ Palgrave lost no time in 
reaching London. 

Scarcely allowing himself time to change his trayel- 
ling dress, he made for Elodach's new lodgings, and 
pushing aside the servant who was about to announce 
him, entered the apartment where his Mend, in an ela- 
borate morning toilet, was lounging over a late break- 
fast, in a conjugal tete-h-tSte with his young wife. 

As he thus unceremoniously entered the room a 
faint cry, half of surprise, half of terror, escaped the 
young lady, whilst Palgrave, heedless of Eodach's 
greeting, stood gazing at her, without speaking a word, 
rooted to the floor with astonishment ; for there before 
him, the wife of Otto, sat his quondam flame Grace 
O'Brien, 

A sylph, a vision, a child of the mist, granted ; but 
Grace an heiress ! — ^by what chance ? 

"So unprepared," she murmured, crimsoning to 
the roots of her fair hair. 

**I did not know — I was not aware — that is, I 
fancied," hesitated Palgrave, assuming in his embarrass- 
ment a stifle, formal air, very unlike the frank and cor- 
dial manner with which he had entered the apartment 

**Ah, old acquaintances, I perceive," put in the 
Baron, coming to the rescue. " Old friends, perhaps^; 
how is it, Grace ?" 
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But Grace scarcely needed her husband's assistance. 
Quickly recovering herself, she extended her deh'cate 
hand to Palgrave and welcomed him with a smile, 
whilst she informed the Baron where they had met 
before. Palgrave had some difficulty in assuming a 
tone as free and unembarrassed as that of the young 
lady. 

The conversation turning upon Paris, he inquired 
after Leonie. 

"She is here/* Grace replied, "married to the 

first secretary of the French Legation, the Count , 

who, it is said, will shortly be promoted to an Em* 
bassy." 

" An early and a brilliant marriage,^ Palgrave 
remarked. 

** Oh, with her fortune," Grace observed, ** all ob- 
stacles are easily removed." 

" Besides," said the Baron, kissing his wife's hand, 
^'next to my Grace, she is one of the handsomest 
young women I ever beheld— not a sylph though, 
but a charmant hUin. Come to the opera to-night, 
and you will see her in the French ambassador's 
box." 

The j^ger now entering with a message from the 
embassy to which the Baron was attached, he rose to 

depart. 

"I leave you with Madame^^ he said, moving to- 
wards the door, " to make, or rather to .renew, ac- 
quaintance." 
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Palgrave, however, was about to take has leave, but 
Grace berself detained him. Hardly was the door 
closed on her husband than she exclaimed, quite in a 
confidential, friendly way : 

"I am so glad to see you, Mr. Palgrave— your 

. coming up to town is so very fortunate, especially at 
this moment. Otto has somehow conceived such a 
strange mistake about me, that I feel quite embar- 
rassed, and know not what to do. As a mutual friend 
you may best explain it to him, for I really da not 
know how to set about it. You will say this is absurd 
— ^that I ought to place all confidesace in my husband — 
so I ought, I know; — that my reluctance to enter 

. upon this subject with him is an unjustifiable fausse 
konte — so it is. But I really cannot conquer it — we 
are so recently married— our marriage was so hurried 
— I knew so little of the Baron before . . . '* 

Here the fair Grace ceased to speak, probably 
dreading the lengths to which, in her eagerness to dis- 
burthen herself of her anxiety, she might be hurried 
in her confessions. 

What with her white cashmere robe de chambre and 
her long fair ringlets, her ethereal form and counte- 
nance looked to the best advantage* To her natural 
grace she had superadded a pretty little show of bridal 
timidity, a mixture of bashfulness and confidence, 
which heightened the effect of her charms ; and Pal- 
grave could not help thinking, whatever might be the 
nature of the mistake under which his friend lay, he 
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was a most fortunate man, in having secured the afiec* 
tions of so lovely a being. Secretly wondering what 
the upshot of her minauderies might be, he begged her 
to proceed; adding that in whatever he could be 
useful, he was altogether at her command. 

*' When I left France and Leonie," continued the 
young Baroness, " I came to London on a visit to my^ 
aunt, Lady O'Brien, the widow of my father's elder 
brother, who being immensely rich, moves in the first 
circles here. Her only daughter, bearing the same 
name and surname as myself is, of course, a reputed 
heiress. The similarity of our names and the dis- 
similarity of our social positions have frequently led to 
VCTy amusing blunders ; but when I accidentally met 
the Baron in society — for he never visited at my 
aunt's, I little guessed that he too mistook me for my 
cousin.'* 

There was so much pretty confusion about the 
lovely Baroness at this moment, that Palgrave began 
to suspect she had rather cleverly laid the trap which 
had caught his friend Otto. 

"And only since our return from Scotland, where 
we were married," she added, coloiu*ing a little at the 
admission, " have I become aware of the fact that my 
husband fancies me a great heiress — ^and really I don't 
know how to undeceive him. — You must feel it is ex- 
tremely delicate. — I cannot, of course, imagine that 
he married me for my supposed fortune only ; still the 
discovery of my actual condition will doubtless be a 
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great shock just at first I can but trust that his own 
fortune is such as to make this discovery of small 
eventual moment to him, — only I could wish you to 
break it to him — I feel it so awkward. — It is quite 
necessary that some one should do it," continued 
Grace, after a short pause, "for I know not how 
far the knowledge of my poverty may modify his 
plans. He talks of buying horses, carriages, and 
estates in Germany — ^in short, it is a very delicate 
aflair." 

" The more so," said Palgrave, with a solemn shake 
of his head, " that my friend Rodach has no fortune 
whatever of his own." 

At these words a remarkable change came over the 
languid and somewhat frigid lady. Casting oS, in 
her surprise, all artificial and conventional grace, and 
speaking with a distinctness that would have awed her 
to listen to in her calmer moments: "Whatl" she 
almost shrieked : " do you mean to say the Baron is 
not rich— that he has no land, no castle, no town 
mansion ? — You don't mean to tell me that, Mr. Pal- 
grave — that,^^ continued the lady, with indignation, 
" is what I could never bear to hear." 

" You must learn, madam, to bear with the Baron's 
circumstances, since you have united your destiny to 
his. I think it fair that there should be a right under- 
standing on both sides. If he is to learn that his wife 
is not the great heiress he thought her, you, in your 
turn, shoidd know that, so far as my knowledge of his 
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afiairs goes, he has not a thousand thalers that he can 
strictly call his own." 

Grace heaved a deep sigh, and sank back on the 
sofa. 

" But," she said, recovering herself, " he lives here 
with a certain style — ^his expenditure must be con- 
siderable ?" 

^'His uncle has, I believe, until now paid his ex- 
penses." 

^* And that uncle is rich ?" said the young Baroness, 
with a sharp, eager look. 

*^I know absolutely nothing of that gentleman but 
what Otto has occasionally told me," said Palgrave, 
coldly; ''but I cannot say that anything has fallen 
from him that would indicate in the most distant 
manner the old Count's intention of making him his 
heir." 

A silence ensued, during which the lady seemed to 
reflect deeply. At length she broke it, speaking in an 
under-tone, as if unconscious of her utterance : *' no 
land — no castle — ^no town residence — my usual luck." 

'^ Did he ever tell you that he had any one of these 
things, madam ?" 

Grace started, and turned upon him a look of dubi- 
ous meaning : '' I cannot say he did," she replied ; 
"but, of course, I should never have consented to 
become a burthen on him if I could have guessed — if 
I could have divined ..." 

" That he was poor," put in Palgrave ; " I under- 
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stand. Doubtless, beauty such as yours might have 
graced a palace, — but why should it not throw lustre 
on my friend's furnished lodgings ?" 

" Perhaps, after all, he is not a real Baron — I shall 
have no right to be presented at Court ?" said Grace, 
sharply. 

" On that point I have much pleasure in reassuring 
you," said Palgrave, with a smile. " He is not only a 
Baron, but a real honajlde Baron of the Empire, which 
is quite a different thing I can assure you ; with plenty 
of interest to advance him in his career." 

Grace shook her head disconsolately, whilst Palgrave 
continued : 

" And when you consider how much to be prrferred 
is the humblest of homes to mere dependence even ir 
the brilliant houses of one's friends ; and when yoL 
know your husband better, learn to appreciate bis 
good qualities, and the social advantages which mere 
position will convey in his country, I am sure you will 
be reconciled to your lot. Besides," he continued, 
" if you will pardon my candour (ICoutremer for hinting 
so much, beauty unadorned with wealth does not 
always, in these practical days, secure even a Baroi 
von Rodach." 

He was not overmindful as to what he said by way 
of consolation, for he judged Grace rightly. All she 
needed was time to recover her presence of mind, and 
this his flow of words afforded her. Recovering all at 
once her suavity of tone and manner, she exclaimed : 
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**Oh, do not misjudge me, I beg. You must not 
imagine that in yielding to the Baron's solicitations I 
have been misled by the notion of a title, or — or — in 
short you are quite right — ^I needed a home, and 
though it is hard to be obliged to seek it among 
strangers — mine, you know, has been a hard lot from 
first to last — still I shall ever be grateful to Baron 
Rodach for bestowing upon me the right to share his 
home, whatever it may be. But do clear up this mis- 
take of his, and pray do not mention mine about him. 
I should not like to give him more pain than is abso- 
lutely necessary. As to his own error, I am sure he will 
be candid enough to admit that I never deceived him." 

However Jesuitical this assertion might be, true in 
the letter, false in spirit, it was not PaJgrave's business 
to cavil at it. Having assured her of his good offices 
in this awkward affair, he took his leave, when Rodach's 
step on the stairs warned him of his return. 

Better get it over at once, he thought, and followed 
him into his dressing-room. 

" Well, Louis," said Rodach, throwing himself on 
the sofa, " how do you like my wife on further ac- 
quaintance? Is she not an angel, with so Fair a face, 
and I know not how many thousand a-year ?" 

" Angels and earthly dross are not often connected," 
said Palgrave, trying to look pleasant. 

" A rare exception, I admit, and a rare piece of 
good fortune to befall a poor devil like me." 

VOL. ni. o 
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A brief pause ensued. Palgrave felt embarrassed ; 
the task he had undertaken was more delicate and 
difficult of accomplishment than he had anticipated. 

" Why, Louis, what's the matter ? You do not 
look particularly enchanted — your first observation was 
a droll one. If you do not think my Grace very 
angelic, out with it at once, man ; we cannot all be of 
one mind, you know, in such matters.'' 

" Have you made any inquiries into the extent of your 
lady's property ?" was the not very relevant answer. 

'' No," said Rodach, looking surprised ; ^' that was 
unnecessary." 

'^ Humph I it is customary, I believe, in such cases, 
is it not ?" said Palgrave, with increasing embarrass- 
ment. 

Rodach stared at his friend as if he could not for 
the life of him make out what he was driving at. 

" By Jove, Louis, you are quite unlike yourself this 
morning ; what on earth are you so harping upon my 
wife's fortune for ?" 

" You have made no inquiries ? You do not know 
in what it consists ? If there is any property at all ? 
In short, my dear Otto, are you quite sure there is 
no mistake ?" 

" Pshaw, my dear fellow, all London rings with 
reports of Miss Grace O'Brien's fortune." 

" Possibly ; but I do not think your wife can be the 
lady in question. There are, I believe, two ladies of that 
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name. Indeed, I happen to know that the Baroness 
has a cousin of that name who is a great heiress." 

" So — o ?" exclaimed Rodach, looking very blank : 
" it's coming out at last 1 You knew this and never told 
mer 

" You forget, my good friend, you never informed 
me of your matrimonial intentions at all, except in a 
very cursory way before we left Germany." 

" True, you were not in town. Strange she should 
not have mentioned this fact, though," said Rodach, 
with knit brows, and speaking in a tone somewhat 
sharper than his wont was. 

" She cpuld have no reason to suppose you unac- 
quainted with it, or, indeed, at all interested in it when 
you went so far as to ask her hand in marriage." 

" But you do not mean to tell me my wife is poor ?" 
asked Rodach, with an eager, questioning look. 

" In all but grace and beauty," Palgrave answered. 
" In short, my dear Otto, I have been beating about 
the bush to find some way of telling you a very un- 
pleasant truth with as little bitterness mixed with it as 
might be ; but I can discover none better than coming 
to the point at once. You have not contracted the 
brilliant marriage you supposed — ^your wife, until her 
fortunate union with you, was a dependant upon rich 
relations — this I knew when I met her in Paris." 

The Baron turned pale ; his blue eyes assumed a 
greenish hue ; if Palgrave had not really felt for him 
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in his unenviable predicament, he could have laughed 
at his scared looks. At last Rodach faltered : 

" Are you quite sure of what you say, Louis ? — 
quite certain my wife is not the person I supposed her 
to be ? that she has no fortune — none ? Be serious, 
I entreat— are you quite sure you are not mistaken?" 

" Quite sure, my poor friend. I feel this must be 
a great blow to you, but you must bear it manfully, as 
I know you can — renounce all ambitious dreams, and 
seek compensation in domestic happiness." 

" Domestic fiddlestick !" said the Baron, impatiently. 
" Even had I but such a home as Lagow, where my 
wife could look after the ducks and geese, ^ould it be 
a suitable residence and occupation for Grace ? She 
detests poultry — can't bear the smell of the cowshed — 
would faint at the accumulations in the farm-yard ! 
A divinity in the salon^ with her wax-like beauty and 
conventional mien, she were the pride and glory of a 
fashionable man ; but with her cold heart and empty 
head, her follies and her fripperies, what sort of a com- 
panion would she be, think you, in a home-life like that?" 

" My dear Otto, since you speak so candidly of your 
wife, I will equally candidly admit, that when fascinated 
by her appearance in Paris, I did not think her quite 
fit for a back-settlement life in America. But you are 
not doomed to that sort of wild retirement. Your lot 
is cast in a sphere where women of the Baroness's 
brilliant air confer honoiu' on their husbands;" the 
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Baron instinctively twisted his moustache — " and where 
women of more solid attractions are often overlooked, 
or quite cast into shade.^' 

" I'll send her to Lagow, to live with my seven 
spinster sisters." 

^' You'U never condemn your wife to such martyr- 
dom/' 

^^ She may, after all, take a fancy to the country." 

" You know better." 

" But, my dear fellow," said Otto, striving mightily 
to keep down his wrath, ^'the question is not about 
living happily, but how to live at all. I tell you, 
Palgrave, this is a most cruel deception ! Not that I 
object to Grace personally, or that I would not as will- 
ingly as another choose for myself in a matter of this 
sort But you know my principles — I consider it a 
crime in a poor man to marry thoughtlessly." 

'^ You mean a baron of the holy Roman Empire." 

** I mean a man born and brought up to certain 
pretensions, no matter the petty social distinctions. 
But a poor man of my rank is ten times poorer than a 
downright prdAaire. Why, the whole of my rent-roll 
will hardly supply us with white kid gloves. A poor 
noble, married in his poverty, is a pitiable object. I 
know the misery of such a position — I have seen it 
near enough — it is torture — ^and I swore never to in- 
volve myself in such a pass, or inflict such wretched- 
ness on another. And here it is thrust upon me." 

Palgrave had on his lips some common-place about 
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sparing Grace's feelings ; but better inspired, he ob- 
served : 

^^ Well, Otto, the best thing you can do now is to 
put no one in your confidence — ^think how ludicrous 
an Sdat would be ; why, the whole story would cover 
you with ridicule. You would beconie the bv-werd 
of every circle. No case is so bad but it has some 
good side. When there is no other remedy it is 
wisest to seek that good side, and make the best of 
it." 

'^ And sink into a pair of regular intriguers of gpod 
society. Well, it cannot be helped, and as you say it 
is wisest to make the best of it. I need hardly ask 
your silence, Louis, about all this mess. If you will 
join us to-night at the opera in our ambassador's- box, 
you will see how canvenablement a man can bear him- 
self under trying drcumstaiVQes." 

'^ Circumstances which many will envy." 

The Baron made no reply, but shru^ed his 
shoulders ; Palgrave, however, as he closed the door 
of the dressing-room, heard him mutter : 

^^ He could have married her in Paris, I am quite 
sure of that — ^but he wouldn't" 

Rodach was as good as his word. No one, that 
night at the opera, could have divined the black cloud 
that darkened their honeymoon. The cashmere dress- 
ing-gown exchanged for a white silk robe, a couple of 
blush roses in her pale hair, she looked delicately 
radiant like a sun-gilded cloud. He, with his well- 
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waxed moustache, calmly sneering, or sneeringly calm 
as ever, gazed about the bouse with an air of great 
self-complacency ; and they both greeted Palgrave 
with as much unconcern as if they had ne?er made 
him party to their conjugal misiuiderstanding. 

*' There," said Grace, " just opposite to us is the 
French ambassador's box. He is absent at this mo- 
ment, gone, I fancy, to Paris. It is e?en said he will 
not return ; and that Leonie's husband, who has tem- 
porarily assumed hb duties, will replace him here — 
see, there she is," 

Palgraye, following the direction indicated, beheld 
Leonie in all the effulgence of a heUa folgorante. So 
brilliant and animated was she as to draw all eyes 
upon her. With her white dress and red flowers in 
her black hair, she looked as though she had just 
stepped out of the ball-room where he had last seen 
her. He could not help smiling at the remembrance 
of his mistake with regard to this young lady. How 
unlike poor Feodoral as unlike as Grace to the 
Duchess Alexandra. How far more beautiful than 
either of them were these two women, and yet how de- 
ficient in that sympathetic charm which shed such a 
magnetic influence around the Duchess and her youth- 
ful cousin. The Baron, rather coarsely, but with infi- 
nite truth, characterized them when he whispered in 
his ear : 

'^ Mere wax-dolls ; ephemeral stars of an ephemeral 
circle. They will make a frightful pair of old women." 
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And Palgrave laughed at the distinctness of his pro- 
phetic vision, whilst gazing on them in their bright youth. 

Between the acts he escorted the Baroness to Leonie, 
who received him with all the affiibility of her girl- 
hood. A bride but of very recent date she had not 
yet mastered the abruptness of the enfant gdtS. The 
box being full and apart conversation easy, she profited 
by the circumstance to say to the young man : 

" You see I have obtained my heart's desire after all 
— ^look here,"and with a graceful little toss of her pocket- 
handkerchief, she displayed the arms and coronet of a 
Count embroidered on its comer. Palgrave thought 
her irresistibly attractive in her childishness. 

" And now in consequence you are very happy of 
course," he said. 

" Oh very ; they make such a fiiss about me here 
in London; besides, you know, I have &mily dia- 
monds now, those that belonged to Monsieur De Cas- 
tellaux's ancestress. Then we have plenty of fiums 
and castles and vineyards in the south, and can drink 
our own wine I How should I not be happy ? Then in 
our hotel in Paris, for we have our own hotel too, my 
husband has had my boudoir done up with white moire 
and ebony, and the painting on the ceiling alone has 
cost him sixty thousand francs." 

^^ The casket should be made worthy of the gem," 
said Palgrave. 

" And I have such nice horses," continued Leonie, 
heedless of the compliment, '^ for L have been taught 
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to ride ; you must come and see me in the Park, that 
is," she added, correcting herself, ^' if you happen to 
ride in the Park you'll see my horses, they'll be sure 
to attract your notice, everybody looks at them^Mon- 
sieur de Castellaux is such a connoisseur. Oh, par 
parenth^sCf I have been obliged to relinquish the pretty 
yacht my father ga?e me. I have left it at Havre, 
but when we take the baths at Tronville, if you are 
there you will see what a charming thing it is." 

All this prattle about her property had none of the 
parvenu vulgarity about it, which it doubtless would 
have had falling from other lips than Leonie's. She 
seemed like a happy child revelling with its toys. 

** By the way," she continued, her eyes accidentally 
falling on a box not far off, ^' you know Miss Grace 
O'Brien, the cousin of my dear Grace ? What a con- 
trast ! awful, riest-ce poA ? No ? — ^you don't know her ? 
— there —just over the way — ^those two ladies in such 
sombre, unbecoming dresses — mother and daughter. 
She is such a little oddity I quite a blue stocking, you 
know — says she won't marry, because a man would 
only marry her for her money, she is so very rich ! 
Such a foolish conceit !" added the young lady, shaking 
her head sapiently ; " as if it signified a pin what one 
gets married for I" 

" She seems to think differently." 

" Grace says she is very deficient in wit for all her 
book learning," Leonie continued. '^ How she looks 
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our way ! She is examining Grace's new husband, I 
think — no, it is you she is staring at, I declare. Does 
she fancy you are the Count of Castellaux, I wonder ? 
Ah! ah! ah! — be is so small — ^how can sbe make 
such a mistake ?" 

A side glance at the gentleman in question, a short, 
thin, wizened little personage, engaged in earnest con- 
versation at the further end of the box, sufficiently 
revealed to Palgrave the all but spoken thoughts of 
the fair young bride. 

^' How can you rattle away so ?" said Grace, in a 
half-audible whisper. " Ah I you are talking of my 
cousin ? I see, she expects me to present my husband 
to her mother, so good-by. Come, Mr. Palgrave, 
you must also have that honour." 

Accordingly in a few minutes he was formially intro- 
duced to Lady O'Brien and her daughter, obviously 
at the request of those ladies. Miss O'Brien, dressed 
with almost Quaker-like simplicity and whose counte- 
nance was too truly plain, formed indeed, as Leonie 
had said, a strong contrast to her fashionable and 
beautiful cousin ; and her manners were as abrupt and 
ungracious as her looks were forbidding. Yet, even 
on so slight an acquaintance as the rapid interchange 
of a few careless sentences would admit of, Palgrave 
thought he could detect the ring of the true metal ; 
and he could not but suppose that Nature had, 
according to that law of compensation which seems 
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to gaide her in all her works, granted to the plainer 
cousin all the sterling worth she had denied to the beauty. 

Having received that night a sort of general invita- 
tionjfrom Lady O'Brien, it was at her house that 
during the remainder of his stay in London his plea- 
santest hours were spent From Miss O'Brien, with 
whom he soon formed a close friendship, he learned 
many a detail that showed him how correct was his 
supposition that the charming Baroness Rodach had 
fostered, if not actually planned, the mistake which 
had brought about her marriage. 

A short time after the painful discovery in which he 
had been an involuntary agent, he one morning found 
the Baron packing up with all haste. Rodach being 
alone in hrs dressing-room busy with his traps, Pal- 
grave expressed his surprise and asked the reason of 
this sudden whim. 

" Why, how am I to live here on my rent-roll, ' 
pray ?" was the blunt answer. ** I have had a letter 
from my uncle this mcHrning; he does not like my 
marriage; you may guess the rest We are off to 
Grermany at once. / must pay a visit to Lagow, I 
suppose, though I know my wife will be dreadftilly 
bored there. As for me, I return to my post at 
Blankenburg. There is fascination about that court, 
you know," said the Baron with one of his bitterest 
sneers, "the Duchess Alexandra, Princess Hermine, 
and Countess Feodora form just the circle most likely 
to appreciate my charming Baroness. I don't say 
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Blankenburg is exactly the best field for the display 
of her new dresses, but as I cannot afford to refresh 
them often, it is something gained that no one there 
will notice their v4tustS. 

" Don't be unjust, Otto," Palgrave put in, sooth- 
ingly, ^' if in a moment of infatuation you had mar- 
ried the other cousin, would it not ha?e been far worse 
with you ?" 

^^ Par exemplel^' exclaimed the Baron, with indig- 
nant surprise. 

" She is so very plain." 

^* Je changerais fourtard^^ said Bodach, with a re- 
flective air. '^ Now, Louis," he added, turning to his 
trunks, ^' if you won't help me on with these things, 
good-by, for I have not a moment to lose." 

Shortly afterwards Palgrave, too, was on the move. 
As usual, chance directed his movements. He had 

received a letter from N , announcing the demise 

of old Levi, of whom Eva, as his nearest of kin, in- 
herited ; and his presence, or that of a substitute 
empowered by him as her temporary guardian, was 
thought desirable; whilst, on his own side, he con- 
sidered it high time to enter into some fresh arrange- 
ments with regard to both his protSg^. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Again across the Channel, and once more in Germany, 
shooting over the plains at railway speed towards 
N . His absence from that place h-ed not ex- 
ceeded many months' duration, still he foimd the 
children greatly altered to their advantage; Eva 
more beautiful than ever, grave and thoughtful be- 
yond her years, Adam much grown, with less of his 
former shyness and taciturnity — a sickly, pale,, wan- 
looking lad he was, it is true ; but an inner fire now 
lighted up his once dull eye, bearing evidence of a 
deep inward current. 

Eva promptly and with undisguised pride exhibited 
some of his works. Afler making rapid progress in 
drawing, he had turned to sculpture. His models 
were but small, not very carefully finished, and even 
here and there incorrect in proportion; but the life- 
like expression, the boldness and freedom of the hand- 
ling, promised marvels for the future. 

'^Surely," thought Palgrave, as he took up and 
examined one piece after another, ^^ surely, this is the 
sudden manifestation of all achieving genius — ^native 
power — that secret agent which no amount of study 
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or perseverance can ever call forth or replace — a gift 
of God, God-like! — ^the rarest boon ever granted to 
man — the beauty and strength of the soul." 

And he conld not but feel an inward glow at the 
thought that but for his fostering hand, this bright ray 
of human intelligence had been extinguished in poverty, 
desolation, and immerited contumely. The son of the 
highwayman was bom to be an artist, or to succumb 
to the world's scorn or sink in its daily strife, for which 
he had neither the strength necessary to oppose to it, 
nor the comprehension to understand it His mind 
could be brought to bear but upon one point, Art; 
his affections knew but one object, Eva, whom he 
loved with an intensity of passion, which was sur- 
prising in one so young and of so weak a frame. 
Beyond Art and Eva, the world was a wide blank 
to Adam. The interests, the pleasures!; the folBes 
and prejudices that agitated it — ^the objects, aims, 
ambitions of the many seemed to him but as the 
complicated evolutions of a bee-hive. 

Palgrave observed that Eva's form and features 
were constantly reproduced by the boy's ciiisel. This 
he thought natural under the circumstances. But one 
small group, of another character, modelled with more 
than the boy's ordinary care, presently engaged his 
attention and struck him painfully. 

It represented a murderer in the act of committing 
his dreadful crime. All the terrors that had haunted 
Adam's infancy — terrors which had unnerved him 
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for life were there gra^yen. Nptl^ing could be more 
horridly truthful, more brutally powerful than the 
figure of the murderer ; but ^ bore a striking resem- 
blance to the young artist's own &thi^ — a sort of 
magnetic instinct had guided the boy's hand. 

Palgrave stood long before this work. 

^' How came you to do this ?" he said to Adam. 

^^ I don't know/' he answered, in his usual dreamy 
way. '^ It lay on me like a weight until I had worked 
it out. I used to dream of it by night, and it rose 
before me at dusk, but since I hare done it my mind 
is relieved — it is an idea got rid of. I think," con- 
tinued the youth, ^' that all composition should be thus 
conceived and executed — a thought always recurring 
and oppressing one iintil fairly worked out. When I 
bear an artist ask what he shall do next, trusting to 
chance or his neighbour for inspiratioD, I cannot fancy 
his work will be of much value ; for I know by expe- 
rience how far short of the glowing thought the 
most successful work will fall. What a mere cold 
piece of mechanism must it be when the fancy is 
hunted for! What chiefly fails in sculpture, now- 
a-days, is thought. Most figures are but gross 
copies of mere form — ^no object — no passion vivifies 
the marble." 

Palgrave was as much surprised at his manner of 
expressing himself as at his works. 

" Boy, you must go to Copenhagen and see the 
works of Thorwaldsen, who really knew how to give 
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8oul to marble ; bat first to Rome, and there complete 
your studies." 

Adam was enchanted at the prospect thus opening 
upon him. He had of late thought a great deal of 
Rome, but only in a distant visionary way ; he had 
never hoped actually to see that city. 

** But Eva will go with me ?" he inquired anxiously. 

" Eva ? No. Why should she go with you ? Her 
place is here. You cannot always be pinned to her 
apron-string. It is high time you should learn to be a 
man, and get on without her." 

Adam hung his head despondingly. 

" But if he goes I must go too," burst in Eva ; " he 
can never do without me — no one will know or care 
for him as I do — he will pine and die. Yes, if he 
goes to Italy I must accompany him ; I can prepare 
myself for my own career in that country as well as 
here." 

"You, Eval But surely you no longer entertain 
thoughts of the stage ? You must be aware that you 
are now comparatively rich, and have no need to exert 
yourself. I repeat, you had better remain here." 

"And pine away in a dull, monotonous routine — 
neither Jew nor Christian — ^belonging to no family and 
no class, I may even say to no country. For, strive as 
I will, I cannot feel this land to be my country ; I feel 
ever among strangers. Whilst my old uncle lived it 
was well enough; he was kind to us both, and this 
house was something like a home. But he is gone, 
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and there remains to me no one to care for but — ^but 
you," she said with hesitation, stealing a side glance 
at him — " you and poor Adam," 

" Yet this city is your birth-place, Eva." 

"I know, I know," she said impatiently; "my uncle 
told me so ; but the only home my heart clings to is 
under those tall trees near the Red River," 

" Sycamora ? " said Palgrave, heedless of the blush 
that deepened Eva's bloom. " Truly, like you, I long, 
at times, for those pleasant, silent shades ; but what 
would you do there, my poor child ? " 

*' You are right, sir ; I know it is all a dream. I 
once thought it reality ; but that was in other days 
and under other circumstances. It is because I can 
claim no home that I would create one for myself. 
Art is a refuge, a world to those whose isolation 
weighs them down. The lonely artist may claim 
kindred spirits, and draw forth sympathy, nay, create 
it Belonging to no separate group he appeals to the 
feelings of the many, and having no one on whose 
bosom to rest for consolation, he compels the multitude 
to weep for him. I feel the vocation strong within me 
— Yes, I will go upon the stage," 

"Well, but, dear Eva, reflect; give the subject 
mature consideration before you finally make up your 
mind. I thought your unexpected fortune would have 
calmed your enthusiasm. You are, it is true, in a 
peculiar position ; but you may, now, any where and 
at any time, command a pleasant home." 
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" Ah, the home of my heart, never, never ! " She 
repeated the word with vehemence, then added with 
momful emphasis : " Oh no ! it can never be." 

" But,'* said Adam, interposing with unwonted viva- 
dty, " in a very few years I shall be an artist, and my 
home will be your home, Eve'chen — you know our 
agreement." 

The thought now suddenly flashed across Palgrave's 
mind thait these young people might conceive the no* 
tioD of one day sanctifying the tie that bound them to 
each other by marris^e. Old Levi had evidaitly 
respected his wish, and died without revealing to them 
the blood-secret that lay between them. Should he 
be less conaderate than the old Jew ? Yes ; he ought 
not, could not conceal it longer from them. 

" Eva," he said gently, hut gravely, "there is some- 
thing I wish to tell you, and you adone." 

Adam siowly and reluctantly left the room, a world 
of anxiety glowing in his face. Eva's cheek glowed 
too ; and her long lashes shaded her dark orbs ; and 
her heart beat violently at what, perhaps, she, po(^ 
diild, expected to hear. 

For a few minutes Palgrave was embarrassed how 
to tell his st(Hy ; but his eyes again falling on. the 
powerful group executed by Adam^ he pointed to it 
and said: 

*^ Adam has there had a revelation of the secret I 
would communicate to you, Eva." 

**That Meynard had blood on his hands I have 
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long known," said Eva, impatiently; '^but we have 
striven to forget him." 

^^ It is well to forget the irreparable past, Eva, but 
still it is a chain whose links cannot be broken. You 
and Adam are thrown so much together, that I fear 
when he is a little older other feelings than those of 
childhood's affection may ripen in him ; he may wish 
to make you the E?e of his Paradise, one day." 

" Well," said the young girl, in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

" Well, that must never be, Eva." 

She raised her eyes to his inquiringly, but timidly. 

^^ You are older and stronger of mind than he, Eva ; 
you must endeavour to wean him from that tliought." 

" Do you think him unworthy of me ? " she mur- 
mured. ^' Has the fortune I have inherited raised me 
so far above him ? " 

" No, Eva, it is not that. If you had inherited a 
fortune threefold greater than you have done, Adam 
would still be your equal ; for he possesses that wealth 
of the soul which, even in material wealth, would raise 
him one day to your level." 

" You object, then, to his origin ; but you forget I 
am but a lowly Jewess," she said, with downcast eyes 
and a tone of mortification. 

" That were no obstacle either, Eva ; for his father's 
crimes cannot affect him. Between the highwayman " 
— Eva started — "and the artist there is nothing in 
common. Meynard is dead ; and it were as if he had 
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never existed but for one crime of his ; but that one 
crime throws an impassable barrier between you and 
Adam. Look at that group, Eva," pointing to the 
model, *^and tancj the victim writhing under the mur- 
derer's blows your own fiither." 

She spoke not ; stirred not. 

** Yes," he continued ; " fancy that yictdm your own 
father; a similar one your own mother, murdered by 
that ruffian under his own roof in those silent woods of 
Sycamora you love so much. This is cruel, Eva, I 
know ; but I might not conceal it fix>m you longer. 
Your own life was then only preserved by his eldest 
son's iron will. Later, Adam's love shielded you. 
Now, Eva, you know all, and my conscience is at rest. 
Ifou know what binds you to Adam, and what sepa- 
rates you from him. To your judgment do I leave it, 
when or how, if ever, to conununicate this secret to aU 
but you and me, to Adam. I confess, I have not the 
heart to do it" 

He was alarmed at her perfect stillness, and gently 
touched her hand to rouse her. Slight as was the contact 
she started ; and uttering the word — ^* dreadful I" rushed 
into the adjoining chamber, where Adam sat a prey to his 
anxiety, went straight up to him, and folding his head in 
her bosom, bent over him like a mother over her child. 

** My poor, poor Adam," she said, in touching ac- 
cents, ^^ my brother ; but never, never to be anything 
more to me ! Do you hear, Adam ? My brother ; 
nothing but my brother to the end." 
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Adam looked bewildered. 

" You are a noble girl, Eva I " exclaimed Palgrave, 
carried away by the feeling of the moment 

" Nobly bom and nobly bred I " she said, with bitter- 
ness. "Bom in a Jewish hovel, and bred in that 
fearsome den at Sycamore ! " 

" Be not unjust, Eva. You know yon have been 
bred elsewhere. Besides, a thick veil is drawn over 
the past. You are now rich ; do not forget that." 

" You would attempt to console me after what you 
told me in the other room ; spare yourself that trouble, 
Mr. PalgrayQ ; I know what lies before me ; I must 
take care of Adam ; he is not fit to take care of him- 
self." 

Palgrave felt a weight at his heart, and asked hii»- 
self if it had not been wiser, more merciful, to have 
remained silent. 

" Henceforth," said the girl resolutely, " we will 
call each other brother and sister, Adam ; and appear 
in no other light before the world." 

** But you will never leave me for another ? " urged 
the boy with the egotism of passion ; " we will never 
part from each other ? Oh, say that, Eva, then my 
prayer will have been heard." 

" Never — ^never ! " she said, emphatically ; *' come 
of it what may, I will never leave you, Adam." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Perceivixg how bent Eva was upon following out her 
plan with regard to the stage, and how eager both the 
children were to remain together, he thought it as well 
that she should accompany Adam to Rome, where she 
might prepare herself for the career she had chosen, 
more advantageously, perhaps, than in a third-rate 
German town. And learning, upon inquiry, that a 

respectable, elderly tradesman of N was about 

to travel southward as far as Milan on business, he 
made arrangements with him to take charge of his 
protSg4s as far as that city, and thence to forward 
them in the most expeditious and convenient manner 
possible to Rome. • 

The day of their departure being arrived, he saw 
them off with a mind completely at ease as to their 
future welfare. He believed them to be on the right 
path to ripen their faculties to their fullest develop- 
ment, and hoped the mild climate of Italy would 
strengthen Adam's constitution, and its gaiety dispel 
the sombre gravity of both of them, so unbefitting 
their years, and which their solitary existence with 
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Meynard, and afterwards with old Levi, had engen- 
dered. 

Having undertaken to arrange Eva's affairs, he 
then set off for the small town near which Meynard 
had resided to procure papers necessary for her identi- 
fication ; a formality required by the German law even 
in cases where identity can scarcely be doubtful. 
Passing, on his way thither, a village not far from the 
asylum where his poor friend Carl Walthers was con- 
fined, he resolved to stop and visit him. 

He could not behold the familiar scene without 
emotion. Here it was he had first spoken with and 
finally rescued the Princess Hermine; here planned 
Feodora's recovery. Now these objects were attained 
as well as others that had sprung out of them, and the 
excitement was over. He must seek fresh objects and 
fresh excitement in other scenes and under another 
form. He, too, would visit Italy, and think of this 
episode of his youth but as a dream, vivid enough to 
dwell on the memory, but having no connection with 
his every-day life. For nothing could ever come of it ; 
what should come of it ? 

His heart was ever oppressed with the sense of 
isolation. The want of ties and home affections ; the 
want of a purpose in life, which made him a wanderer 
in many lands, with deeper sympathies for others than 
he fancied he. inspired in return, had tinged his mind 
with a shade of melancholy which often deepened into 
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sadness. Something of that feeling came over him 
now that he felt his usefulness, which had made 
strangers cling to him for a time and cherish him 
almost as one of their family, at an end. They would 
all, doubtless, be cold enough to him now, for what 
more could be got out of him ; and he, after having 
for a few short months experienced the happiness of 
forming a Knk in the existence of others, must turn 
once more to his solitary roamihgs. 

As he neared the asylum, however, his conscience 
smote him for his unjustifiable despondency. Who 
could not feel ashamed of allowing the minor ills of 
life to gall him, or of yielding to the shadows of the 
imagination in presence of that sad pile, the shelter of 
humanity's deepest woe ? For a time he stood gazing 
upon it, and felt rebuked. 

In this position he was spied by his old friend Dr. 
Miiller, who came out to welcome him, evincing the 
greatest pleasure at his unexpected visit. To Pal- 
grave's inquiries after Charles, the doctor shook his 
head, and declared his case hopeless. He was at 
times perfectly lucid, however ; indeed, he was so at 
present ; but one of the worst features in his case was 
that, in these lucid hours, he was perfectly aware of 
his own sad condition, and could argue his chances of 
escape from his misery. 

He conducted him to the invalid's apartment, which 
Palgrave was happy to find a very cheerful room, well 
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furnished, with plenty of light, and quite as comfortable 
as could be desired. 

Poor Carl was so delighted to see him, and evinced 
so much lucidity that, in spite of what the doctor had 
told him> he could hardly bring himself to believe his 
case hopeless. He presently had an instance, however, 
of what was considered a bad token in his malady. 

" If," said the poor youth, " my cure be impossible, 
as they say it is, what a relief were unconsciousness, 
how cruel these transient hours of reason ! If it were 
not for Mary, who devotes her whole life to me, and 
-that one or another of my sisters is always with me, I 
know not how I could drag through this miserable 
existence, but they are heavenly lights in my dark- 
ness." ^ 

This was the first intimation Palgrave received of 
Mariechen's presence at the asylum. Presently she 
entered. He was much touched at her appearance. 
The nobleness of self-sacrifice transfigured her whole 
person in his eyes, investing it with a heaven-born 
grace. She spoke calmly, simply, on the subject, as 
though there were no merit whatever in her devotion — 
the bestowal of her best years — lavishing her strength 
and her youth on one who she knew could at no period 
possibly repay the sacrifice. 

He now heard that the family Walthers had per- 
manently taken possession of some rooms in the outer 
circle of buildings destined to the accommodation of 
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guests, relatives, or friends of the poor sufferers, where 
each member resided in turn, relieving one another 
regularly in these trying visits. But Mariechen from 
the first day of Carl's entrance into the asylum had 
never left it. Her care was, indeed, far more benefi- 
cial to bim than that of his sisters. In his worst 
paroxysms, when unable to recognize her, her gentle 
presence acted magnetically upon him, and with a word 
of reproof or a frown she could occasionally lay the 
rising storm. 

But in his hours of deep depression — and alas ! they 
were many — her voice it was that was most soothing ; 
it was she that could best support and console him. 
Her gift3 in this respect, the doctor assured Palgrave, 
were marvellous. She was so composed in spirit, so 
calmly, softly cheerful, never allowing her own suffering, 
her utter hopelessness to become apparent. 

" It is such natures," he observed, " that are pre- 
destined to works of mercy : the ministration of angels 
in this world. They are the redeeming spirits of its 
sinfulness," 

The enthusiasm with which the good doctor spoke of 
Marie persuaded the young American that she had 
made a deeper impression upon him than comported 
with his happiness ; for it did not seem probable that 
she would encourage any matrimonial views now. He 
thought it right to impart his notions on this subject 
in an indirect way to the doctor ; and having dis- 
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couraged him to the best of his ability, took leave 
of him and the establishment, and continued his route 
to Adlersdorf. 

He had not been more than half-an-hour in the inn 
of that village, however, when a letter, bearing the 
post-mark of Blankenburg, and which had been for- 
warded from London to N , and thence to Adlers^ 

dorf, was remitted to him, which not only changed his 
plans, but greatly disturbed his philosophy. 

The Princess Hermine had fallen dangerously ill and 
expressed a wish to see him. 

Scarcely allowing himself time to empower his 
former acquaintance, the young lay wer of the place, to 
act for him in Eva's affairs, he once more took to the 
road^ and with an unaccountable longing to arrive, 
made with what speed he might for the Duchy and 
Residenz town of Blankenburg, which, strange as the 
fact certainly was, contained his nearest and dearest. 

But all along the road he was tormented with self- 
reproach. Why all this haste ? What the meaning 
of this inward delight ? Was he not hoverin§ around 
that little town like a moth round a candle ? What 
had he to do there? Why had he thus lingered in 
Germany, instead of carrying out his original plan of 
making the European tour, and then return to his own 
country and estate ? What secret attraction still de- 
tained him here? Should he not rather fly at once 
associations whose each succeeding enjoyment would 
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render more indispensable to him ? But the Prinoeas 
Hermine, dangerously ill, had called him to her side ; 
could he refuse attendance at such a time ? Doubtless, 
this reflection was satisfactory, though he inwardly 
swore his present visit to the court of Blankenburg 
should be his last. 

When he arrived, the Princess was too ill to see 
him, or even be apprized of his coming ; but from both 
the Duke and the Duchess Alexandra he received a 
most flattering welcome. As to poor Feodora, her joy 
at seeing him was unbounded and expressed in the 
fnost unreserved manner, she embracing him with all 
the tenderness of an attached sister. 

A favourable change had taken place in her appear- 
ance since he last beheld her. Her tall and slender 
form, though in its flexible grace it still seemed to need 
support, was more womanly in its contour. Her pallor, 
was relieved by the delicate hue of her lips ; and her 
large, lustrous, black eyes, when the long fringe of 
black lashes that habitually half veiled them was fully 
raised, shed a radiance over her countenance and be*. 
trayed the existence of latent fire beneath her ordinary 
languor. 

At such moments, Feodora was truly beautiful. 
Her smile was peculiarly sweet; and on none were 
look and smile so freely bestowed as on Palgrave. 

Her fragile and elegant form and drooping look re- 
minded the beholder of that tropical beauty that seems 
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to claim some affinity with the gorgeous flowered but 
frail creepers of the region where it blooms. 

From early assodation, or individual predilection, 
Palgrave was much and favourably struck by this 
Creole semblance in Feodora. There was, too, in the 
child-like grace and naivete lingered about the grown 
woman which characterized her, that which still more 
forcibly recalled to mind his fair compatriots — a 
mingled charm but seldom beheld in Europe, where 
early familiarity with what our hero would call "au 
artificial state of society, after a hot-house system of 
education," endows young women generally with an 
aplomb and a precocious knowledge of the world which, 
much as they are valued in certain circles, rob young 
girls of their most precious charm, their soul's bloom. 
It is, as it were, stealing from the flower its perfume, 
from the breeze its freshness. Habit could not inure 
Palgrave to the matronly assurance of most of the 
fashionable young ladies he met in the European 
salons; with each new acquaintance it startled him 
anew. Like the French he was inclined to estimate 
specialite as the surest test of perfection. The un- 
tutored children of nature had over the cultivated 
of modem society this advantage, in his opinion, that 
with' them each age retains its distinctive character, 
whereas, in the fashionable drawing-room, age has no 
dignity, youth no freshness — old and young seem 
balanced on a sort of conventional level. The more he 
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was called upon to admire the presence of mind, the 
tact, the ease of what should have been gentle, timid , 
blushing seventeen, or the suspicious bloom and grace- 
ful trifling of fading middle age, the stronger grew his 
aversion from these graftings and trainings of the old 
world, and the more his heart and &ncy yearned towards 
Nature ever pleasing in her truthfulness. 

Despite their high rank, or it would be more proper 
to say in consequence thereof, in all the members of the 
ducal family, this powerful charm of simplicity pre* 
vailed. The Princess Hermine and the Duke bore in 
their gloomy stateliness the impress of their sad history; 
the Duchess Alexandra that of her earnest yet simple 
and resigned nature; and even Feodora's manner, 
sometimes strange and fitful, was but the result and 
working of a destiny no less strange. 

Whilst engaged in the pleasing task of developing 
her faculties, day by day, in the little town of Hirsh* 
bach, Palgrave was satisfied with the small progress he 
enabled her to make, and drew from it cheerful augu- 
ries for the future. But now, returning from other 
scenes, in which the effect of this daily occupation had 
been somewhat efikced from his mind, he was startled 
at the want of intelligence in his former pupil. It was 
now evident that no after-care would enrich her mind 
with book-learning, or even store it with tolerable world 
wisdom. No effort would make her what is vulgarly 
called accomplished. But Palgrave knew that she 
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was not incapable of a certain degree of culture. Her 
mind had been retarded in its development, enfeebled, 
but by no means destroyed. However obtuse to all 
artificial notions, she was quick of perception and feel- 
ing when natural subjects or emotions were in question. 
A heart more affectionate and devoted, a spirit more 
pure and confiding, a more truthful and transparent 
nature existed not He could read her every thought 
in her eyes — clear as a pellucid^ lake — through them 
penetrate to the depths of her soul. 

No every-day course of existence would have thus 
combined the candour of childhood with the feelings 
and ripening fancies of womanhood. An extraordinary 
training had developed an uncommon state of being. 
Her utter seclusion from aught vulgar, or even com- 
mon-place in object or sentiment, had ^fted her with 
an almost painful degree of sensibility ; and in pre- 
ferring things natural to things artificial, she was 
guided by a self-preserving instinct; for if a well- 
lighted, crowded salon painfully affected her nerves, 
the many discords of social existence would be no less 
hurtful to her morally. 

She was altogether a curious and interesting psycho- 
logical study to Palgrave ; and he took a peculiar 
pleasure in watching the slow development of her 
faculties, and assisting thereunto, without suspecting 
what powerful charm aided in rendering the task so 
pleasant. 
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For shortly after his arrival, the Princess Hermine's 
illness seemed to take a favourable turn ; and the 
medical men having interdicted all agitating subjects, 
indeed conversation of any kind, Palgrave was invited 
to remain until her complete recovery. Her convales- 
cence was slow ; but the time was not wearisome to 
her young guest The society of the Duchess Alex- 
andra and Feodora made it fly with surprising swiftr 
n^ss. His conversation with the former, necessarily 
frequent, might, despite the dignified reserve which 
she assumed as an armour of proof against her own 
weakness, have reawakened in his breast certain feel* 
ings slumbering rather than extinct, but for the new 
and absorbing interest he took in the latter. 

As to Feodora, her attachment to him was unveiled 
and genial as the sun's rays in spring ; nor did she 
make any attempt to conceal it. Love has throu^oot 
all time proved the best of teachers ; and in this daily 
intercourse with him her mind ripened fast It was as 
though her nature's prime blossomed under his foster- 
ing care. The Duchess and he could not express a 
sentiment, or argue an opinion, but an echo of their 
words vibrated long within her. Every chance word 
of import that dropped from them was like seeds 
dropped into a fruitful soil — it bore a crop of reflec- 
tion and conviction, and matured her mental powers 
rapidly. And the lessons they would have her learn. 
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how eagerly they were conned over under the hope of 
being rewarded for her efforts by their smiles ! 

Thus a few weeks wore away until the Princess was 
able to endure his occasional visits in company with 
the Duchess Alexandra and Feodora. Here, too, by 
the sufferer's couch sat the Duke, who passed most of 
his waking hours by her side. 

Feodora, the only pledge of a passion once so ardent, 
the only remembrance of a youth so stormy, was 
doubtless the principal link between them now ; but 
the Princess's apparently near dissolution had proba- 
bly been an additional spur to her husband's reviving 
affection, for the prospect of losing a dear object 
heightens and exaggerates its value — it is as though 
the human heart thirsted for sorrow, and were eager 
to sharpen its sting. 

Whether from her recent suffering, or prompted by 
an ardent gratitude, she now threw aside all the pre- 
judices and usages of her rank, and was even as a 
mother to Palgrave. Indeed her physical weakness 
and the constant monitor it was how short the space 
she might yet linger among her friends, had attuned 
her to a milder, more responsive mood, to which, per- 
haps, her long disappointed and now gratified passion 
of maternity contributed. 

Of the haughty, wilful, impassioned beauty of former 
days, or even of the wild, fitful recluse of the Abbey, 
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nothing now remained. All that had lingered about 
her of those passions and sufferings was effaced by the 
chastening hand of sickness. The fever which had so 
long preyed upon her spirits seemed to have passed 
into her veins, where it had long threatened to sap the 
sources of life. But whilst with burning hand and 
throbbing pulse, exhausted yet restless, the sufferer 
lay extended on her couch, her soul, freed from the 
trammels that had so long weighed it down, rose with 
each day to a purer, holier strength, whilst with each 
coming day the frame seemed to sink more and more. 

The Duke never wearied in his attentions, exchang- 
ing, as with a newly-found friend, the outpourings of 
an affection that had long lain dormant, or been 
diverted into other channels— talking over the past 
which had cost them their whole sum of earthly hap- 
piness. 

At such moments Palgrave and Feodora would steal 
from them into an adjoining gallery opening upon a 
flower-decorated terrace, to dream of life in the future, 
which rises to all alike in golden hues, whatever be the 
tint of its setting. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Her aunt being now deemed on a &ir way towards 
recovery, the Duchess Alexandra, without assigning 
any particular motive, removed to a neighbouring bath 
with her little boy. Perhaps her departure was felt to 
be a relief by all, her presence, from the force of cir- 
cumstances, throwing a sort of constraint upon them, 
for not even the Princess made an effort to detain 
her. 

There she was presently joined by the Prince Erd- 
mann, who, although evincing the greatest anxiety 
about the ^august invalid^ had not been seen at the 
palace of late ; and rumour, ever busy, now connected 
his name with that of the Duchess, with surmises for 
the future, as it had recently done with regard to 
Feodora. 

Palgrave occasionally heard from Rodach, to whom 
he had written at Lagow. It did not seem that his 
wedding visits had turned out altogether to his own or 
his bride's satisfaction. Notwithstanding his ancle's 
expressed disapprobation of his marriage, be had spe- 
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ca]ated on his wife's making some sort of impression 
upon him ; expected the frivolous old diplomatist 
would either have retained them ahout him to assist 
in his innocent amusements, or afforded them the 
means of shining on a scene more worthy the display 
of Grace's charms than his somewhat dilapidated coun- 
try residence. In his first hope he was disappointed. 
The old courtier, no less a worldling and an egotist 
than his new niece, reversing the adage, " birds of a 
feather flock together," did not conceal from his nephew 
that much as Grace might have charmed him a few 
lustres back, she was not the sort of nurse a retired 
veteran of diplomacy could rejoice in. But he pro- 
cured him an appointment as Secretary at a distant 
Court : " too brilliant by half for my means," wrote 
Otto, " but it suits my wife." 

Months passed away, still the Princess's strength re- 
turned not. She seemed, indeed, to grow feebler as 
time wore on, until it became doubtful if her amend- 
ment had not been apparent only. The Duke relaxed 
not in his attentions, and was gradually won back by 
her gentle exhortations from the frozen gloom which 
had crushed him in his best years. To Palgrave, too, 
he had greatly changed. The distance and icy reserve 
he generally observed towards all who approached him 
had, little by little, thawed into a frank, open kindness 
in their intercourse. 

The invalid continued to grow worse. The phy- 
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sicians spoke of a relapse. Tlie Duchess Alexandra, 
who had prolonged her absence by visits to distant 
relations, now returned at her aunt's especial desire. 
It had become painfully evident that the end was ap- 
proaching, and no one was more aware of the fact than 
the Princess herself. 

Feodora alone dreamed not of her impending loss. 
Under her young American tutor's care (as she would 
in jest sometimes style it) her mind had now gained a 
certain degree of strength, and, though fer from pos- 
sessing brilliant mental attainments, she certainly was 
not inferior to nine-tenths of the fair ones we meet at 
every turn ; but in purity of character and singleness 
of heart, perhaps, immeasurably their superior. 

This daily, hourly intercouse with a pupil so lovely, 
and so devoted to him, had not been without result, 
too, for Palgrave. When, in his solitary musings, his 
own distant home rose before his mind's eye, it was 
now ever in connection with Feodora. She, all love 
and smiles and gentleness, fiill of winning grace, 
ignorant of the world, its shallow triumphs, its hollow 
mirth, its deep and bitter deceptions, — ^never having 
loved aught in it save himself, seeing but through his 
eyes, understanding but through his agency — she it 
was whose spirit should animate that home. It was 
now her slender and graceful form that glided among 
its deep shades, or stood out upon the flowery knoll 
commanding the glorious river beneath ; her dark 
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eyes gleaming on the prospect around and making it 
brighter. 

All absorbed in this growing afteddon, he met the 
Duchess Alexandra on her return, for the first time 
since he had known her, without one throb at his 
heart. What secret instinct revealed the truth to the 
Duchess ? Was it that which caused her momentary 
paleness, the slight agitation perceptible in her frame ? 
the certainty thrilling through her that a noble heart, 
all truth and fervour, once solely hers, was hers no 
more ? Perhaps, nay probably, it would never be so 
wholly another's. No after-love could ever be so 
rich, so complete, as that first love she had inspired. 
But that love, if no other's gain, was now her loss ; 
she felt it in her heart's core. 

The melancholy engendered by this conviction was 
deepened by the approaching death of her aunt, the 
last relative on her side of the house that remained to 
her ; and with the extinction of that branch she loefk 
her only true friend. 

Alexandra's heart was a world of affection and ten- 
derness, and Fate had from her birth isolated her. 
But her gentle spirit rebelled not Strong in her 
meekness, she bore the prospect of this utter loneliness 
that was closing in around her without murmur or 
bitterness, and without allowing the inner pain to 
throw a visible shade on her outward deportment. 
Mild, aflable, gentle, and dignified as ever, her eyes 
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alone at times betrayed the weariness of her soul. 
Those eyes seemed to deepen in expression beneath 
the long lashes that curtained them now more fre- 
quently than of yore ; a nameless sorrow, a mysterious 
yearning, an unspeakable secret, seemed to dwell in 
their depths. But the heart alone can read such 
looks, and Palgrave, with the inclination, had lost the 
power to decipher the dangerous riddle. He had 
prayed and striven to be delivered from the thraldom* 
of that gaze, and now his fervent wish was accom- 
plished ; he was free. 

The winter had been unusually severe ; but it was 
now fast yielding to a genial spring, which it was still 
hoped might strengthen the invalid. The buds were 
bursting into leaf, the birds into song, all nature 
revived from its long sleep, but the Princess's languor 
increased. Her mdridienne was removed from the 
fireplace to the window that looked out upon the 
^garden ; but though a smile would sometimes light up 
her wan features, as she watched Palgrave assisting 
Feodora to her horse, or saw the young pair pass 
along the gravel walk between the stiff parterres in 
eager converse, the smile was evanescent, and the heavy 
lids fell over the weary eyes, unable any longer to bear 
the light and joy of earth, too garish for the departing 
spirit. 

Thus she lay one morning, her head leaning back 
against a red velvet cushion, the waxy pallor of her 
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cheek looking the more death-like from contrast, her 
eyelids closed, and seeming rather to have passed away 
from this world than to slumber. 

The Duke, at her express desire, had gone out with 
Feodora to take an airing in the park, leaving her iu 
charge of her ladies, the Duchess Alexandra was 
driving out with her son, and the Princess, feehng an 
inclination to sleep, had requested her ladies to with- 
draw into an adjoining apartment ; so that Falgrave, 
who had glided noiselessly in to seek Feodora, stood 
alone beside her, anxiously watching for some token 
of life, for the sight before him filled him with 
alarm. 

Presently she opened her eyes and fixed them full 
upon him, then, gazing wistfully round, made an 
eflbrt to rouse herself from her lethargy, and, as he 
piled up the cushions at her back, said in a weak 
voice : 

" It is well, Louis — ^there, you need not call those 
ladies ; I have long wished an opportunity to speak 
with you alone. I did not like to awaken idle surmise 
by asking a private interview, but have often been 
nervously anxious to tell you why I sent for you. 
Stay ; go and tell the people without that no one is 
to be admitted here until I ring, then return for a 
long chat, which Heaven knows how much I have 
desired." 

Having obeyed her commands^ he took his seat on 
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a footstool close by her couch, Feodora's favourite 
seat. A wild-flower she had let fall still lay on the 
floor ; he picked it up and gazed at it with tenderness. 
The invalid's eyes rested on it, too, for some minutes, 
during which she spoke not, then, taking it from him, 
she said : 

^^ An appropriate emblem of my poor child, Louis, 
a wild-flower, but ill suited to the hothouse atmos* 
phere, where it must soon wither and die ; but likely 
enough to bloom and prosper in the firee air and open 
nature, if some kind hand shield it from the careless 
tread/' 

" The Countess Feodora," Palgrave observed, " is 
but one of many whose Fate and Nature are at variance* 
Half the unspoken misery of this world may, I believe, 
be traced to this contradiction." 

" It may be so," the Princess thoughtfully replied. 
" In some cases the evil is without remedy, but not so 
in this, I trust. Feodora's birth has, indeed, placed 
her in a peculiar sphere, in which, had she been 
brought up in it, I doubt not she would have moved 
with no less grace than others of her station. But her 
after-destiny, so strange and sad, has for ever unfitted 
her for it Why wilfully blind ourselves to this fact ? 
Why sacrifice the poor child to prejudice or ambition 
so foreign to her nature that we can never hope ever 
to make her understand the fictitious value of those 
baubles which we could only secure to her at the cost 
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of what alone she calls happiness? I have felt this 
ever since I recovered my child, and for months past 
have been trying to make the Duke feel it likewise. 
And this is what I have so long wished to open my 
heart to you about ; for have you not a right in Feo« 
dora as great, if not greater than our own ? — ^you, but 
for whom we never should have had the joy of behold- 
ing our child again in this world, and who rescued her 
from worse than death !" 

" The dear young lady," said Palgrave, " sets but 
too high a value on my poor services. Doubtless you 
wish me, Madame, to exert my influence with ber to 
persuade her into some measure which you think will 
ensure her happiness ?" 

*^Your surmise is very near the truth," said the 
Princess, with a faint smile. " Yes — I know my days 
are numbered, and I could wish not to die before 
seeing my poor Feodora s fate settled. I know Alexa 
will be a mother to her, — but that is not all — I would 
see her married ; this wish seems alone to bind me to 
earth." 

" If,*' said Palgrave, with nervous haste, — ^** if your 
Highness would speak about the Countess Feodora's 
union with the Prince Erdmann, I entreat you to 
spare me — I am the last person to consult on that 
matter." 

« Why so r 

" I know too little of the Prince," Palgrave answered, 
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in some embarrassment, ''to ventare any opinion on 
the subject" 

The Princess looked at him for a short time in 
silence, then quietly resumed : 

'' That plan is now quite laid aside. For though 
the Duke shared Prince Erdmann's notion that it was 
in part his duty to atone, by his union with Feodora, 
for the great wrong done her by his cousin, I knew the 
instinctive repulsion my poor child manifested towards 
the relative of her inhuman tormentor, and the re- 
membrance of that relative's crime must ever rise 
between them to embitter their intimacy, and at last to 
estrange them. No — ^the chief element of Feodora's 
future happiness must be forgetfulness. Her very 
soul recoiled at the thought of being once more 
delivered over to one of that house which had proved so 
hostile to her ; and I stood by her firmly. The least 
we owe our poor child, I said, restored to us but by a 
miracle, is to make her after-years compensate for the 
long sufierings of her childhood." 

She paused awhile, greatly exhausted, then con- 
tinued : 

'' It was difficult to persuade the Duke to give up 
the plan ; but he has at last done so ; and we have 
quite discarded it from our minds. I have even brought 
him to think, like me, that, under her very peculiar 
circumstances, the obscurity of private life would best 
suit Feodora." 
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Palgrave's face flushed — his heart beat violently — 
what could the Princess be coming to? Could it 
be ? — But no — ^he had interpreted her words falsely — 
that were too much happiness ! After a moments 
silence, however, she added with some effort, her eyes 
earnestly fixed on him the whilst : 

** Do not deceive a dying mother, Louis. I fancied 
— I thought — ^but my own ardent desire may have 
raised a false hope in my breast — I thought you loved 
my Feodora?" 

He was mute with surprise and joy. Much as he 
had of late, in a visionary way, associated Feodora's 
fate with his own, whenever his mind reverted to her 
social position, he had not dared, even in his boldest 
flight of fancy, to dream of actual marriage with her. 
And now, if he could credit his senses, her mother was 
literally about to propose such an alliance. At length 
he stammered forth : 

** But surely — surely, Madame, you would not en- 
trust her happiness to me? — ^you would not bestow 
her hand upon a foreigner ? — you would not let me 
tear her from you — ^bear her ofl^ to my distant home 7* 

"If you love her as I believe jou do, why not? 
Knowing, as I do, her heart to be so entirely yours, 
that I see not how her life could be severed from your 
life, and yet endive, why should I hesitate? Her 
hand will not, it is true, throw fl'>wers on my grave 1 — 
and what more will a very short time leave her to do 
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for me ? — but Alexandra's lonely heart will not forget 
me, nor will his. When I have placed her hand in 
yours, I shall die in peace, my task accomplished. 
Yes, Louis — I will place my trust in you — ^you, who 
saved her — who saved me — whom I never knew suflS- 
ciently how to thank for those inestimable services, but 
never ceased to bless with every breath I drew — on 
whose head I implored Divine mercy in every prayer ! 
I would tell you this, Louis, before I go hence, and 
that was my chief motive in sending for you. Since 
then other interests have sprung up in connection with 
it, and Heaven has bountifully afforded me the means 
of showing how dear you are to me. Once you are 
married to Feodora, I shall have done all in my power 
to prove my gratitude, my affection — I shall call you 
my son." 

Deeply moved, Palgrave kneeled beside the couch, 
and for the first time within his remembrance, fe|t a 
mother's kiss upon his brow. So wholly absorbed was 
he with his novel sensations, that he was unconscious 
of the glass door leading to the garden terrace opening 
behind him, and Feodora's airy form gliding softly in. 
The invalid was the first to perceive her, as, startled by 
the tear she saw stealing down her mother's wan 
cheek and Falgrave's solemn attitude, she stood 
trembling by the door. 

"Approach, my child," she said, quietly; "Louis 
wishes you to be his for life — ^your father and I gladly 
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consent — say — ^will you go with him to his distant 
home y* 

Feodora, Nature's child, knew none of the coy 
graces of maturer minds. Her eyes sufiused with 
joyous emotion, she sprang forward to her mother's 
embrace, and placed her hand in Palgrave's with a 
bright, confident smile. 

That very day the news of the intended marriage 
was known to the whole of the little Blankenburg 
world, and, it may be supposed, not a little surprised 
them. 

The Duchess Alexandra heard it vrith no outward 
sign of emotion — ^none but her aunt divined the real 
nature of her feelings. 

" Be strong, my child," she whispered, as the 
Duchess bent over to embrace her — " be courageous to 
the end — Louis could never have been anything to you." 

^'He shall henceforth be my most valued relative 
and friend, dear aunt,** murmured the Duchess 
faintly. 

" Our whole life here below is but one long sacri- 
fice," continued the Princess Hermine, in the same 
low tone. 

" Not to all alike, dear aunt — ^sorae," and she 
glanced at the radiant Feodora — " enter on a life of 
sunshine." 

"She will lose her birthright," observed the Prin- 
cess, with a sigh. 
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" A sacriGce for you, perhaps, but none whatever to 
her. Besides, dear aunt, if greatness could console 
for the dreariness of a life like mine, it should, at 
least, be real greatness, with its attendant pomp and 
splendour, not its mere shadow fading out for want of 
light," and the Duchess smiled sadly. 

" You say truly, Alexandra — our house declines — 
so does every other of the same standing in Europe — 
still it exacts much." 

" And much — Oh ! how much have I not from first 
to last paid to it I Not, indeed, to its greatness — a 
mere century-stained idol, with no longer prestige 
enough to worship at its shrine, slowly crumbling to 
dust in the storms of a new world's struggles — but to 
my family duties and affections ! — But I agitate you, 
dear aunt." 

\ A warm tear, indeed, stole slowly down the Princess 
Hermine's wasted cheek, and a pang shot through her 
heart as she gazed on the gentle, noble-minded being 
before her, and thought of the barrenness of her life 
and her rich and exalted nature. " Turn where one 
lists," she thought, " life is made up of such-like bitter 
contrasts; but I shall not long have to mourn over 
them — I shall soon, I trust, enter a sphere of perfect 
harmonies — and, thank Heaven, my Feodora is safe !" 

With this most pardonable of egotistical sentiments a 
secret joy returned to her heart, which tinged her 
cheek with a faint glow. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The feverifih haste with which the Princess set ahout 
ordering the preparations for the marriage seemed to 
revive her a little. During these preparations, and 
the business transactions, necessary preliminaries on 
such occasions, Palgrave was obliged to visit the 
nearest American embassy to procure legalized docu- 
ments proving his identity and so forth. There was no 
embassy or consulate nearer than Berlin, thither accord- 
ingly he repaired, where a great surprise awaited him. 

Adam and Eva Meynard had so won upon the good 
old merchant who had them in charge, that, his affairs 
in Milan terminated, he had himself conducted them to 
Rome ; nor did he leave that city until he had seen 
them properly established, the one in a sculptor's atelier^ 
the other in the Conservatoire des Beaux Arts^ prosecut- 
ing their respective studies with ardour. 

Eva soon distinguished herself among her fellow- 
students. Her progress in the art of declamation was 
indeed so rapid, and her talent for the stage so remark 
able, that she had not been more than three months in 
the establisliment, when she was thought worthy on one 
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or two occasions to replace the principal tragic actress 
in the German troup at that time exhibiting in Rome, 
during the temporary indisposition of that lady. 

On one of these occasions her precocious talent drew 
the attention of one of the Berlin managers, who was 
travelling in quest of some rising star. His overtures 
were at first rejected ; for the young girl had not com- 
pleted her studies, and, moreover, could not make up 
her mind to leave Adam. It was only when the latter, 
feeling how desirable an occasion here offered for Eva's 
entering at once upon her career, after much hesitation, 
backed the manager's solicitations, that she reluctantly 
consented. She was accordingly engaged for the 
coming season, and after a tender leave-taking with 
Adam, and promises on both sides to rejoin each other 
at no distant day, accompanied the manager to Berlin. 

The sensation she there created answered his expec- 
tation ; for a time the new actress was the general 
topic of conversation ; and thus it happened that Pal- 
grave had not been five minutes seated at the table 
JChote on the day of his arrival in that city, before he 
was made acquainted with her name, which was pro- 
nounced with encomiums in all parts of the room, and 
enjoined by his neighbour to witness her astonishing 
performances. 

The dinner being over he inquired her address, some- 
what to the surprise of his interlocutor, and having 
learned it, hurried ofi* to her lodgings, which were 

YOL. m. Q 
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agreeably situated in one of the principal streets, and 
comfortably, almost luxuriously, furnished. 

She started from her seat on his entrance, and let 
fall a book she had been reading ; but quickly recovered 
her outward composure. 

The few months that had passed since their last 
meeting had effected a great change in Era's appear* 
ance. The age of womanhood had now fairly set its 
stamp upon her. Her features, which in childhood, 
thougli beautiful, had been somewhat too strongly 
marked, were refined into delicate regularity. Tall, 
but not too tall, her figure, exquisitely proportioned, 
was at once graceful and commanding. Rare thing 
even in an otherwise perfect frame, her head was clas- 
sically shaped and perfectly balanced, assisting not a 
little to the dignity of her mien. 

Something, however, there was about her which 
marred the effect which such a form and contour 
should have produced. Palgrave ascribed it to an ex- 
pression of gentle sorrow that had settled on her brow, 
lowering somewhat the arch of her eyelid, and thereby 
imparting to her countenance a tenderness but little in 
harmony with its general character, which was that of 
pride and daring. He thought her, notwithstanding, a 
splendid figure for the stage and frankly told her so, 
regretting his absence at her d&ut. 

^' Alone and unsupported I shall wander through 
life — it is fitting I should enter upon it in like manner/' 
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was her reply ; and the tone of her voice corresponded 
with that sad look of hers. 

" Why alone and unsupported, dear Eva ? — ^is your 
friendship for Adam no longer what it was ?*' 

^* He has need of me and I have promised never to 
fail him. For myself, I need no hand to lead me 
onward ; but he wants me, and my whole life shall be 
devoted to him." 

*' Idle vision/' said Palgrave, smiling : ** he will find 
another Eve in time — ^and you, Eva • . ." 

" No, no !" she exclaimed with energy, raising her 
proud orbs and looking full at him. *' He, poor soul, 
will never love but me ; and I — but it matters not. 
We shared the solitude of those American wilds, and 
we will share Art-worship together — together struggle 
on until we rank among its high-priests, with just 
enough of earthly affection and sympathy to cheer us 
to our goal without leading us astray from it. We have 
agreed about it all — it is settled as the book of Fate." 

" We are not empowered thus to settle Fate's de- 
crees, Eva. Take myself now for an instance. When 
I last parted from you I resolved, after settling your 
affairs, on returning home forthwith, and now I shall be 
detained in Germany Heaven knows how long, or 
whether I shall see Sy camera again " 

Again were Eva's lustrous eyes shaded by the longest 
and blackest of lashes, and Palgrave, had he listened, 
might perhaps have heard the beating of her heart. 

q2 
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" You remain among us ?" she softly murmured ; 
" and wherefore ?" 

" I am about to be married, Eva ; and ray bride's 
home must also be mine, I fancy, for some time to come.'' 

" A bride — a home," Eva mechanically repeated ; 
looking so cold, so haughty, so unsympathizing, that 
Palgrave turned the conversation abruptly into a 
channel which he thought more likely to warm up the 
beautiful, statue-like being before him. 

^^ You are perhaps right after all, Eva, to keep 
your faith to your idol exclusively — I understand your 



success is immense." 



" Yes," she said with the same cold, absent air; 
" they applaud me much — but I doubt," she added 
with a scornful curl of the lip, " if any of them under- 
stand me." 

" But public approbation is the main point — is it not ?" 

'^ No," said Eva in the same imgracious tone ; '' I 
care not for it The public I I regard it not, save 
only as a sympathetic medium. I must satisfy myself 
— sfogarmiy as the Italians say — breathe out my inward 
soul to the world at large, since I have no one into 
whose heart to pour it." 

'^ You are a strange ^rl, Eva, but more in manner 
than in views — I, at least, think I understand you." 

" You I Oh no, no ! — ^not you," Eva passionately 
exclaimed — " not you 1" 

** Yet, I fancy I could feel art as you do." 
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Eva pouted her rich lips, but remained silent 
Palgrave was about to withdraw, when she suddenly 
raised her eyes to his, and said in an eager though 
somewhat husky voice : 

^^ And your bride— what is she like? Is she 
thoughtful, grave, lofty of mind, of brilliant intellect 
and dignified mien ? Is she thus ? Oh, tell me — tell 
me* 

Palgrave, as he looked at Eva, lately cold as ice and 
now all energy and fire, bethought him that this 
dramatic appeal smacked of the stage, and answered 
with a quiet smile : 

*^ Once indeed I dreamed of such a bride, but it 
was a wild, vain vision — that dream has long since been 
dreamed , out No, Eva — ^my bride is nothing of all 
that She is simple, graceful, gentle, almost a child 
in heart and years/' 

'^A female Adam!" said the young actress, with 
eyes flashing contempt 

^^ The comparison is not unfounded,'' said Palgrave, 
with his quiet smile. ^^ As he clings to you, so does 
she cling to me, with perfect devotion and self-aban- 
donment." 

*^ I should not admire her," Eva petulantly observed. 

^'I dare say you would not, Eva. She is not 
triumphant in beauty, spirit, and strength as you are, 

but " 

. ^* But neither is she so fitful, wayward, passionate — 
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that is what you would add/' she said, with a bitter 
smile. 

*^ I would add no such thing, Eva. Nature has a 
thousand shades and gradations; Every flower has 
its own characteristic charm in form and colour, and 
each human being his distinctive qualities ; but I love 
my bride as she is." 

** Not as you loved the other, though ?" she inquired, 
impetuously ; ** not as you loved the other ?^ 

He returned no answer. 

" Forgive — ^forgive me," she said, in a softer tone, 
^'I feel how unjustifiable, how inqiertinent was my 
question! — but — but — you know I am a poor, un- 
mannered, untrained girl — will you permit me to ask 
you one more ; tell me just one thing, if only to show 
you are not angry with me." 

•* Well, Eva, what may that one thing be ?" 

^^ Is it that poor Mariechen of Adlersdorf, or another 
lonely orphan like her ? It were truly a noble deed and 
worthy of you to throw flowers on the path of such as she." 

<^You remember Mariechen then, and have heard 
of her sorrow ?" 

'^ I forget no one that was ever kind to me ; but tell 
me — ^tell me, are you going to console her in her great 
affliction ? — ^is it she, or one like her ?" 

''No, Eva, it is not she, nor one in any way re- 
sembling her. Mariechen has many noble qualities ; 
but they are as wide apart from those of the young 
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lady who is about to confirm my happiness, as the 
social positions of their possessors. It is quite natural 
that you should feel an interest in my welfare, Eva, 
considering the sort of relation which chance has esta- 
blished between us; I will, therefore, tell you that 
my bride is the Countess Feodora of Hertzheim ; that 
she has an ample fortune, which I neither want nor 
desire. Are you now satisfied on all points, Eva ?" 

*^ Oh, yes," she said, in a plaintive tone most unlike 
her late abruptness of manner ; ^^ quite satisfied — ^why 
should I not be ? Have you not said you were about 
to be happy f 

" I thought you would be glad to bear it, Eva ; but 
you seem not so." 

^' Can anyone say what will prove happiness in after- 
time ? But if any on earth deserve happiness it is 
you. Adam and I should pray day and night that 
you may know it your whole life-long. Oh, yes ; we 
will pray fervently for your life-long happiness, doubt 
it not,*' she said, passionately. 

**I do not doubt it, Eva. I wish your happiness 
with my whole heart ; why should you not reciprocate 
the sentiment ? I shall never doubt your friendship, 
and trust you will never doubt mine. Although our 
paths in life will henceforth lie far asunder, I hope 
I may still hear that yours, Eva, is strewn with wreaths 
of triumph, and Adam's too." 

^* He cares as little for them as I do,'* was the scorn- 
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fill answer. " What joys Fate has denied ns, Art must 
make up for; that's alL It is a compensation due 
to us." 

^' Be not ungrateful, Eva — of what do you com* 
pliun ? Think of the many woes — ^real woes — ^which 
must he endured, and for which there is no compensa- 
tion in this world. Herein you are still among Fate's 
elect." 

*^ It may he so in one sense," she said ; '^ I have heard 
it averred that romancers and poets write themselves 
into a happy oblivion of all the sad realities of their 
actual existence; even so may the actress and the 
sculptor work away their gloom." 

'^ Nay, there you have clearly the advantage of the 
poor author,** Palgrave observed; "for he can only 
hope to find a kindred soul in one out of a hundred 
chance readers. The remainder will carelessly pshaw 
down his sentiments in print as they would do in the 
living prose. But an appeal to the world's feelings 
through such eyes and with such lips as yours, Eva, 
is sure of meeting with spontaneous, general, tender 
sympathy. Your accents will move the coldest heart 
to a quicker throb, make the brightest eyes grow dim, 
and bring in rapturous applause the freshest of fflacS 
gloves in contact. Compare not your triumphs to the 
scant sympathy awarded to the unknown, perhaps 
elderly, most generally unattractive author in his 
solitary den« But tell me, did you feel no shyness, 
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no embarrassment with your public before you en- 
chained him ?" 

^^ I !" said Eva, with a haughty toss of her head. 
** Not for a single instant." 

" You were like the shepherd driving his flock before 
him, or rather/' he more gallantly added, **like a 
queen ruling her subjects. Well, Eva, I shall see 
you to-night, and form my own judgment of those 
powers of yours which seem to have subdued every- 
body here." 

"To-night? Ah, true — ^I perform to-night,'* she 
said, abstractedly, then added in a more lively manner : 
*• So you will be there. Well, I will act my best ; my 
very best in your honour. But that reminds me you 
must now go. The days when I appear are always 
taken up with a thousand things which, trifles though 
they be, must still be attended to ; and I must have 
time to think." 

As Falgrave descended the stairs, he felt somehow 
that the link which had for the last few years bound 
him to Eva was suddenly snapped asunder. Inde- 
pendent in fortune and in character, this strong and 
gifted young woman would henceforth face the world 
and her own destiny unaided. She needed no one; 
him no more than any other* She was strange too in 
her wilfulness and her strength ; there was something 
about her that was still a riddle to him. 

The fever of excitement which prevailed in the 

q3 
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capital about ibis young actress, infected him. He 
counted the hours until seven o'clock — ^ihe perform- 
ance was to begin at half-past. Even thus early the 
theatre door was besieged and entrance effected with 
difficulty. Once seated, the time seemed to him 
interminable before the business of the stage com- 
menced; but gradually the noise of feet along the 
corridors and the opening and shutting of box-doors 
grew less until, as the theatre filled, it ceased alto- 
gether, when the half-hour struck. 

As the curtain slowly rose and exposed Eva to the 
admiring gaze of thousands, his whole soul was in his 
eyes. Beautiful in many moods he knew her to be ; 
but the illusion of the place and hour, the loud homage 
that greeted her very appearance heightened his sense 
of her charms. Never had she seemed so surpassingly 
lovely as now. Her black tresses falling with negli- 
gent grace about her countenance, from which emotion 
of some kind or other, or the exigence of her part, had 
banished the usual bloom, a simple white robe fastened 
round her elegant form by a golden girdle, her bare 
arms, models of grace, encircled with plain gold brace- 
lets ; the very simplicity of her attire enhanced the 
majesty of her presence. 

But soon Palgrave forgot the charm of her person in 
listening to the silver tones of her voice. In the first 
act she appeared as a poor orphan oppressed by 
tyranny; and surely never had fiction such truthful 
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accents wherewith to depict the misery, the utter deso- 
lation of a lonely heart, vainly craying for the sympa- 
thies of home and kindred. There had been hours in 
Palgrave's life when his own orphan state shot many a 
pang through his heart It had more or less weighed 
on his whole youth; and the passionate yearnings to 
which Eva now gaye such thrilling tenderness went 
home to him. 

As she continued to pour out her woes to the 
painted trees of the stage forest, her own desolate 
childhood rushed in full tide to his mind. He saw in ima- 
gination the lonely child, beneath the gigantic trees of 
his native woods, crouching beside the moss-plot which 
covered the bones of its murdered parents, the murderer 
ever on the watch to send it, too, to its long rest 

How eloquently she told her own tale to that won- 
dering assembly, which mistook the pathetic accents of 
nature for consummate art I 

When, terrified by the threats of her stem master, 
the young slave (for such was the character she repre- 
sented in the first act) cowed before him, but though 
terrified, watchful and sternly resentful, how well 
Palgrave remembered the look, the attitude, the start, 
the bitter smile I Thus had he seen her with Mey- 
nard ; again she was but telling her own history ; and 
the public, thrilled by the mere shadow of the reality, 
little guessed they were assisting to what had been, 
and that the charming young actress had known it all. 
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Then she loved; and she told it in snppressed 
aooentB, which, notwithstanding, vilirated in the heart 
of each listener ; not with the calm, smiling, rose- 
tinted feeling cf a happy bride whose love is returned, 
or the proud sentiment of ike hopeful and brilliant of 
this world, but with the love of the slave — of the lonely 
child that had no other joy, no other treasure ; her 
whole being, her every hope, every wish, her all — ^her 
very ail merged in that love. 

Numberless embroidered handkercliie& were nused 
to £Bur eyes, at these outgustings of a full heart; so 
moving in their truthfulness, that they even caused a 
new chord to vibrate in Falgrave's bosom. And well 
was it for Feodora ; well, perhaps^ for himself that he 
had never before seen or listened to the woman thus 
revealed to him. This person he knew not ; she was a 
strauger; a new, a fasdnating star. Had she shone 
earlier on his path ; but he did not choose to discuss 
the possible consequence of such an event even with 
himself. 

Though Eva's eyes were not once directed towards 
the box where he sat, it seemed as tliough her every 
word were spoken to him, and to him alone in all that 
vast crowd. Nay, the crowd was forgotten, the world 
and all it contained, we fear, even, in that short trance, 
Blankenburg itself was forgotten ; he was conscious 
but of £va as he now beheld her ; an Eve to grace 
any earthly paradise ; a divinity not only to inspire 
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poor Adam's chisel, and fire his brain, but to caU forth 
every poetic spark latent in any less gifted beholder. 

But when the luckless heroine found herself alone in 
her love as in her life, unheeded by the object of her 
devotion, whose incense burned at a prouder shrine, 
the accents of her jealous despair were overpowering. 
No shriek ; no contortion disfigured the plastic grace 
of her person ; the accents were those of real, long 
suppressed anguish bursting forth at last The real 
sob ; the gushing sorrow ; the anger ; the proud revolt 
within, betrayed by every look and gesture rather than 
proclaimed ; the truthfulness of the acting it was that 
lent it its strange fascination. 

The house was hushed in wrapt admiration. The 
shutting of a box-door would have sounded like a 
thunder-clap ; and the lowest wail of Eva^s plaintive 
voice fell clear and soft on the ear. 

Had all this been mere acting she would have been 
unsurpassed in the annals of the drama ; but again 
Palgrave felt she was but telling her own story. 
Motherless, friendless, alone in the cold world, she 
was pouring out to that little sympathetic world assem- 
bled before her, the inmost secret of her soul. The 
sorrow which often bums so deep and fiercely into the 
heart in the shade and constraint of ordinary life, flung 
to the multitude which, instead of the sour condemna- 
tion or chill advice, responded with compassionate 
tears, and sighs, and applause, here found vent and 
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relief. Yes, he now felt the force of her words: 
** Vuai njogamiir She would throw off the jilus that 
weighed her down ; and as the flower raises its delicate 
stem after succumbing to the heavy rain, rise refreshed 
and courageous to struggle with herself and meet her 
fate with dignity. She who can weep, speak, think out 
her grief, will speedily triumph over it ; only when it 
is pent up is it all devouring. 

But, if Palgrave understood the grief that thus 
transfigured Eva, making her, proud, haughty as she 
was, so gentle, so touching, so full of womanly tender- 
ness, knew he, too, the cause? There and then he 
did. Eva's heart appeared to him as an open book on 
every page of which his name was written ; and his 
own heart vibrated to her every word. It was a 
strange spell, powerful though new, and lasted to the 
fitUing of the curtain. 

When, in the development of the drama, Eva, hav- 
ing generously saved her rival from imminent danger 
at the peril of her own life, was about to pay the for- 
feit thus incurred, and in taking leave of the world 
and the object of her affection, repeated the very words 
she had that morning spoken, with the same tone and 
glance, ''may you be happy — ^always happy," Palgrave 
now understood the feeling that had dictated them. 
In his utter forgetfulness of all else but Eva, he 
leaned over the box's edge (a side one near the stage) 
and gazed full at her. For the first and only time 
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that night their eyes met. Eva's instantly fell, her 
voice failed her, and died away in a husky murmur. 

The applause was deafening, as she fell back faint- 
ing, into the arms of her companions ; and all admired 
the consummate art that enabled her thus to relax her 
very muscles at will, and let the tears steal out slowly 
from between her closed eyelida She might have 
been buried beneath the wreaths and bouquets flung 
at her. She might have been alarmed at the furious 
outcries with which she was recalled upon the stage. 
The charm was still on Falgrave even after the fall of 
the drop-scene ; nor was until it rose again and the 
manager stepped forward to excuse her non-appear* 
ance from indisposition, owing doubtless to exhaus- 
tion, that he was roused from it. But not until 
actually in motion in the free air, could he entirely 
shake off the spell which the powerful magician of the 
hour had thrown upon him. 

It was like a flash of lightning across a dark land- 
scape. He had seen and known Eva more during 
these two hours than all the years that had gone be- 
fore ; truthful, resolute, brave, tender though passion- 
ate, self-forgetting and devoted, whilst he had thought 
her sulky, cold, and fitful. But the lightning flash was 
gone. If he remembered what it had revealed to him, 
it was only to place it among other pleasing memories 
in the background of his existence. 
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CHAPTER XDL 

He saw Eva more than once again before leaving 
Berlin, bnt never alone. A bery of admirers of rank 
and fashion, the ordinary train of theatrical comets 
was already fluttering around her. 

Palgrave approached her with a heart ill at ease, 
but she was cold and stately ; not a trace of the violent 
emotions of that evening were perceptible in her, and 
he left her calm as of yore. Better thus — a thousand 
times better thns I 

Having seen the last signature appended to certain 
documents, nothing need detain him longer in Berlin ; 
accordingly he returned forthwith to Blankenburg. 

The marriage was now hurried forward at the 
Princess Hermine's desire, she being actuated by a 
feverish anxiety to get it over. 

'^ I shall live till the fall of the leaves," she said, 
^* and wish my child's happiness not to be darkened by 
my death." 

Her wish was accomplished. Their honeymoon was 
as sunny and bright as she could defflre, nature herself 
seeming to ring her merriest peals and to assume her 
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most gaily tinted garments in honour of the union. A 
small scfdoss of mediaeval architecture, commanding an 
extensive and diversified view, and elegantly restored 
and furnished, had been presented as a wedding gift 
to the young couple by the Duke, and was the most 
highly prized by them, of all the hundred toys with 
which wealth surrounded their happiness. 

The Princess Hermine had foretold her own fate 
but too truly ; the last leaves of autumn fell on her 
grave. But she died in peace and content ; having, as 
she with her dying breath assured him, owed her 
greatest joy in life to Palgrave. 

The young married pair remained in Europe but a 
few months after her decease, for the Duke did not 
long survive his wife ; and there no longer existed any 
motive to detain them from their distant home. He 
had left that home a mere boy with romantic fantastic 
dreams of life, and he was now returning to it in his 
manhood with corrected views, experience acquired) 
powers developed, all the unquiet aspirations of youth 
supplanted by a contented heart and a striving spirit, 
ready to do his best for his country's advancement, and 
to ensure the happiness of all around him. 

And it was only when established in that home that 
he felt the ftiU force of the Princess Hermine's 
assurance that Feodora in her simplicity and single- 
heartedness would prove the best companion to share 
it with him. Far from regretting her native country, 
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where she had felt herself cast into shade by the 
attainments and conventional manners of her asso- 
ciates, she could breathe more freely in these solitudes. 
Instead of listening with clouded brow to flights of 
fancy, turns of wit or sentiment she could not under* 
stand, she now heard the rush of the strong river as it 
swept by on its impetuous course, the voice of the 
winds in the tall sycamores around her dwelling, the 
wild song of the negro, and all went home to her 
heart, making it light, free, and happy. She required 
not the refinements of cities and civilization which she 
had never known how to value. With Palgrave to 
love, honour, and obey, with the devotion of earlier 
and simpler days, she regretted nothing ; her cup of 
happiness was brimful. The languor that hung like a 
veil over her at the court of Blankenburg, had given 
way to a livelier humour ; her step had become more 
elastic ; her slight form no longer needed support ; 
and if not suggestive in her intercourse, she was ever 
an attentive and untiring listener, and her gentleness 
and tenderness made up for all deficiencies. 

Besides she was not dull to his interests or his plea* 
sure. She watched his growing plantations, his build* 
ings, and enlargements, with pride and keen enjoyment. 
She loved to go out to meet him at nightfall in the 
thick wood on which their shrubberies merged, and 
where he often exercised his rifle — her smile of 
welcome ever warm and radiant 
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And to his slaves and numerous dependants no 
gentler mistress could he have given. She was be* 
loved by them all ; and the chance visitor — rare in 
that district where the vastness of estates made neigh- 
bourhood somewhat distant — ^found in her the kindest 
and most graceful of hostesses. 

After the birth of a few daughters, delicate and 
fragile-looking like their mother (a little Alexandra 
among the rest, but with nothing about her to recall 
her godmother), came a son to gratify his last and 
most ardent wish. Feodora wished him to be named 
after his father or her own ; the Duchess Alexandra 
desired her son, the young Duke now reigning in 
Blankenburg, might be sponsor, and bestow his name 
on the infant ; but Palgrave insisted upon his new- 
bom heir bearing the name of Maurice — a fancy name, 
as Feodora with a sigh observed, which reminded her 
of no one. But Maurice, Palgrave assured her, was 
the name of the founder of his house, and in his honour 
his son should bear it, and he trusted his son after him ; 
and Feodora, bethinking herself that any name would 
become dear to her in time, with her usual submissive- 
nesB made no further allusion to the subject. 

Palgrave now spoke of revisiting Europe for the 
last time. Feodora could not think of accompanying 
him, her little family requiring all her care ; so that 
this separation, well nigh the heaviest sorrow of her 
life, she must now meet with what fortitude she might. 
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Poor Feodora t to her this trial, so slight and insignifi- 
cant to less fondly attached wives — ^to some even a 
relief — was great indeed ; she could scarcely be said 
to live during his absence. 

With what different feelings than on the former 
occasion did he now leave America I He was leaving 
behind him untold treasures, and had no hope of, nor 
even desire for, those adventures after which his soul 
then thirsted. Once more among the hum and bustle 
of great cities, with what different eyes would he now 
behold all things ! ' Would he seem as changed to 
those he had known, as they would doubtless seem to 
him? 

In the shifts and changes of a diplomatic life on the 
one hand, and agricultural occupations and parental 
cares on the other, Bodach and Palgrave had dropped 
each other for many a long year. ^Vhose fault it was 
that their correspondence had ceased, which of them 
had written the last letter neither of them could have 
told ; but their paths of life lying in different direc- 
tions it was but natural, as the way lengthened, they 
should lose sight of one another. That neither had 
forgotten the other, however, was certain ; for let life 
bring with it what it may of good or evil, there lingers 
around the days of our youth a golden glory which 
glimmers through advanced years — nay, which time 
hallows, lending it an ever-growing charm. When 
the fancy can no longer look forward it looks back, and 
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invests the sinking stars widi haes, it perforce denies 
to the rising ones. 

Once more on terra firma^ Palgrave hastened to 
Berlin, where he intended to make a halt on his way to 
Blankenburg, to see the now celebrated artist couple, 
who permanently resided there, — Adam Meynard, the 
most celebrated sculptor of the day, and Eva the great 
tragedian. 

The fame of these two artists was on every lip. 
Anecdotes of their eccentricity, their mysterious origin, 
and towering success, were the theme of every tabh 
d^hote conversation. They were believed to be brother 
and sister, of Jewish parentage and fabulous wealth. 
It was generally asserted that neither would allow the 
other to marry ; that each kept a jealous guard over 
the other's every movement, the cause, doubtless, why 
Eva's reputation was well-nigh stainless. She had 
rejected, so busy rumour went, English peers and 
German barons, the latter too numerous to be counted, 
and last, and not the least of her admirers, more than 
one rich Jewish banker. But she soared aloft in soli- 
tary greatness. Some blamed, others commended ; 
but all agreed that never before had so perfect an 
actress melted an audience to tears, or sent it home to 
more nightmares. In Media she was awful — ^in Ophelia 
she broke one's heart. 

As to Adam Meynard, his productions adorned 
temples, palaces, and private cabinets, went north and 
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south, and even over gea. The latter, indeed, Pal- 
grave well knew ; for one of the best works that ever 
left the artist's studio was at that moment the chief 
ornament of the principal apartment at Sycamora, a 
full-sized figure of the tragic Muse, the faithful por- 
traiture of Eva, who was the beautiful source of most 
of Adam's inspirations. 

On his way to his quondam proteges he was so ab- 
sorbed, thinking about their singular success in life, 
that, but for a stoppage at a crossing, occa^oned by an 
entanglement of carts, fiacres, and equipages of the 
better sort, he would scarcely Jhave heard a faint cry of 
surprise and recognition, which escaped two ladies 
simultaneously from the depth of their low, well hung 
carriage. As it was, however, his ear caught the sound, 
and his eye instantly lighted on the fair creatures, who 
were so buried in flounces, gauzes, veils, and floating 
clouds of light drapery, that it was with difficulty he 
made out their faces. 

Leonie, the ever youthful, ever beautiful Leonie, he 
first recognized, because she was but little changed. As 
8he bent forward to greet him, her laughter was as ring- 
ing, her eyes as bright as of yore. But who was that 
meagre, faded, yellow, aflected, middle-aged woman by 
her side, with a dash of fashionable impertinence about 
her, which by no means embellished her ? Could that be 
the once fascinating Grace O'Brien? Yes, but what a 
change was there ! How wholly unlike her former self! 
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She extended her thin hand, which he was about to 
seize, when a sudden impulse was given to the 
carriages ; yainly the ladies tried to check their coach- 
man ; the horses started forward, and Palgrave was left 
on the pavement, looking after the flying vehicle, with 
the certainty, however, that he should now have no 
difficulty in finding Rodach. 

He was evidently advanced in his diplomatic career, 
since Leonie, whose husband was now ambassador at 
the court of Berlin, had retained her old habits of inti- 
macy with Grace. Poor Otto ! how he pitied him for 
the fatal mistake of his marriage I How he inwardly 
rejoiced at having himself escaped that woman, with 
her frivolous heartlessness, so much more legible in her 
now sharpened features and greenish eyes, than it was 
in her youthful loveliness. 

Inquiring the way to Meynard's residence, he was 
directed to a small suburban villa, consisting only of one 
floor, surrounded by its own shrubberies. Here the 
two young artists dwelt together. It had been built 
after a design by Adam, and under his supervision ; 
and its very appearance proclaimed it the abodeof art. 

Light and airy as a Grecian temple, the interior was 
still arranged with due attention to the exigencies of a 
northern climate ; but it was now spring, and the plea- 
sant breezes and perfumes of that season were circu- 
lating freely through the building. 

An elegant circular hall, lighted from above by 
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means of a skylight, gave access to the several apart- 
ments, which, however, apparently had no communica- 
tion with each other, beyond a certain point on either 
side the circumference. In the centre was a small 
fountain bubbling among a cluster of evergreens, and 
opposite to the entrance door, in the space of wall 
which separated the two apartments, a marble group in 
a niche, which, half concealed though it was by a few 
exotics, instantly drew Falgrave's attention. 

It was a life-sized, carefully worked copy of the 
small original which had so painfully struck him on a 
former occasion — the revelation of Adam's genius — 
representing M eynard, or rather Red Hannadam, in the 
accomplishment of one of his heinous crimes. 
< Then only he remarked the division of the apart- 
ments. Was not this awful group, doubly awful from 
its truthfulness and energy,*^^ placed there as a daily, 
hourly memorial to both those eager hearts of the 
eternal barrier, the sin of blood, that rose up between, 
to keep them for ever asunder ? 

Adam's rooms were on the right hand, as his name 
over the door indicated. The door being ajar, Palgrave 
opened it quite and entered noiselessly. In the first 
apartment he remarked an absence of all luxury, even 
of necessary articles of furniture ; but casts of all the 
artist's works were ranged on shelves against the wall 
and lay about the floor, forming a most interesting col- 
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Turning to the studio, he found Adam hard at work 
upon a new model ; but so little resemblance was there 
between the young man before hira and the sickly, 
puny, awkward boy he remembered that, but for his 
occupation, he would not have been recognizable. 
Indeed, Palgrave could scarcely credit that the well- 
developed, poetical form he now beheld had been that 
shrinking, half-idiot child he had raised from its original 
abasement. 

Tall, elegantly formed, with lofty brow on which 
genius was graven, pale blue eyes of almost fitful bright- 
ness, a profusion of light brown curling hair, and rich 
wavy beard of the same hue, which set off the morbid 
faintness of the flesh tints ; hands of singular beauty, 
and white as the marble they so deftly carved, such 
was Adam Meynard. He wore a loose black velvet 
robe, tightly drawn round the waist by a pendant 
silken cord, and falling in heavy folds to the ground as 
he sat at his work. 

Palgrave had full leisure to observe him; for so 
intent was the sculptor on his model, that he remained 
wholly unconscious of any intrusion on his privacy, 
until his visitor by a slight movement apprised him of 
it ; when recognizing him at once, he sprang from his 
seat, and came forward with extended hand. 

Something of his former nervous sensitiveness seemed 
still to linger about him. His smile of welcome was 
sad, bespeaking sorrow, deep, but gentle and resigned ; 

VOL. in. R 
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and his gaze would at times become fixed, imparting a 
peculiarly melancholy look to his countenance. 

Of the outer world, except in relation to his art, he 
seemed to know and care as little as of yore. He had 
travelled much, however, north and south, sometimes 
with Eva when the places he would visit lay on her 
beat, but oftener alone. He had been to Iceland, the 
great Thorwaldsen*s cradle, for Thorwaldsen was his 
hero, and to Copenhagen to study his works. Stock- 
holm, too^ he had visited, having been attracted there 
by Bystrum's fame, but held in no very high estima- 
tion the oft-repeated bathing nymphs of that artist. 

" Vulgar subject/' he said, " vulgarly treated. In- 
deed to my thinking, Bystrum's works evince but little 
soul. They are often weak, almost incorrect, and 
nearly wholly deficient in grace. His Juno must, how- 
ever, be excluded from this sweeping censure, for that 
is truly a noble work full of life-like energy, But I 
shoiQd be cautious in speaking to his disparagement, 
for one of his faults I am myself chargeable with, 
namely, the monotonous repetition of well-loved fea- 
tures. Eva's face and form recur, I know, but too 
often in my productions. But from childhood upwards 
my mind has been impressed by them and them alone. 
I have gazed with pleasure on no other female, be she 
never so fair ; what wonder then, if the only familiar 
face guide my chisel as it haunts my dreams." 

Palgrave could not gainsay him ; for turn where he 
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would, Eva seemed to look down upon him from everjf 
pedestal. One group struck him especially, a girlish 
half-clad figure, cowering on a fragment of rock, one 
arm encircling the neck of a boy in rags, leaning his 
head against her knee, the other extended as in the 
act of offering a few wild flowers to a youth dropping 
some coin into the boy's hand. 

In the girl with her startled fawn-like aspect, and 
the boy with his woe-begone look, Palgrave instantly 
recognized Eva as he had first beheld her at the old 
ScMoss in the wood, and Adam in his sickly infancy ; 
whilst the youth he fancied was intended to represent 
himself such as he was in his student days. 

He was much impressed by the freedom and perfect 
nature of the composition, but somewhat surprised at 
the subject 

^' It is an allegory, both Eva and myself love to look 
at," said the sculptor. " Your hand was indeed extended 
in charity towards us, and it rescued us from a very 
hard fate. You will find that starting point in our ex- 
istence often repeated here under different forms, 
it is the one sentiment that animates me, even as Eva's 
features guide my hand. She, indeed, owes you her 
very life, though as she truly says, it is the least of the 
many benefits y6u have conferred on her." 

" It is time all that were forgotten," Palgrave ob- 
served." 

" No, no 1" exclaimed Meynard, with sudden energy, 

b2 
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emotion tingeing his pale cheek with a £unt glow, *4t 
can never be forgotten, never ! Do you think the son 
of — of the highwayman — of Red Hannadam, now walk* 
ing through the world in the proud consciousness of 
innocence, almost of worth, his secret respected, his 
name held in honour, can forget the hand that con- 
ferred so great a boon? Should he not even now fall 
at the feet of his preserver and pour out his thanks 
for all he owes him ? Yes, once, only once in my life 
let me tell you what has Iain for years unspoken on my 
heart, my endless gratitude for your enduring benefits. 
Oh, I have so earnestly prayed that I might once, only 
once be permitted to look on my benefactor again, now 
that I am able to give my thoughts a form and a 
voice . . . ." 

"Hush, hush, my dear boy," Palgrave earnestly 
interrupted. " You have so nobly retrieved the sins 
of your parent that you have acquired a right to bury 
the remembrance of your origin in his lonely ignored 
grave. Let his name henceforth never pass your lips 
or dwell in your thoughts. You have achieved a name 
for yourself; why suffer the deeds or even the name of 
the dead to haunt you !" 

^* It must be so,'* said Meynard, with that melan- 
choly fixed look of his, " and perhaps it is better thus, 
perhaps neither Eva nor I had been what we are but 
for this great weight upon u& They who have no 
joys," said Adam, unconsciously repeating Eva's 
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words ; " nothing to seek beyond themselves, must 
create a world for themselves. But come, you will 
like to see Eva ; let us pass over to her apartments. 
Though at this hour she will admit no stranger or 
ordinary visitor, I can always intrude upon her, and 
Grod knows what welcome guest I bring her now.'' 

Eva's rooms contrasted strongly with Adam's in their 
rich decoration: her Eastern blood told in her taste. 
Time had not yet dimmed her regal beauty but only 
chastened it Her form was somewhat fuller and 
more imposing, her aspect more serene than of yore> 
A calm melancholy had settled on her features too, 
which cast a milder charm over them. Her manner to 
him was more genial than it was at then- last parting. 
As with Adam, time had lent a voice to her gratitude. 
She spoke freely of her present existence too, play- 
fully alluding with something of her former scorn to 
the general and frivolous homage tendered her by the 
vapid crowd of titled and untitled admirers that almost 
daily besieged her door. But, as she said : 

^' When one has the proud consciousness of inspiring 
the genius of an Adam Meynard, how mean and pitiful 
seems that sort of triumph I As I have lived," she 
added, ^^so shall I die; as happy as it was in the 
power of Fate to make me. What may have been 
wanting to my complete happiness never coiQd have 
been mine." 

And Palgrave left his two friends with uncertainty 
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on his mind as to the one thing which had cast a shade 
over that once radiant countenance. Was it his lore 
denied in youth, or the bar to the consummation of 
Adam's happiness? It might be a mixture of both. 
The sentiment and the sorrow had followed so closely 
upon one another, nay, were so interwoven, that 'Era. 
herself might have scarcely known to which of them to 
assign her regrets. 

He now set about inquiring after Bodach, but could 
obtain no information as to his whereabouts. He 
sought his name in the diplomatic list without dis- 
covering it, and his efforts to see Grace once more 
were equally futile ; no one knew aught ci the Baron 
or Baroness Bodach. He went to the French em- 
bassy, hoping to hear of them from Leonie, but had 
the mortification to learn that the Ambassador had 
just set off with his large family to a Northern bathing- 
place, and not even a secretary was forthcoming. 

Unwilling to defer any longer his visit to Blanken- 
burg, he resolved to take the route to Lagow on his 
return, as the only means of obtaining news of his old 
college friend. 

A newly-opened railway now traversed the Duchy. 
Taking his place in a first-class carriage, chiefly on 
account of its being an empty one in which he could 
enjoy his cigar without molestation, he left Berlin by 
an early train. He was not long, however, in the 
solitary occupation of his waggon. At a near station 
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a middle-aged msn, with a decided air of fashion 
about him, entered it, and took his seat in the opposite 
comer. They looked hard at each other, and despite 
the change which time must have produced in the one, 
and the marks of disappointment, and years spent in 
the vapidities of society, observable in the sunken eyes 
and hollow cheeks of the other, a mutual recognition 
immediately took place. 

" Otto ! Louis !" were exchanged in one breath, 
and in unfeigned surprise; and for some time they 
were wholly absorbed by the pleasure of their unex- 
pected meeting. 

Rodach, the first to recover himself, inquired after 
Feodora. 

" Thank you, my wife and half-a-dozen young ones 
are, I trust, aa well and happy as I left them at Syca- 
mora some six weeks ago." 

" Ah 1 a pleasant home that Sycamora of yours, 
from all accounts; a German duchy in size, a royal 
rent-roll — I may say a Jewish banker's income, which 
I take to be something better — and a southern clima 
By Jove, Louis, Dame Fortune herself must have 
stood your godmamma. But to my fancy, you and 
Countess Feodora might have enjoyed your large for- 
tune far better in Eurupe." 

'^ Perhaps," said Palgrave, with a shrewd smile ; 
^' but not to ours. We prefer the ease and leisure of 
our solitude." 
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^* Egotists !" said Rodach, twisting his moustache, 
winch had lost somewhat of its pristine trimness. 

"But now, Otto, tell me something about your 
Baroness ; well, I hope ?** 

Rodach screwed his countenance into a comical ex- 
pression as he replied : 

" My Baroness, as you are pleased to call her, is 
now another man's Countess, and as rich as Roth- 
schild." 

Palgrave stared in astonishment. 

" You seem surprised ?" 

"Why — ^another man's Countess? How is that 
possible ?" 

" Nothing simpler — ^happens every day — the trick is 
quite a stale one. Divorce, you know, is easy, and o^ 
constant occurrence with us. My name and position 
opened all societies to her. Her style of beauty, more 
uncommon in Germany than in England, created a 
great sensation, and I fancy I was pretty generally 
envied. God wot! This she no sooner discovered 
than, thanks to the laxity of the marriage bond in 
Prussia, she set about to profit by the discovery m the 
way of bettering her fortunes. With infinite dexterity, 
for which I give her all due credit, she managed to 
obtain the object of her ambition in a husband who 
can afibrd her all those things I was obliged to deny 
her. But I hear she is fading fast now, and her turn 
may come; should a younger and a fresher beauty 
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meet his eye, and take his fancy, he will certainly cast 
her off." 

*^ Shameful business T' Palgrave exclaimed, much 
disgusted. 

*' Bah ! she was no loss to me, I can tell you, and 
I doubt he will find he has no great prize in her. 
What an escape you had, Louis T' 

" I am bound to admit I have long thought so." 

" However," continued Rodach, " I bear he mo ill- 
wiU, and sincerely hope the projected amendment in 
the law of divorce will be made in time to protect her 
from the contingency I alluded to but now." 

" You are, then, a single man at present ? *' 

'* Des pins single, my dear fellow. I shall take care 
to steer clear of the snares of matrimony for the time 
to come, having foresworn that blessed state for aye and 
good." 

"Still in diplomacy, I presume?" 

" No ; I found it wouldnH do, and left it ages ago. 
To be obliged to sport an umbrella among attaches 
and secretaries, some of them with their four-in-hand, 
was too much for my philosophy. Then my old uncle 
died, leaving his whole property to my brother at 
Lagow, who gets a boy a year, so there was nothing 
for it, turn where I would, but to retire. Shabby 
trick, though, that of my old imcle after all he had 
done for me ; Grace's doing, I doubt ; for he never 
liked the marriage ; a precious blessing she has been 
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to me first and last. Thank Heaven, she has given me 
no daughter, though ; I am at least spared that vexa- 
tion. The seven roses of Lagow are all now in con- 
firmed old-maidenhood ; and I would not for worlds 
add another spinster to the name." 

^*I have five daughters at home," said Palgrave ; 
"nor would it greatly distress me if one and all 
remained spinsters on my hands." 

" Oh, you — cest diffirent ; no fear of such a contin- 
gency in your case ; you may have a dozen of them if 
you will, and marry them countesses everyone. Sa 
majestS le Million rules the world just now from pole to 
pole." 

"But where are you putting up at present; at 
Lagow?" 

" Heaven forefend 1 Only just picture the place 
to yourself for a single instant. A troup of noisy hoys 
of various disagreeable ages, and mischievous indivi- 
dual tendencies ; seven pale, dispirited^ disappointed 
spinsters ; a dull sister-in-law wholly wrapt in the 
care of her numerous brood ; the moat greener than 
ever ; all the inner decorations worn, faded, and anti- 
quated. Refreshing; isn't it? Why, man, Fd as 
leave turn Trappist, or Turk, and become a Pasha 
like a certain acquaintance of mine." 

" You are, then, on the world at large ; roaming in 
search of adventures ; you are come to that at last ?" 

Otto returned one of his old sneers. 
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" You know, my good Louis, I was always a prac- 
tical man, and it is not given to everyone to run 
adventures with such practical results as you did. 
No ; that sort of thing is quite beyond me ; but as I 
perceive you are curious as to my ways and occu- 
pation, I will in one word enlighten you. Old Manns- 
berg is dead, and I am equerry to the Duchess 
Alexandra in his place." 

" You have actually accepted that office ? " 
" Why not ? the wages are no consideration com- 
pared with the treatment^ as footmen are occasionally 
heard to say. The place is full of agr^mens^ and the 
Duchess the least tiresome ^of women. I could not 
conveniently find an easier or pleasanter retreat for 
my old age, and withal, there are chances of ad- 
' vancement with the young Duke, who is ripening 
fast." 

" But how came the Duchess to select you ? " 
" I can hardly say ; I may form erroneous conjec- 
tures on that head," Rodach observed, with a graver 
look than usual. ^' Perhaps she liked to have some 
one about her with whom she could occasionally speak 
' of her cousin, the Countess Feodora ; but most proba- 
bly she saw I was in great need of a lift in life, for 
I was, at that time, fast sinking into the slough of 
despond. She is a very good woman, the Duchess, 
and strives with might and main to make something of 
the young Duke brighter than usual in his station. I 
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trust, with all my heart, she may succeed. Up to this 
time he justifies all her care and all her pride ; for she 
is very proud of him ; he is handsome, intelligent, hi^- 
spirited, and generous." 

" You are a courtier. Otto." 

*' No ; on my honour he is all that and more now ; 
but what he will become when the temptations of kis 
world will have fair play with him, that of course no 
one can foretell. His mother herself looks forward to 
that time with dread." 

^' Strange," said Palgrave, *^ she should ne^er have 
remarried." 

" Opportunities were not wanting. You remember 
that pale-haired, pale-eyed^ shadowy youth. Prince 
Erdmann, nephew to the old hero of the wax tapers? " 

" How should I forget him, or anythmg connected 
with that eyentful episode of my life ? " 

" Well ; he sighed I know not how long for the 
beaux yeax of our Duchess, and is ssdd to have 
addressed her a most pathetic farewell from his death- 
bed; for he died not long since. I know not how 
much of truth or fiction there may be in the report 
But he was always eccentric ; something of the old 
gentleman his uncle about him ; eh ? The ladies used 
to call him Hamlet, you know." 

'^ A singular misnomer ; for though somewhat whim- 
sical there was nothing, so far as I know, in his mind 
or circumstances to bear out the character." 
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" Que wulez'vous; there's no accounting for nick- 
names ; were you not called the Ffalzgraf at college ?*' 

** Ah, you remember that, do you? " 

^* Don't I? my best days, though I little guessed it 
then. What say you ; you will make some stay at 
Blankenburg, of course ? What say you to a run over 
to Heidelberg one of these days, to visit our old 
haunts together?" 

" Willingly ; but shall we find there our jamhea de 
vingt ansj think you ? Not but, for my part, I can 
climb a hill as lightly as ever." 

"Not I though, by Jove!" said the Baron with a 
shrug ; " the habits of a town and country life make all 
the difierence between us in that respect.'' 

" Is the Duchess much altered ? " 

^' I should say no, but then I see her daily ; a little 
more embonpoint^ perhaps ; you know she was always 
inclined that way — ^not that we indulge at all in Lu- 
cuUus's banquets, quite the reverse I grieve to say ; 
but it is the fate of most dowagers at our lesser 
Courts ; repose, you see, ennui, routine, the want of 
all moral excitement will do their work." 

" The monotony you speak of has produced a singu- 
larly opposite effect on you, Otto." 

Indeed, the Baron looked woefully thin and faded. 

" Why,, you see," he replied with an expressive 
elevation of the eyebrows, " of the things I have enu- 
merated one has not been wanting — of moral excite- 
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ment I have had enough and to spare, God wot ; many 
a disappointment has eaten into my spirit ; many an 
ungratified desire cankered my heart — qm vculez^ 

" I would have you cheer up, come back with me to 
America, and there become a new man — a man after 
nature's fashioning, bring with you a wife of your 
dioice and make yourself happy by flood and field." 

*^ I am too old, Louis ; too old for that kind of 
thing. I can't fancy squatting down among bales of 
cotton with naked negroes running and grinning about 
me, and a vast solitude all around. No, no — it's too 
late in life for that sort of enjoyment, nor am I 
acquainted with any woman at all suited to an exist- 
ence so primitive. Besides, you would not shake my 
allegiance to our dear Duchess, to whom I am now 
devoted in right earnest, having latterly accustomed * 
myself to look to that hopeful young Prince, her son, 
for all future advancement." 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the 
addition to their number of two English travellers, 
whose somewhat forbidding aspect chilled them into 
silence; and glad enough were they when the train 
thundered and shrieked into the station of the well- 
. rememberd little town of Blankenburg. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Palgrave was received by the Duchess Alexandra 
with all the kindness he could have expected or desired. 
Her first surprise at his sudden re-appearance over, 
she inquired very warmly and minutely after Feodora. 

" My poor aunt was right," she said, when he had 
described their manner of life at Sycamora, "never 
could she have been so happy here ; now tell me some- 
thing about my godchild." 

" Alexandra is a very pretty and promising little 
girl." 

" I doubt it not — ^but I do not mean her, I mean 
your little boy, Alexander the small, one day to be 
Alexander the great, I trust." 

"True," said Palgrave, with some embarrassment, 
when your highness kindly offered to be his 'sponsor 
also, you wished him to bear that name ; but circum- 
stances have willed it otherwise. I have, in part, 
come over sea to explain these circumstances to you, and 
beg you will sanction the names of Maurice Frederic 
by which my little boy was christened. This casket " 
presenting to her an old box of some dark wood curi— 
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ously inlaid with brass and iron, and fastened with a 
heavy elaborately worked lock of the same metals 
interwoven, " this casket will ^ve you the key to them 
better than the most lengthy and prosy explanation of 
mine could do, if you have but the patience to look 
over its musty contents.*' 

The Duchess took the box and examined it with 
interest 

" An heirloom, I presume ? " she inquired. 

*^To a certain extent I suppose it may be called 
one ; but its original possessor, from motives which 
you will appreciate when acquainted with its contents, 
concealed it from his only son, being, doubtless, loath 
to destroy these vestiges of the founder of what he 
hoped might one day become a flourishing and happy 
family. He secreted the box in the stone- work of the 
main part of the building he caused to be erected on 
his estate ; and it was whilst I was making the enlarge- 
ments which the increase of my family necessitated, 
that this curiosity, buried for so many generations, 
once more saw the light. The discovery inspired me 
with the desire to honour my ancestor in my eldest, 
perhaps my only son, without losing the sponsor who 
had so kindly offered herself. If however, after the 
perusal of these mouldy papers you should blame my 
caprice, I must of course submit to your better judg- 
ment." 

" You have, at any rate greatly piqued my curiosity. 
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I shall certainly set about examining the contents of 
your mysterious casket immediately." 

Taking the hint, Palgrave brought his visit to a 
close, retiring to Rodach's apartments in one of the 
wings of the vast palace. . 

No sooner was the Duchess alone than with an eager 
hand she raised the lid of the box, and beheld a heap 
of papers and letters, £astened together in different 
parcels by ribbons, whose colours had long since faded, 
and whose patterns could no longer be traced. The 
box emitted that musty smell that belongs to old 
papers, and seems to tell of the resting-place where 
the writers have so long lain — ^it is like a breath from 
their earthy homes, and produces a strange impression 
on delicate nerves. 

The Duchess, however, was insensible to that im- 
pression as she removed the several packets, placing 
them in order on the table beside her. 

A few loose drawings, very much discoloured from 
lack of air and light, lay at the bottom of the box. 
These she first examined. One represented the Castle 
of Heidelberg, bearing date 15th May, 1620^ and 
on the opposite comer "Maurice fecit" This the 
Duchess gazed at long, and apparently with peculiar 
interest. 

The next drawing which attracted her eye, was a 
rough but striking sketch of a young man in demi- 
armour, beneath which was written, in a quaint, old- 
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fashioned handwriting : ^^ my brother Rupert^ 9th June, 
A.D. 1624 — Maurice fecit." 

Then followed the sketch of a face, pretty despite 
the faulty drawing and quaintness of costume, inscribed 
with the simple words, "My beloved wife," and bear- 
ing the same date, but no name betrayed the original. 

Who, even after the lapse of centuries, can look 
without interest on a face that has been fondly loved ? 
The paper trembled in the Duchess's hand aa she 
gazed intently at those features. 

A Se{Ha drawing, on one-half of the paper some fine 
woodland scenery, on the other an elaborate design 
for a house, bore the inscription, " My house at Syca- 
mora, as it will look when erected," with the date 
1640. 

A small slip of paper, with a rude sketch of a 
cannon such as were in use in those days, inscribed, 
" Rupert fecit, a.d. 1617,'^ was the last of the draw- 
ings. 

The Duchess then proceeded to examine the first 
bundle of letters her hand lighted on. They were 
one and all addressed to " The Prince Maurice, Pfalz- 
graf of the Rhine," at that time studying at the 
Hague, evidently one of the numerous sons of the 
unfortunate King of Bohemia; for some of these 
letters were dgned Frederic R., and others Eliza- 
beth R. Letters, too, from Charles Louis, later the 
reigning Pfalzgraf, and Rupert, styling the same 
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Maurice, *^ well-beloved brother/' confirmed this notion. 
One there was signed by no less a person than Charles 
the First of England^ containing some excellent advice 
relating to their studies, to both his beloved nephews 
Henry and Maurice, then matriculating at the far^ 
famed University of Leyden. 

A few letters, too, there were from some trusty ser- 
vant of the family, whose duty it seemed to have been 
to provide the princely students with the means to 
pursue their studies with due regard to their station. 
But it did not seem that the money came either eaaly 
or plentifully ; the young students having evidently 
made frequent and peremptory applications on that 
head to this trusty friend and confidant with but little 
efiect, which seemed to gall their pride considerably. 
The picture this humble but devoted servant drew of 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the unfortunate King 
and Queen, of the shifb to which the court at Heidel- 
berg was obliged to have recourse, was moving enough 
despite the quaintness of the old language in which it 
was written. 

Another parcel of letters referred to some unsuit- 
able connection Prince Maurice seemed desirous of 
forming — a young lady of good, but not princely 
family, having apparently touched that youth's heart, 
whilst those of his parents and friends remained 
obdurate. 

A third parcel contained a few letters of a much 
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ulterior date, from the same faithfiil old servant who 
had attended the young Princes at Leyden. Their 
address made the Duchess start — ^it being to *^ Mr. 
Maurice Palgrave, of Sycamora, near . . . . , in 
America." They contained detailed accounts of the 
Court at Heildelberg, now presided over by the way- 
ward Palatine Charles Louis ; being full of tedious 
and lengthy descriptions of liis quarrels with his 
Duchess, his extravagant and sinful love for Louise 
Degenfeldy the ruinous encroachments this unhappy 
intrigue made on the Princely exchequer, and the 
discontent it raised in the land 

These letters went on to say that since Prince 
Maurice was rich and happy in his self-chosen exile, 
it were, perhaps, better not to reveal his existence to 
tiioae who had mourned his death, and buried his very 
remembrance in his supposed untimely grave. For 
what could be gained by such revelation, and his tardj 
avowal of the reasons for his concealment up to this 
time? The reigning Pfalzgraf loved none of his 
blood. His mad infatuation for his mistress had bar* 
dened his heart towards kith and kin; and every 
farthing he could lay hands on was not one too many 
. for his greedy self and needy ofispring. He had but 
lately refused Prince Rupert any assistance, though 
that much-tried Prince, his only surviving brother 
besides Prince Maurice, had implored it most mov- 
ingly, only requesting a home on one of his many 
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private estates, and such a revenue as would enable 
him to take to himself a wife of suitable birth and 
pretension. But the Palatine had closed his ears to 
the appeal, much to the sorrow of the people who 
wished to see themselves protected from future evil by 
the birth of a few more lawful heirs to the palatinate, 
one solitary Prince being but a slight guarantee against 
eventualities. 

This theme was much insisted ou in several of the 
letters. One of them concluded with the words : 

" Why then think of returning to Germany ? Even 
should your Highness succeed in establishing your 
identity, the publication of your marriage would mar 
the prospects of yourself and your children. The 
Palatine would refuse to further your views, or be- 
friend you in any way. Happy in the obscurity your 
Highness has chosen, your true and devoted servant, 
who would willingly lay down his life for his master's 
children, entreats you to remain thus, and not to ex- 
change a position of comfort and repose for one of 
certain discussions and difficulties. Moreover, your 
presence here would only serve to add fuel to the 
flame of discontent already burning but too fiercely 
throughout the land." 

This letter to all appearance sealed the fate of the 
young Palatine ; for no other document led to the con- 
clusion that he had again sought any intercourse with 
his former home, which he had apparently abandoned 
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in an hour of wilfulness and passion, but with no set 
purpose of finally separating from it. But fate had, 
as usual in such cases, with resbtless impulse, hurried 
on the wilful man along the path he had so recklessly 
selected, and left him no choice but submission. 

The marriage certificate of Prince Maurice and the 
&ir Countess, for whose love he had become an exile 
and an outcast from home and kindred, as well as a 
copy of the baptismal register of his son Rupert were 
in the box, also a few family reminiscences, and a love- 
knot, which it seemed from a label attached to it had 
once adorned the bosom of the first Mrs. Palgrave of 
Sycamora, Prince Maurice having turned his title into 
a family name for his descendants, in order to depart 
as little as might be from the truth without enlighten- 
ing them as to the pretensions of their ancestor. 

The Duchess Alexandra replaced the papers and 
all the other objects in the casket, which she now for 
the first time perceived bore the Electoral arms inlaid 
on the lid ; and then proceeding to a small adjoimng 
library, referred to an old genealo^cal chronicle of the 
princely houses of Germany,* and there found among 
the numerous ofispring of the ill-fated King and Queen 
of Bohemia : " Henry — drowned whilst bathing at the 
University of Leyden," and, "Maurice, supposed to 
have been lost at sea whilst crossing over to America, 
— at all events never heard of more." 

* Hubner's Genealogische Tabellen. 
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There could now remain no doubt on the Duchess's 
mind as to Palgrave's origin, which explained his sin- 
gular resemblance to the ancient portraits of that 
house. 

" How many families have thus fallen into obscurity," 
she mused, " perhaps for their own weal, for what are 
now-a-days all the lesser principalities shorn of their 
former power and dignity I" 

She thought, perhaps, of her own son which might 
explain the deep sigh that escaped her. The rest of 
that day she remained in her apartment silent and 
absorbed, and accessible to no one. On returning the 
casket next morning to its owner, she observed, with a 
pensive smile : 

" What miseries might not a diflFerent line of conduct 
on the part of the Pfalzgraf Maurice have averted ! 
In default of heirs male in direct line the Empire 
might have ratified his Dutch marriage, and recog- 
nized his offspring and their descendants, — such things 
have happened since those days. Then the bloody 
wars that devastated the Palatinate, and the French 
invasion under Louis XIV. had been spared that poor 
land. And," she added, with a warm smile, "you, 
Louis, might now be reigning there. The thought of 
what might have been but for his fatal resolve has 
never ceased to haunt me since I glanced over these 
papers. But of what avail are regrets — what use can 
you possibly make of these relics now ?" 
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<< None whatever, madame. My iDtention is merely 
to add to the contents of the box the documents which 
establish the legitimacy of Feodora*s birth and her 
marriage with me^ together with a few more family 
papers unimportant now, but which may one day prove 
of interest, and a drawing of the house at Sycamora 
in its present state, considerably different irom the 
original design, then to wall up the casket once more 
for a future discoverer, a descendant, I hope, of mine, 
whom this genealogical chronicle of a peculiar and 
novel kind may interest. The documents I am de- 
sirous to procure will not, I suppose, be difficult to 
obtain ?" 

" They are, and have long been in my keeping, and 
I will gladly part with them in your behalf. On that 
score make your mind easy — ^no obstacle which I can 
avert shall baffle your caprice. — But, tell me, — have 
you entrusted Feodora with the interesting nature of 
your discovery ?" 

" No ; nor will I. Feodora knows and cares too 
little for history or tradition to take the smallest in- 
terest in such retrospective matters. Besides she would 
one day communicate it, if only as an idle tale, to her 
children ; and I do not wish them to be made ac- 
quainted with a circumstance so wholly unconnected 
with our present existence." 

^' But if at some future time your favourite dream 
should be realized — ^if the United Provinces break up, 
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and for mutual security elect their own Sovereigns, it 
might be an advantage to your descendants to possess 
such proof of their origin. 

" Should that day ever come," said Palgrave with a 
smile, which seemed to show that his conviction on that 
head was not so strong as it had been,* " family pre- 
tension must yield to personal merit in the struggle for 
the proud preferment. These musty records of a 
foreign and long-forgotten greatness were valueless to 
that end. Moreover I have an inward certainty that 
numberless offshoots of illustrious races live in their 
descendants among our American citizens, their family 
illustrations merged in the obscurity of republican life, 
and thus, unknown even to themselves perhaps, repre- 
sent two eras, the past and the present" 

" Well," said the Duchess, " I cannot but think 
you determine wisely in intending to keep this matter 
to yourself. The world understands but what is posi- 
tive and material ; what cannot be made available to 
some definite purpose it holds in light estimation." 

" And these family records, however sacred to me, 
it would treat with scorn and ridicule. Yes, Madame, 
I know the world too well to mention the subject to any 
human being but yourself." 

• When this tale was concluded the writer was far from antici- 
pating so speedy a Secession outbreak as that actually taking place 
in America ; though it must have been long since obvious to every 
thinking mind that to such an end, at no very distant period, thiugs 
were tending. 

VOL. in. S 
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•' I trust, cousin" (the Duchess often made use of 
that intimate term since his marriage had actually 
established that degree of relationship between them), 
"I trust you will always make such exception in my 
favour. For I flatter myself we are kindred spirits. 
I think the chronicler and the poet must have stood 
hand in hand by our cradles to gift us with true re- 
verence for their revelations and eflusions.*' 

" Yes ; we were kindred spirits,'^ said Palgrave 
with emotion ; " your image is inseparable from the 
golden days of my youth." 

" Therefore must you ever regard me as your 
truest friend I" exclaimed Alexandra, moved in spite 
of herself to a greater display of feeling than she 
usually betrayed. Recovering herself, however, though 
with visible eflbrt, she added : 

" Our brighter visions, our tenderer reminiscences, 
our bolder aspirations, our souls' dearest imaginings 
remain, must remain throughout life secrets, carefully 
hidden from the careless and indifferent; they can 
only be revealed to the congenial spirit which we feel 
we can wholly trust, to the being by whom we have 
no fear of being misunderstood." 

" You describe,'' said Palgrave, " the whole nature 
of sympathy, the impulse which silenced me to all but 
you about this casket, which made me bring it to you 
from so great a distance. It seemed to account for 
the strange feelings and fancies I used to entertain 
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in the Heidelberg ruins, in relation to their ancient 
owners. Indeed, the past has often exercised a spell 
on my imagination which at times almost alarmed me. 
I now attempt to account for it by the supposition that 
as the Scotch are said to have an anticipative sight, 
I may have been gifted by a retrospective one, al- 
though I never heard of such a thing." 

" You were bom to be a dreamer and a poet," said 
the Duchess, with a smile ; '^ it is perhaps a loss to 
society, though better for yourself, that you are only 



a " 



" Planter and farmer," put in Palgrave, " an active 
and, I flatter myself, practical cotton grower." 

" And slave owner, I fear, Louis ?" 

^^ My black subjects do not complain." 

^'I am sure they have nothing to complain of, 
cousin. Ah, had Prince Maurice but returned to 
Europe!" she added» '^I lose all patience when I 
think of what might have been but for his singular 
caprice," 

^' In that case," returned Palgrave, laughing, *^ my 
slaves might have been white/' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Before leaving Germany, Palgrave paid a last visit 
to the asylum where he first met the Princess Her- 
mine — indeed, his destiny. Here every bush, every 
turn of the winding paths, every site, was full of re- 
miniscences sweet and sad. He loved to linger over 
them, and drink in long draughts of the past. 

At the Abbey he learned with regret that poor 
Carl Walthers had long been dead. The doctor, 
still the kindest and most friendly of men, though 
decorated with a couple of orders, and distinguished 
by an additional counsellorship or two since they last 
met, had earnestly but in vain endeavoured to console 
Mariechen by offering her his hand ; and en disespoir 
de cause had finally selected one of her cousins, 
daughter to the old Landrath Walthers, to be the com- 
panion of his life and partaker of his growing fortunes. 

Mariechen had chosen her own path in life, and 
devoted herself wholly to the care of the wretched 
inhabitants of the asylum, having requested one of the 
most arduous places in the establishment, which she 
filled with a self-devotion and abnegation beyond all 
praise and earthly reward. 

Palgrave found her considerably changed in ap- 
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pearance, but simple as ever. Her ineffable sweetness 
of manner, soft voice, light step, and quick sensibility 
threw an atmosphere of grace all about her. Nor was 
she sad, or in any way depressed. A heavenly serenity 
had settled on her fading features, and made them 
beautiful still, even whilst the perishable charms of 
youth were fast leaving her. Like a tree in autumin, 
glittering with its tints of purple and gold, so seemed 
she to him and to all that knew her, 

" Many," she observed, " foolishly believe that the 
woman who will not, or who cannot marry, has not ful- 
filled her part in life. I always held this tenet in utter 
contempt. Is then woman's existence to be limited 
but to one end ? Is it not especially her province to 
soften the miseries of this world, to console the erring, 
the sinful, the suffering ? Cannot these become the chil- 
dren of her spirit ? And when Nature or Fate denies 
her those more material and vulgar cares, which there 
are enough in this world to undertake, may not she 
who feels herself otherwise gifted than her sisters, de- 
vote her energies to cares as urgent, though of another 
kind ? And who shall say that the hospital nurse, the 
mother of the foundling, the teacher of the poor, the 
soother of man's most dreadful woes, is not as useful 
in her generation, and noble in her exertions, as the 
selfish mother who often spoils, frequently neglects her 
oflspring ? I am an old maid," continued Mariechen, 
with glowing cheek, and brightening eye, '* proud and 
happy in that vocation. Should I hi^ve been so happy. 
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think you, had I married merely to escape solitude or 
ridicule, without bringing my Iiusband, I will not say 
a whole heart, but one particle of aiFecUon ? Here I 
remain, true to myself though devoted to others, and 
have a field for activity sometimes even exceeding my 
powers." 

" I do not know what the world would thmk of you, 
Mademoiselle Marie," Palgrave replied ; " hut in my 
eyes you are an angel." 

*' No, not an angel, my friend, but a poor strug- 
gling woman making herself useful according to her 
lights, as all women would do were they but better 
enlightened from youth upwards as to their real voca-^ 
tion and duty ; were they but trained to seek happi*^ 
ness in the satisfaction of their own consciences, instead 
of in the attainment of certain advantages that lay 
quite beyond their sphere." 

'^ A new dogma in female education," Palgrave 
observed; ^^but I own it seems a rational and an 
ennobling one» The subject touches me nearly, for I 
have five little damsek at home, who have hitherto, I 
am sorry to say, been more loved than trained.'* 

*'If your masculine pride does not revolt at the 
notion of taking the advice of an old maid, I would 
point out to you, as I do to all parents who lend me a 
willing ear, the great advantage not only to their happi- 
ness here below, but to the development and strength- 
ening of their minds ; of instilling early into them a 
notion of their individual powers and worth; of in- 
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spiring them with self-respect — grafting in them 
general ideas and objects unconnected with your sex. 
Masculine egotism seems to have made the desire to 
please you the only aim of woman's education^ — nay, I 
may say the very base of her existence. I think the 
absurdity of the system in these days of increasing old- 
maidenism need hardly be insisted upon." 

" I will see what can be done for my little ones to 
prepare them to meet so great a calamity," said Pal- 
grave, with a smile. ^^ But I know at least two women 
who have faced life alone and unsupported, before 
whose superiority all must bow," and in fancy he 
placed Marie and Eva, two beings so contrasting yet 
so interesting, side by side, '^ and I am not masculine 
enough in your sense of the word not to rejoice that 
a woman may chalk out a path, for herself in life and 
pursue it, and be happy along with it without the aid 
of a stronger arm than her own. In short, dear Ma- 
riechen, — may I still venture to call you by that once 
familiar name ? — I am truly rejoiced to have met you 
once more on this side of the grave, and to see you so 
truly happy in your own way." 

Soon after this interview, Palgrave again crossed 
the Atlantic with the probability of never again re- 
turning to Europe, which resolved itself into a certainty 
when a short time afterwards the premature and me- 
lancholy death of Duke Emich rapidly followed by that 
of his mother, broke all his and Feodora's immediate 
ties with Germany. 
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Rodach, thrown by this event once more upon the 
world, and not knowing where to turn his steps, after 
much hesitation made up his mind to visit his friend 
in the New World ; and when he saw him surrounded 
by all the blessings mortal heart could desire, he no 
longer wondered at the ties that boimd him to Syca- 
mora. His splendid home, his loving wife, his promis- 
ing family, himself the beloved lord of a numerous 
household, he led, as Bodach observed, a life as 
blessed as the Patriarchs of old, but more refined ; so 
seductive, indeed, did the Baron find his new sur- 
roundings that he showed no disposition to leave them. 

Indeed, Sycamora is known .for its collection of 
antiquities, pictures, and objects of virtu. Many a 
traveller has admired, besides the Melpomene of the 
celebrated Adam Meynard (Eva's faithful representa- 
tion) a beautiful portrait by Van Dyke, a legacy from 
the Duchess Alexandra of Blankenburg, being a 
picture which to the last moment of her life hung in 
her own chamber, and is now the most valued treasure 
in Palgrave's collection. 

The Baron has lately taken to calling his fnend by 
his old nickname "the Pfalzgraf;" but whether he 
has any particular reason for renewing thus late in life 
the sobriquet of former days, Palgrave himself has 
never been able to discover. 

THE END. 
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